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WE do not propose, however great the temptation may be, to 
touch the political question of Servian or Croatian nation- 
alities in the present article. Our readers have probably long 
ere this heard enough and to spare in the columns of the philo- 
Turkish press about the shortcomings of the inhabitants of the 
little principality. Have they not been publicly branded as a 
nation of pork-butchers ? and did not one member of Parliament, 
a little while ago, while furiously beating the war-drum, politely 
[Vol. CIX. No, CCX VI.]—New Szrzzs, Vol. LIII. No, II. T 
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style Prince Milan a cringing hound and consummate scoundrel ? 
We may perhaps remark, while putting the question by, that a 
more generous treatment might have been expected from the 
English, a people who have fought out their own freedom, 
towards another people who, after centuries of the most de- 
graded slavery and prostration, have been endeavouring to work 
out theirs. 

Leaving, however, these political questions, let us turn to the 
main purpose of our article, viz., Servian and Croatian literature. 
And here, perhaps, we may furnish some information to our 
countrymen which may not be without its value to them. Save 
here and there a few translations of Servian national tales, in 
very many instances—we shrewdly suspect—served up through a 
German medium, we know nothing worthy of notice on the sub- 
ject of Servian literature since Sir John Bowring’s publication, 
put forth upwards of fifty years ago, to which we shall allude 
more fully in a subsequent part of our article. This is perhaps 
the reason why we hear people so often tell us, with consummate 
effrontery, that this branch of the Slavonic family is absolutely 
without culture. If they will concede us the courtesy of a little 
attention, we may perhaps send them away in one respect wiser 
men— 

‘Nec lusisse pudet sed non incidere ludum.” 

The Servians belong to the Eastern division of the Slavonic 
race, to follow the classification of Schafarik and Schleicher. 
Their language is identical with that of the Croats and the Dal- 
matians. It also stands in very close relation to that of the 
Slovens, as we shall show in the latter part of this article. 
Some have proposed to give these people the generic title of 
Illyrian, probably suggested by classical associations and the 
souvenirs of the short-lived Napoleonic kingdom of 1809. The 
name, however, has not become permanent, and, if used at all, 
only obtains among scholars.* The population is thus estimated 
by Schafarik :— 

Servians (including Bosnians and Herzegovinians) 5,300,000 

Croatians (including Dalmatians) . ‘ ‘ 800,000 
And, to make the list complete, we shall here add— 

Slovens (in Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria) . 1,150,000 
But their relation to the Croatians and Servians will be after- 
wards more closely examined. 

Vuk Stephanovic’, the celebrated Servian lexicographer and 
collector of their national songs, of whom more anon, has divided 
these Illyrian dialects (to use the generic name) as follows :— 





* Cf.“Grammatik der illirischen Sprache,” by Ignaz Berlic, Agram, 1850. 
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1. The dialect of Herzegovina, Bosnia, Montenegro, Dalmatia, 
Croatia (especially that of the so-called military frontier), and 
the upper part of Servia, in the district of Matchva, as far as 
Malyevo and Karanovatch. Of these, the Herzegovina,* Bosnia, 
and Montenegro are under Turkish rule, more or less ; Dalmatia 
and Croatia are Austrian. 

2. The Resavian dialect, spoken in the district of Branitchevo 
on the Resava, in the district of Levatch on the Upper Morava, 
and along the T'srna Rijeka as far as Negotin. 

3. The Syrmian, spoken in Syrmia, Slavonia in the Batchka, 
or Batscher Comitat in south of Hungary, and in Servia between 
the Save, the Danube, and the Morava. 

The minuteness of these details may perhaps be permitted us 
in consequence of the prominence given to these localities by the 
present war. 

This great Illyrian family is not only divided politically—some 
of its members being subjects of Austria, some of Turkey,and others 
independent—but also theologically, the chief creeds being those 
of the Greek and Latin Churches, the few Protestants being com- 
paratively insignificant in number. .The religious divergence has 
led to a further separation in the alphabets employed, those of 
the Greek Church naturally preferring the Cyrillian, those of 
the Roman the Latin. This causes a deplorable confusion and 
a chaos of orthographies.t Some take Vuk’s modified Cyrillic 
alphabet. About forty years ago an attempt was made to 
establish one that should be universal by Dr. Ljudevit Gaj, the 
founder of the so-called Illyrian school of literature, but his 
efforts were only partially successful. 

Our business is, however, not with grammar, and we must 
turn to the legitimate purpose of our article. We shall divide 
the periods of Illyrian literature as follows :— 

a. From the earliest time until the extinction of Servian 
nationality at the battle of Kosdévo (1389). 

b. From the battle of Kosévo till the revival of Servian lite- 
rature in the latter half of the eighteenth century (1750). 

c. From 1750 to the present time. 

Before, however, examining each of our divisions in detail, a 
few words may be allowed on Servian history, as a guide to the 
student of its literature. In the earliest period, somewhere about 
the beginning of the seventh century, we find the Servians 





* This word is an evident barbarism from the German herzog. It was 
first used in the time of Stephen, one of the Servian princes who acknow- 
ledged himself the vassal of the German Emperors. 

t And here let us say that we ourselves in the present article have been 
occasionally compelled to be inconsistent, sometimes modifying the spelling 
of the Servian names, the better to adapt them to English pronunciation. 
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settling, with the consent of the Emperor Heraclios, in what 
had been the ancient Mesia. Our chief authority for their 
migrations is the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, but 
there is a very mythical flavour about his narrative ; and we 
need not puzzle ourselves with too close an accuracy about the 
heroes Klukas, Lobelos, and Chrobatos, nor the sisters Tuga and 
Buga. 

The early Crusaders, who passed through the territory occu- 
pied by the Servians, speak of them with great severity ; but, as 
Schafarik truly remarks, we do not know what the Slavs, in their 
turn, thought of these hypocritical brigands, who were a scourge 
wherever they marched. It is to be wished that some Servian 
monk had left us his opinion on the conduct of these adventurers 
in his country, not persons of the most scrupulous character, 
as a counter-statement. 

The Servians were successively subjugated by the Bulgarians, 
who treated them with great cruelty, and the Greeks, but even- 
tually managed to secure their independence, under ‘’chedomil, 
in the twelfth century. After this their power and territory 
greatly increased. ‘They were engaged in continual struggles 
with the decaying power of the Byzantine Empire, which at that 
time exhibited the spectacle, so forcibly described by the German 
historian, of the corpse of antiquity laid out in state. 

The Servians, under their celebrated Tzar Stephen Dushan, 
who was the contemporary of our Edward III. (1336-1356), 
came into collision with the Byzantine Emperor Catacuzenus, 
who did not hesitate to employ as his allies the Turks, then 
gradually pushing their way towards Europe. Dushan ravaged 
Macedonia * with fire and sword; his impetuous onset is com- 
pared by the Greek historians to the headlong course of a swollen 
torrent. Among his other triumphs was a great defeat of the 
Hungarians, and in 1347 he was declared by the Republic of 
Ragusa its Protector. We cannot, therefore, wonder that the 
Servian writers look back to this period as their most glorious 
national epoch, and regard him with the same reverence as the 
Bulgarians feel for their I'zar Simeon, the Poles for Sigismund 
Augustus I., and the Cechs for Charles IV. 

The dominions of Dushan included, besides the Servian king- 
dom properly so called, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, Thessaly, 
and other parts of Greece. Documents are still extant in which 
he is styled by the Pope “ magnificus princeps, illustrissimus,” &c. 
Like many other powerful sovereigns who stereotype a nation- 
ality, Stephen was also a legislator; his code of laws has been 
preserved, but we shall discuss it more at length in a subsequent 





* See Finlay’s “ Dyzantine Empire,” vol. ii. p. 544. 
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~ of our article, so as not to break the continuity of this little 
historical sketch. If we find the Servians yearning for their in- 
dependence, we must remember that they have the records of 
a noble past to fall back upon, even though it be a remote one. 


“ And all the great traditions of the past 
They see reflected in the coming time.” 


It was just in the same way that the Greeks throughout the 
Middle Ages did not forget that they were the descendants of 
Themistocles and Epaminondas. Nay, are we not even told 
somewhere a whimsical anecdote that during the early part of 
the present century, while his country was groaning under the 
Turkish yoke, some Greek pointed out Aulis with pride to a 
ig as the place from which their fleet had once sailed to 
‘roy ! 

On the death of Dushan his dominions were broken up into 
petty states, and the Turkish Sultan Murad, taking advantage of 
the weakness of Lazar, the Servian prince, invaded the country, 
and utterly defeated the Servians at the battle of Kosévo (the 
field of blackbirds) on the 10th of June 1389. No event has 
been more celebrated in the national songs than this. Many are 
the lays to tell of the treachery of Vuk Brankovic’, and the 
glorious self-immolation of Milos Obilic’, the Servian Leonidas, 
who stabbed the conqueror on the battlefield. The shroud, 
made of silk embroidered with gold, with which his Tzaritza, 
Milica, covered the body of her husband, is still preserved in the 
cloister,of Vrdnik in Syrmia; and a tree which the beloved 
Queen planted is still shown to travellers at Zupa. Her name 
is not likely to be easily forgotten, cherished as it is in a 
hundred traditions, and borne in its Slavonic sweetness by so 
many of her fair countrywomen at the present time.* 

The miserable country was now entirely prostrate before its con- 
queror. We will not fatigue our readers with picturing the benefits 
of Turkish civilisation which it enjoyed, not the least distressing 
of which was the tribute of its youths to be enrolled among the 
Janissaries, thus turning into its oppressors those who would 
have been the sturdiest supporters of their native country.t The 
growing literature of the country was stifled: the Turks con- 





* Of. also the beautiful ballad on the finding of the Tzar’s head in the 
collection of Vuk Stephnovic’, “ Obretenje Glavé Kneza Lazara” (“ National 
Songs,” ii. 158). 

+ As illustrative of this horrible practice see the ballad of Rusa 
Dragana, in the collection of the Brothers Miladinov (“Bulgarski Narodni 
Pesni”’), where a Janissary plunders a home, murders the inmates, and 
carries off a beautiful girl, whom he discovers to be his own sister, and 
himself the murderer of his parents. Cf. also the fine dramatically con- 
ceived ballad of Mickiewicz, “ The Renegade” (Renegat), 
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sidered that their rayahs had no need of books. The clergy 
alone were permitted to peruse those works which were indis- 
pensable for the service of the Church, and these were transcribed 
either in the cloisters or printed in Russia or Austria. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we get a little stir among 
this miserable and degraded people. There was at that time a 
great emigration of Servians from Turkey to Hungary, who 
settled in the southern Comitats. In 1690 the Patriarch 
Arsenius III., with 37,000 families, and in 1737 Arsenius IV., 
with many more, emigrated thither. 

By the treaty of Passarowic’ in 1718, the greater part of 
Servia was incorporated with Austria, but 1739 again saw 
this people under Mussulman rule. During the latter half of 
last century little was heard about them; at the beginning of 
the nineteenth we have the insurrection of Kara (black, Serv. 
Tsrni) George, who made a noble stand for the liberty of his 
country, and has gained a European reputation. And a fine 
manly looking fellow he must have been, to judge by the portrait 
prefixed to Paton’s “Travels,” with a handsome classical face and 
bright daring eyes, rendered a trifle more picturesque by the 
dash of the brigand—a very respectable character in these parts 
—which pervades him, and the amazing and portentous case of 
rudely ornamented pistols enswathed about his midriff. Space 
prevents us from dwelling upon subsequent events, which are 
pretty generally known, even to people so incurious of Slavonic 
matters as the English. During the rule of Milosh Obrenovic’ 
four universities were founded, and the Servians were advancing 
in commercial prosperity and intellectual activity till the outbreak 
of the present sanguinary war. We shall not introduce from Scha- 
farik the tedious list of the petty princes of Bosnia, a territory 
which derives its name from the river Bosna, which flows through 
it. Many of its rulerswere feudatories to Hungary—their country 
being the frequent battle-ground in the wars between the Hunga- 
rians and Turks. Matthias Corvinus drove the Turks out of 
Bosnia, and made the land into a Hungarian Banat, and after- 
wards in 1473 into a kingdom ; but in the reign of Ferdinand I. 
(1528) Bosnia was entirely lost to Hungary, and all subsequent 
attempts to recover it were unsuccessful. While owners of this 
province, the Hungarian kings took the additional title of sove- 
reign of Rama, the name of the southern part of Bosnia. 

The earliest composition which has come down to us in the 
Illyrian language (to use the generic term), is the production of 
an unknown priest of Dioklea, now Duklja—a mere collection of 
ruins, formerly the capital of South-Western Illyria, on the river 
Moraca. Hence he is called in Latin Anonymus Presbyter 
Diocleas, or in Illyrian Pop Dukljanin. He must have lived 
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about the middle of the twelfth century, as the chronicle in verse 
compiled by him extends to the year 1161. The poem itself 
consists of about 1165 lines. Like our own rhyming histories, it 
is tedious, and is interesting only as a literary monument. It is 
printed by Kukuljevic’ Sakcinski in the Archives for South 
Slavonic History (“Arkiv za povéstnicu Jugoslavensku”), Agram, 
1351. 

The early period of Servian literature has been investigated 
with great care by the celebrated Schafarik. We cannot, how- 
ever, follow him here in his minute enumeration of the oldest 
documents to be found in the Servian language, the inscriptions 
on coins, &c. We shall, however, select the most important.* 

1. The “ Life of St. Simeon,” by his son, St. Sabbas, the first 
Archbishop of Servia, preserved in a MS. of the seventeenth 
century. 

2. The “ History of St. Simeon and Sabbas,” by Dometian, 
compiled in 1264, and preserved in a MS. of the fourteenth 
century—for the copy must certainly have been written between 
1350 and 1400. Dometian (or Domitian) was a monk of the 
cloister of Khilander. It has been edited several times, the 
latest edition being that of Danicic’, a scholar to whom we are 
indebted for an admirable lexicon of the Old Servian, indispen- 
sable to all students of this interesting language. 

3. The “ Rodoslov ; or, Lives of Servian Kings and Arch- 
bishops,” compiled by Archbishop Daniel, who died in 1338. 
Here are contained the lives of Kings Radoslav, Vladislav, Urosh, 
Dragutin, Queen Helena, Milutin, Urosh III., and Stephen 
Dushan. After his death his book was continued by an anony- 
mous writer or writers in the work entitled, “'Tzaroslavnik.” 
The ‘ Rodoslov” has also been edited by Danicic’ (Agram, 
1866). We must tell the reader candidly that neither elegance 
of style nor vigour of narration will be found in these produc- 
tions. They are written in an involved and confused manner, 
and the language differs very much from the modern Servian, 
being, in fact, a kind of ecclesiastical Slavonic, greatly modified 
by Servian influences. The prose is, however, as good as any- 
thing of the kind in our own country at a similar period. 

In 1394 we have the celebrated code of laws of King Stephen 
Dushan, one of the earliest specimens of Slavonic legislation. 
This in importance can only be compared with the “ Rousskaia 
Pravda” of Yaroslav. 

The laws have been much praised for their humane’ and 





* The two oldest documents of the Servian language, properly so called, 
which have come down to us, are a letter of Koulin, the Ban of Bosnia in 
1189, and the letter of the Tzar Simeon Nemanja to the monastery of 
Khilander, on Mount Athos. 
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civilised spirit, in many respects, especially their encouragement 
of the virtue of hospitality. Some of the punishments, however, 
which they sanction appear barbarous at the present time.* 

After the fall of the Servian monarchy at the battle of Kosévo 
in 1389, there is hardly any written literature in Servian for 
some centuries, although, as we shall show presently, the activity 
of the Dalmatians to a certain extent compensated for it. ‘There 
was, however, a noble ballad literature living orally among the 
people in the midst of their deplorable degradation. They did 
not forget that they were once a nation. 

It is now time that we should speak of these ballads, which 
are inferior to none which any other European people can show. 
The first attempt to collect them and give them forth to the 
general public was made by the Franciscan monk Andrew Kacic’ 
Miosic’,a Dalmatian, who died in 1783. Here was clearly a man 
of good taste, and with a poetic insight far in advance of his 
age, for as yet no scholar had in any country thought of col- 
lecting national ballads. Such poems were altogether alien to 
the artificial French taste which was then dominant throughout 
Europe. “ Percy’s Reliques,” which may be said to have created 
the modern romantic school of poetry, which rapidly spread from 
England to Germany, were not published till 1765. The collec- 
tion was printed at Venice in 1756: it consists partly of songs 
taken from the mouths of the people, and partly of pieces of his 
own composition. Attention was called to them by the Abbé 
Fortis, but they were not fully known till the publication of the 
four volumes of Vuk Stephanovic’ Karadshic’ in 1824 (“ Narodne 
Srpske Pjesme,” Leipzig). Many of these were translated into 
German by Theresa von Jacobi, afterwards the wife of Professor 
Robinson of America, who wrote under the pseudonym of 'Talvj 
(“ Volkslieder der Serben,” Halle und Leipzig). Soon afterwards 
an English version of some of the most remarkable appeared 
from the pen of Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Bowring, with an 





* Take the following as instances :— 

Whoever sells a Christian (slave) to a man of any other faith shall have 
his hands cut off and his tongue cut out. 

If a nobleman commits an assault on another nobleman, he is to have 
his hands and nose cut off; if a peasaut commits an assault on a noble- 
man, he is to be hanged. 

If slaves assemble together in a riotous manner, they are to have their 
ears cut off and their eyebrows singed off, &c., &c. 

These laws were first published from the MS. by Raic in his History 
at the close of the last century, since which time they have been edited 
by Schafarik and Miklosic’, We have used the convenient little edition 
printed by Novakovic’, at Belgrade (“Zakonik Stephana Dusana, Tzara 
Srpskog ?. 1870. Macieiowski, a Pole, has written an excellent history of 
Slavonic legislation, of which there is a German translation. 
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elaborate introduction. The renderings, however, it must be 
confessed, are diffuse and inaccurate. <A very extraordinary pro- 
duction was that issued by the present Lord Lytton in 1861, 
entitled “ Serbski Pesme ” (sic),* or “ National Songs of Servia.” 
The version is obviously made from a French translation, 
although here and there a few words of Servian are quoted; and 
we are told of the lays at the conclusion of the preface, 
“ Whether they be weeds or wildflowers, I have at least gathered 
them on their native soil, amidst the solitudes of the Carpathians 
and along the shores of the Danube.” Of these translations it 
may be remarked with truth, that they are carelessly executed 
and utterly false to the spirit of the original. 

The metre of the Servian poems is the unrlymed trochaic— 
rendered familiar to Englishmen by Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha:” 
it seems the natural rhythm of people in a rude state of civilisa- 
tion with poetical instincts, occurring in the old Bohemian frag- 
ment, “ The Judgment of Libusa ” (“ Libusin Soud”), and also in 
the Finnish epic, the “ Kalewala.” 

In a short article like the present, a minute analysis of these 
remarkable songs cannot be attempted. ‘The ballads are sung 
to an instrument with one string, called a gusla, of which a 
representation may be seen prefixed to the first volume of Vuk’s 
collection. It isa sort of half-violin and half-guitar, and in shape 
resembles one part of a pear cut in two. No doubt the melody of 
the language, as in Italian, greatly assists all these ¢mprovisatort. 
The use of the gusla, thanks to the march of civilisation and the 
spread of Parisian fashions, which in the minds of many people 
are identical things, is fast going out. It is certainly a curious 
phenomenon that in such modern times we should find a class 
of Homeride chanting to such primitive music the heroic 
achievements of their ancestors. A great deal of this kind of 
poetry is still in process of composition, as many of the songs 
relate to comparatively modern events, especially the exploits of 
Peter the Great and Napoleon If 

To the majority of readers the cycle which treats of Knez Lazar 
and his fate at tle battle of Kosévo would prove the most. inte- 
resting. Very beautiful is that in which Milica, the wife of Lazar, 





* The title alone betrays an ignorance of the simplest rules of Servian 
grammar. Such forms as “Ouroch, Douchan ” at once show their French 
origin, but it is difficult to account for the following: “This people, a 
branch of the old Slavonic family, descended in the seventh century from 
the AKrapak mountains and established themselves, under permission of 
the Emperor Heracleus, in Afesia Superiora” (p. xiv.). 

+ A good collection of songs of the Montenegrins (Tzrnogortzi) was pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1837 by Milutinovic’, under the name of Tchoubr 
Tchoikovic’. 
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in order to save some scion of her race, entreats her brothers, 
one after the other, to stay from the battle—but they are all 
eager to go:— 
“ Mildly throws her arms around her brother, 

And doth in these words at once accost him :— 

‘O my brother, Jugovic’ Voino ! 

Thou art granted to my close entreaties, 

And the Tzar doth send thee kindly greeting ; 

Give the horses to what chief thou choosest, 

Thou with me shalt rest thee at Kroushévtdz, 

I shall have a brother still to swear by.’ * 

To her Voino Jugovic’ replieth : 

‘O my sister! to thy white bower hie thee ; 

Never backward goes a noble warrior, 

Never leaves the coursers of his master, 

Even when he knows that death awaits him. 

Let me, sister, go unto Kosévo, 

For the Holy Cross my blood to lavish, 

Dying for my faith, and with my brothers.’ 

Thus he spake and quickly passed the portals.” 


The news of the result of the battle is brought by two ravens: 
the Tzar is defeated, and afterwards put to death in the tent of 
the conqueror Murad, who is himself stabbed by Milosh Obilic’, 
destined to be memorable for ever afterwards in Servian legend 
and song. We are somewhat afraid that our fragment of a 
version may appear bald by the side of others—ovd yap rountixot 
éopev, as Socrates said—but it will be found strictly literal, and 
an attempt has been made to imitate the rhythm of the original. 

Besides the historical persons who figure in the ballads, there 
is the great legendary hero, Marko Kralevic’, who, like the 
Russian Ilya Murometz, has many of the characteristics of a 
supernatural being. He lives a hundred and sixty years, and 
no sword or club can kill him. His victories, chiefly over the 
Turks and Hungarians, are narrated in the most exaggerated 
phraseology. It is the old incarnation of manhood and prowess 
with which we meet in the popular poetry of all nations. At 
last, in the glory of his strength,‘ he perishes on the field of 
battle, but the circumstances of his death are enveloped in 
mystery. According to some he was conveyed from the scene of 
strife to a secret cave, where his wounds were healed, and where, 
like our own Arthur in his “ isle-valley of ‘ Avilion,’” he lies 
hid, destined to appear on some future occasion to rescue his 
people from their oppressors. Almost as mysterious a being as 
the hero himself is his horse Sharatz, who was presented to 
him by a vila or fairy. These same beings appear iu Bulgarian 
poetry under the name of Samovilas (solitary vilas) or Samodivas. 





* Alluding to the custom of pobratimstvo. 
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Their magic powers are unlimited ; they carry off young girls ;* 
their songs have such bewildering sweetness, like those of the 
sirens of old, that men who listen will eventually lose their 
reason; on the other hand, they are capable of human passions, 
and we find them enamoured of Servian and Bulgarian heroes, 
and luring them away. 

Many of the love-songs and poems relating to domestic life 
are exquisite and show great refinement of feeling. All this must 
necessarily be a source of amazement to those who are only pre- 
pared to find a nation of pork-butchers, as a leading daily paper 
was pleased to style the unfortunate Servians a little while ago, 
forgetful of the Sos ipopBes of Homeric traditions. After the 
death of Vuk Stephanovic’, a supplementary volume was pub- 
lished by his widow, which her husband had left prepared for the 
press (‘‘Srpske Narodne Pjesme iz Herzegovine,” Vienna, 1866). 
We cannot hope for a much further prolongation of this delight- 
ful period of popular poetry in Slavonic countries,—such pro- 
ductions only emanate from a people conscious of great national 
struggles and national triumphs, before naive emotions and 
crudely fresh imaginations have been flattened down to a dead 
level by cosmopolitan realism and the matter of fact of science. 

One of the last collections which we have seen is a little 
volume of Servian national songs from Bosnia, published at 
Sarajevo in 1867 by Bogolub Petranovic’ (“Srpske Narodne 
Pjesme iz Bosne”). Here the songs, many of which are very 
beautiful, and of a truly idyllic character, are thickly interspersed 
with Turkish words. Let us take one at random from page 129, 
and give some of it in an English prose version, probably the 
first time it has ever worn an occidental dress : t— 

“© maiden, thou beautiful one ! 
Why dost thou hide thyself from me ? 


I can recognise thee 
By thy white sheep, 


O maiden, thou fair one! 

Do not hide thine eyes from me ; 
I can know thee 

By thy tall stature ; 

Thy stature is noble 

As a green palm. 








* Many of the same propensities are found in the Russian rousalki and 
the Polish wili. A host of parallels in the Western mythologies will occur 
to the English reader—the or story of “ Kilmeny,” the best thing ever 
written by the Ettrick Shepherd, Leyden’s “ Maid of Colonsay,” and Mr. 
Arnold’s “ Forsaken Merman,” show some of these legends in a pleasing 
poetical shape. 

t “O djcvoiko dilbere 
Shto se krijesh od mene ?” 
The word dilbere is Turkish, and signifies beautiful. 
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O maiden, thou fair one! 
Do not hide thine eyes from me ; 
I may know thee 

By thy fair face ; 

Thy face is fair— 

A rosy colour on the fairness. 

I wish to take away thy kerchief, 
To see thy dark eyes, 

To kiss thy fair face.” 

This seems to us a very sweet pastoral; we have only given two 
or three of the verses. How sad to think that it comes to us 
from fields so lately deluged with the blood of their long- 
suffering inhabitants. Well may the Bosnian exclaim— 

“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.” 


The loss of culture which Servia was obliged to suffer when 
passing under the yoke of the Turk was in some measure com- 
pensated by the outburst, in the succeeding century, of a vigor- 
ous national life among the Dalmatians, especially in the little 
republic of Ragusa (called by the Slavonians Dubrovnik), which 
reached such a high pitch of civilisation. During the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries this city, now in a state of 
decay, was a kind of Slavonic Athens. The influence of Italian 
literature, then culminating, was further strengthened by crowds 
of learned Greeks, Chalkokondylas, Laskaris, and others, who 
found refuge within its walls when Constantinople had been 
taken by the Turks. 

We do not intend giving a list of all these authors; we shall 
select a few of the more noteworthy, so as to give our readers 
some idea of what Dalmatian literature actually was, Lyrics 
generally, and the lyric drama, seem to be the staple of Dal- 
matian productions. Hannibal Lucic’ (1480-1525) was a very 
popular poet in his day, author of erotics, a drama, translations, 
&c., published first by his son Anthony at Venice in 1556, and 
reprinted by the indefatigable Dr. Gaj, who occupied himself 
with editing the Dalmatian Classics at Agram in 1847. Very 
celebrated in its time was the “ Jegjupka,” or “Gipsey,” of 
Andrew Cubranovic’ (1500-1559). We are told of the poet 
that he was originally a silversmith, but deserted this craft and 
betook himself to that of the Muses. The poem of the “ Gipsey ” 
is said to have been evoked iu this wise. He was on one occasion 
following a young lady, the object of his affections, and urging his 
addresses, when she turned round and said scornfully in Italian 
to her attendant, in the hearing of the poet, “Che vuole da me 
questo zingaro?” (“ What does that gipsey want with me?”). The 
despised lover took up the word of reproach, and wrote a poem 
in which he introduced a gipsey prophesying their various for- 
tunes to a company of ladies, and concluding with an expostula- 
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tion to the hard-learted nymph for her obduracy, Schafarik 
speaks of this piece with great enthusiasm, and calls it “a 
truly splendid flower in the garden of the Illyrian Muses.” 
A very similar story is said to have suggested the “ Dervise” 
(“Dervish”) of Stjepo Gucetic’, in which the author represents 
himself as a Turkish dervish. These two pieces are elegant and 
spirited productions in the Italian manner. 

The chief of the Ragusan poets, however, was Ivan Gundulic 
(sometimes called by his Italian name of Gondola). Very few 
facts are known of the life of this man, so celebrated in his own 
country. He died in the year 1638, aged fifty, having discharged 
several important public offices in the state. “His death,” 
adds Schafarik, “was not too early for his fame, but too early for 
literature and the glory and prosperity of his country.” He 
himself published but little in his lifetime, and it is deeply to 
be regretted that so many of his writings perished in the earth- 
quake in 1667, after which disaster Ragusa never recovered her 
former prosperity. The so-called Petrarchan School of Illyrian 
poetry languished after this, and vapoured itself away in mere 
elegances and prettinesses. Dalmatian poets of the last and pre- 
sent century have not made any considerable figure. Those of 
our readers who wish to make acquaintance with their produc- 
tions, cannot do better than consult the two works mentioned 
at the heading of our article ; firstly, the admirable ‘‘ Anthology 
of Croatian and Servian Literature” (“ Antologija Pjesnictva 
Hrvatskoga i Srbskoga”), published at Agram in 1876, by 
August Senoa; and secondly, the “ South Slavonic Anthology ” 
(“ Anthologie Jihoslovanské”), edited by Vacslav Krizek, at 
Prague, in 1863. The former of these works contains a very 
full collection of the best pieces, including many of the ballads. 
Here we see that the voice of the nation is a real audible voice ; 
and it is quite possible that the whirligig of time, among its 
other changes, may even yet bring to light an Illyrian nation- 
ality, however much such an idea might at the present time 
produce ridicule in some quarters. The city of Ragusa itself 
has dwindled down into a petty provincial town under Austrian 
government ; its commercial and literary glories have vanished. 
The population is now probably not more than 7000 people. 

The “Osman” of Gundulic’, on which his fame rests, is an 
epic in twelve books, and was written to celebrate the victory of 
the Poles under Chodkiewicz over the Turks and Tartars, in 
1621, at Chocim.* Schafarik praises Gundulic’ for the richness 
of his imagination, the lofty tone of his verse and its delicately 





* This battle has also formed the subject of a Polish epic by Bishop 
Krasicki, a poor production, although once very much admired. 
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constructed rhythm. We are perfectly willing to allow that 
‘‘Osman” possesses considerable spirit, and that the versifica- 
tion is very soft and melodious; but, on the whole, it seems to 
us a tedious poem. The short quatrains in which it is written 
lack the true epic dignity. 

Leaving now the Dalmatian (or Croatian) offshoot from the 
Illyrian stock, let us return to the Servians. We shall pass over 
a few insignificant writers, but may perhaps allude briefly to 
George Brankovic’ (1645-1711), who compiled a history of Servia 
till the end of the seventeenth century, which is still preserved 
in MS. From this time till the close of last century Servian 
literature did not exist: the spirit of the people seemed crushed 
out of them, as they were tortured by Austrian persecutors on 
the one hand, and Turkish on the other. Till the reign of 
Milosh Obrenovic’ in the present century, hardly a Servian 
printed book was to be seen. The great progress which the 
Servians have made since their country was emancipated from 
the Turkish yoke is the best answer to those who would, from 
political motives, speak of them with depreciation, and at the 
same time the severest condemnation of Ottoman rule. To this 
gloomy period belongs a work of considerable philological im- 
portance, viz., the “Critical Servian Grammar” of George 
Krizanic’ (with comparison of the Russian, Polish, Croatian, 
and White-Russian), still preserved in MS, at Moscow. Very 
little is known of the life of Krizanic’. He was a Roman 
Catholic priest, who, upon some accusation, which has not been 
ascertained, was banished to Tobolsk, in Siberia, where he finished 
this laborious work. He has himself placed at the end of his 
manuscript,“ pisanov Sibiri” (written in Siberia). This obscure and 
unrecognised philologist showed a great deal of insight into his 
subject, and anticipated many of the views of Vuk Stephanovic’. 
Thus he adopts a similar system of orthography (and Servian 
orthography, up to the present day, like Bulgarian, is a terrible 
chaos) ; he rejects the mutes at the end of words, and employs 
j for the preiotised vowels. Another of his manuscripts is pre- 
served in the Synodal Library at Moscow. It is to be regret- 
ted that no one of the indefatigable Russian antiquaries—no 
Kostomarov or Sreznevski—has printed the curious work of 
the obscure exile. 

The spark of nationality still existed, and there were men 
found to tan it. Such a man was Raic’ (1726-1801), a thorough 
patriot. He was born in Slavonia, a province of Austria in- 
habited by Servians, the son of poor parents, but he had all the 
enthusiasm for learning of the Russian Lomondésov, whom he 
very much resembled. Thus we find him making his way on 
foot from his native town to Kiev, where be was received into 
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the ecclesiastical seminary, and devoted himself to theology. 
Here he spent three years, and on the conclusion of his studies 
betook himself to Moscow. On his return to his native country, 
having met with a cold reception from those whom he had ex- 
pected to foster his studies—“ quum nullus arrideret Mzcenas,” 
in the words of Goronwy Owen’s epitaph—he returned to Russia, 
and while at Kiev resolved to write the history of the Servian 
nation. He set about his task with all the ardour of a patriot 
and the conscientiousness of a true scholar. Knowing that the 
Slavonic cloisters in European Turkey contained many unpub- 
lished manuscripts (numbers of which have since unfortunately 
perished in the miserable wars which have harassed the country), 
he visited Constantinople and many other parts of that empire. 
On his return to Austria he took up his abode at Neusatz on 
the Danube (in the earlier partof this centuryalso for long the head- 
quarters of the celebrated scholar Schafarik), and here he busied 
himself with his history. This work he finished in 1768, but it was 
not published till upwards of twenty years later. In 1772 he be- 
came a monk, and died in 1801, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. The work of Raic’ is extremely interesting as a monument 
of learned industry, a triumph of “man’s unconquerable mind,” 
as Wordsworth has it ; but at the present time it does not pos- 
sess much critical value. The style is harsh, and a great deal 
of the ethnology (a science then in its infancy) unsound. Thus, 
among other strange statements, he holds the Bulgarians on the 
Volga to have been Slavonians. 

After Raic’ we come upon two indefatigable Servian workers : 
Dositei Obradovic’ (1739-1811), and Vuk Stephanovic’ (1787- 
1864). The life of the former has been written by himself. He 
was a man of varied learning, and his career was marked by 
many curious adventures. After having visited nearly every 
part of Europe (including England, where he was received with 
great hospitality*), Obradovic’ returned to Servia, and became 
tutor to the children of ''zrni George. Obradovic’ was a man 
sprung from the people, an indefatigable worker for national 
education, and his labours were crowned with success. The list 
of his compilations and translations is very great. It is such 
men as this who are invaluable in the infancy of the civilisation 
of their country. Acting on the wise principle that the language 
as it is spoken should be cultivated, and not a jargon, overloaded 
with archaic and supposed classical forms, he did incalculable 
good by destroying the influence of the Old Slavonic among his 





* Thus, in the inscription in a book presented to him by Dr. Fordyce, an 
eminent London physician of the time, we find the following :—“ Dositheo 
Obradovics Serbiano, viro linguis variis erudito, sanctissimis moribus 
morato,” &c., a sufficient proof of his popularity among our countrymen. 
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countrymen. Up to his time the style of a book was adjudged 
to be good just so far as it approached that antique standard, 
and the language of the people was despised. We always find 
this struggle in a half-formed literature. The same mania for 
supposed purisms is at present widening the gulf which already 
exists between the written and spoken languages in the case of 
modern Greek and Roumanian. Before his death his great 
services to his country were recognised by his appointment as 
member of the Senate and Superintendent of National Education. 

The man, however, who was destined to bring the Servian 
language into the greatest prominence was Vuk (or Wolf) 
Stephanovic’ Karadshic’, of whose collection of songs we have 
previously spoken, Vuk was an indefatigable scholar and 
patriot. Up to his time the Servian language had been, so far 
as‘ all foreigners were concerned, simply rudis, indigestaque 
moles. He wrote a good grammar, which has formed the basis 
of all published since, and to which Jacob Grimm furnished a 
preface, thus ushering it into the world under the most favour- 
able auspices. ‘l'o him, also, we owe a Servian dictionary (“Srpski 
Riechnik”), and collections of tales and proverbs. ‘The Servian 
national tales are in the highest degree interesting—a small 
volume of them, translated into German, was published by Vuk’s 
daughter,,; Wilhelmina.* 

It was Milosh Obrenovic’ who introduced the printing-press 
into Servia. Up to the commencement of the present war litera- 
ture was in a flourishing state ; a great impulse had been given 
to Croatian studies by the establishment at Agram, the capital of 
Croatia, of a South Slavonic university. The Matica Srbska, a 
literary society, founded in part by Schafarik, still flourishes at 
Belgrade. Modern Servian literature appears, in great measure, 
to have taken the German for its model, and cannot be said to 
have studied in a bad school. One could wish there were not 
quite so many poems written in hexameters and pentameters, 
and so many alcaic odes. ‘he Bohemians are guilty of the same 
weakness, and, as far as that goes, the Hungarians too, although 
they have nothing to do with our Slavonic family. But the 
Slovak poet Holly fairly distances all with his pieces in hexa- 
meters, his elegiacs, his sapphics, and the whole classical reper- 
toire ! Surely a good deal of this must be mere scholarly verse- 
making, and alien to the genius of the language. 

We shall not attempt to give anything like a complete list of 
the Servian and Croatian authors of this century—any such 





*'s Volksmiirchen der Serben. Mit einer Vorrede von Jacob Grimm.” 


Berlin, 1854. Some translations will also be found in the “ Contes Slaves’ 
of Chodzko, and “Slavonic Fairy Tales” by John T, Naaké of the British 
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enumeration would far exceed the limits of our article. A few 
names—each of which marks a definite feature of the literature 
—must suffice. Lucian Musici, an archimandrite, and after- 
wards bishop (1777-1837), was highly esteemed by his country- 
men as a poet. His patriotic odes are said to have affected them 
like an electric shock. Musici employs the classical metres 
frequently ; he seems to be equally at home in hexameters, 
elegiacs, and alcaics. The great flexibility of the Slavonic 
languages, and the marked emphasis of the accent, make it 
possible to employ every kind of rhythm. 

Simon Milutinovic’ composed an epic poem entitled “ Ser- 
bianka,” which describes the chief incidents of the Servian war 
in 1812. It was published at Leipzig in 1826. We have pre- 
viously allnded to his collection of Montenegrin songs. He is 
also the author of a tragedy on Milosh Obilic’, who slew Sultan 
Murad, and divides the honours in modern Servian poetry with 
Kara George ; and there cannot be a doubt that both the men 
were heroes, although their sphere of action lay in a remote 
country, and had obscure surroundings. ‘The Croatians have 
also been very active in the development of their literature. One 
of the most celebrated of their poems in modern times is the 
“Death of the Agha Ismail Cengic’,” by Ivan Mazuranic’ (born 
in 1813, in Croatia). Of this production we are told that it is 
so popular among the Servian races, as stimulating their pas- 
sions against the detested Turk, that if has been called “The 
Epos of Hate.” Ismail was the descendant of an old Bosnian 
family, who had turned Mussulmans to keep their estates when 
the country was first invaded. From a well-known principle of 
human nature, it has been found that these renegades are more 
fanatical than the Turks themselves. His exploits were chiefly 
directed against the Uskoks and Montenegrins. ‘The poem is 
composed in the metre rendered so familiar by the Servian bal- 
lads collected by Vuk, It is spirited, but with a savage air 
about it, engendered by the scenes described—the fierce border 
wars of long hereditary hatred; and the conclusion, where the 
head, turban, and sabre of the slain Agha are brought in as 
spoils of triumph is dramatically conceived. 

Some of the modern lyrical poets write very gracefully, and 
among them Preradovic’, Jovanovic’, and Radicevic’ especially 
deserve mention. We have no space to venture here upon any 
versions ; nor, indeed, do we believe that a review ought to be 
filled with such sort of things. We must send our readers to 
M. Senoa’s capital Anthology—a veritable corpus poetarum 
Serbicorum. They will there see how gracefully some of these 
men can write, albeit their very names are unknown among us. 
Indeed, a sort of pity comes over us when we think of the fate of 
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the men of genius who produce their works in what may be styled 
proletarian languages. ‘The Englishman, Frenchman, and Ger- ° 
man, and the inhabitants of one or two other nationalities, address 
a magnificent audience, and their “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” are wafted to the four quarters of the winds, 
and salute each hemisphere ; but how circumscribed the area of 
a Dane, a Dutchman, a Hungarian, and a Servian! 

We must here say a few words about the literary movement 
under Dr. Ljudevit Gaj, which lasted from 1836-1848. This 
patriotic enthusiast endeavoured to fuse all the South Slavonic 
dialects or languages—among others, the Slovenish, of which 
more anon—into one common language, to which he proposed to 
give the name of Illyrian; but the borrowing of the dual from 
the Slovenish, and other grammatical peculiarities, were dis- 
agreeable to the Croatians ; a kind of piebald literary language 
was created, and his efforts resulted in failure. Still the struggle 
was a noble one, and bore some good fruits; the desperate 
development of dialects, which has been the bane of all Slavonic 
literati, was somewhat checked. Many of the old Illyrian 
classics were reprinted, and the labours of such men as Babukic’ 
the grammarian, and Stanko Vraz the poet, threw a lustre upon 
the period. 

One of the most indefatigable and patriotic of modern Croa- 
tian scholars is Ivan Kukuljevic’ Sakcinski, who, besides editing 
many early Croatian and Servian works, has earned the gratitude 
of all labourers in this field by his admirable “ Arkiv za povest- 
nicu Jugoslavensku” (‘Collection of Documents for South 
Slavonic History”), of which several volumes have appeared. 
This work is a veritable storehouse of Slavonic history, arche- 
ology, and literature: in it many important documents were 
first published,* and in Dr. Francis Racki he has found an 
excellent coadjutor. Croatian history has been well handled by 
Professor Ljubic. It is indeed pathetic to see the patriotic 
struggles of this people: although dismembered, they never 
cease to labour for that unity which is necessary for their 
healthy national existence. When will politics cease to be 
the playthings of despots and matters of antechamber grimace 
and mendacity, and be settled by those who alone have to bear 
the heat and burden of the struggle—the people ? 

It is, indeed, as true now as it ever was— 


“ Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi.” 





* We should be absolutely wanting in gratitude and pietas if we failed 
to call attention to the excellent Slavonic Review now being; published at 
Berlin by Professors Jagic’, Leskien, and Nehring. It is the duty of 
every lover of things Slavonic to become a subscriber. 
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A few words must be added on the Montenegrins, who in 
these last months have been brought very prominently for- 
ward. Frequent travellers have described the mountain home 
of the sturdy patriots, whom we persist in rather whimsically 
calling by an Italian name. Perhaps Mr. Tennyson’s sonnet 
may do something towards makirfg their legitimate appellation 
more current. This curious little country—a true eagle’s nest 
—has succeeded in securing a quasi-independence in spite of 
its being surrounded by Turks: it originally contained those 
refugees who, flying from Servia after the fatal battle of Kosévo, 
had refused to own allegiance to the Sultan. Here we have, 
indeed, the mountain voice of Liberty, about which Wordsworth 
wrote in his fine sonnet. 

Their national existence has been a constant series of struggles 
against Turk, Austrian, and French (during the despotism of the 
first Napoleon). Originally the ecclesiastical and civil functions 
were combined in one person, called the Vladika, who ruled over 
this little principality ; these offices were, however, separated at 
the death of Peter II. We have already alluded to their collec- 
tion of national songs—very curious on linguistic, poetic, and 
historic grounds. ‘These stern mountaineers have not driven 
the Muses from their strongholds. Peter II. himself was a poet 
and author of several works, The best which we have seen is 
the piece entitled “ Loucha Mikrokozma” (“The Light of the 
Microcosm’), published at Belgrade in 1845. 

It appears to us that our notice of Servians and Croatians 
would be incomplete without some remarks upon the Slovens, 
who are connected with them so closely by their political history 
and language. These people are frequently styled Wends, and 
their language Wendish—an inconvenient term, as it causes 
some confusion with the tongue of the Lusatian Wends, who 
belong to the western branch of the great Slavonic family, and 
are included partly in Prussia, partly in Saxony. The Slovenish 
language is spoken in Carinthia, Carniola, and a portion of 
Styria, where it begins just south of Klagenfurth. It is also the 
vernacular of some parts of Hungary. These provinces seem 
generally to have gone together in the varying fates of the 
sections of the Austrian empire, with which they were connected 
as a Margravate as early as the tenth century. For a time 
they were seized by Ottokar of Bohemia, but regained by 
Rudolph I., who divided them among his sons. 

The importance of modern Slovenish literature is slight, 
but their language (for it can in reality assert higher claims 
than those of a dialect ) has acquired a great interest from the 





* Our article is not, strictly speaking, philological, and we have there- 
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views of Kopitar, Miklosich, and others, who regard their 
country as the cradle of the old Slavonic, now used only as the 
ecclesiastical language. It was here that Cyril and Methodius, 
the Slavonic apostles, principa'ly laboured, according to some 
traditions. It must be remarked that both Kopitar and Miklo- 
sich are Slovens by birth. For the subdivisions of this Old 
Slovenish (Altslovenisch), as he calls it, the reader must betake 
himself to that opus magnum of Slavonic philology, the 
“Comparative Grammar of Miklosich,” an astonishing monu- 
ment of erudition and clear linguistic insight. And here let us 
say once for all that the mere Greek and Latin scholar, the man 
who has never had the courage to go out of the somewhat narrow 
groove of an (English) university curriculum, must not imagine 
that these bypaths of philology have not had the advantage of 
acute students and scientific method. The Russians can point 
with pride to such fine scholars as Vostokov and Sreznevski ; 
the Poles to Linde, whose large lexicon, “omnis Slavitatis,” as 
we might almost say, is a work more to be expected from a 
national academy than a single individual ; and the Bohemians 
can show triumphantly the learned labours of Jungmann. The 
origin of no race in the world has been treated of in a more 
exhaustive manner than that of the Slavs by Schafarik in his 
“Slavonic Antiquities.” On the subject of Palso-Slavonic, 
Miklosich declared his views unaltered in his latest publication.* 
“ The language which forms the subject of the present treatise is, 
according to our conviction, in spite of all opinions expressed to 
the contrary, that of the Pannonian Slovens in the middle of 
the ninth century. ‘This language was in the following cen- 
turies the liturgical tongue of the Bulgarian Slovens, the Serbs, 
Croats, and finally of the Russians. In the nature of things it 
was by each of these peoples brought nearer to their native 
idiom.” Such is the opinion of Miklosich, who must be acknow- 
ledged to be at the present time at the head of Slavonic philo- 
logists. The only other great name on his side has been that 
of Kopitar. Of deceased Slavists, Schafarik and Schleicher (a 
great authority) held it to be Old Bulgarian ; and of those living, 
this is the view of Professor Leskien, author of an excellent 
handbook of the language.t It is this question, and that of the 
relative antiquity of the Glagolitic and Cyrillic alphabets, which 
may be said still to divide the Slavonic camps. If we may 





fore said but little of the subordinate dialects of these Slavonic languages, 
which in many instances have had their special authors. It is in this way 
that the Slavs have played into the hands of their enemies, who have 
thoroughly understood the great motto of despotism Divide et impera. 

* “ Altslovenische Formenlehre in Paradigmen.” Wien, 1874. 

+ “Handbuch der Altbulgarischen Sprache.” Weimar, 1871. 
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venture our opinion, we must give in our adhesion to the view of 
Schleicher and Leskien. The subject is far too minute to admit 
of discussion in the present pages, a great part of the argument 
turning upon the existence of certain Palzoslavonic sounds which 
are not found in modern Slovenish, but can be very plainly seen 
in modern Bulgarian. How can we hope to interest general 
readers with these minutize ? 

The orthography of Slovenish is in a very unsettled state : 
the language struggles hard for existence, as German is in 
fashion, and takes the lead in the large towns. It has also 
largely encroached upon the Slavonic language, and sometimes 
produces as grotesque an appearance as the Anglo-Welsh which 
one hears in the Principality. What are we to say of such 
words as furba, colour ; ferbezen, bold (Ger. vorwitziy) ; farar, 
Ger. pfarrer ; and britov, a churchyard (Ger. friedhof)? In 
these piteous exhibitions we are reminded of the dreadful words 
which we occasionally meet in the Bohemian or Cech lan- 
guage. 

An excellent grammar was published by Kopitar.* To this 
a very masterly survey of the Slavonic family of languages was 
prefixed. It is to be regretted that Kopitar, who has deserved 
so well of Slavonic philology, should have imported so much per- 
sonal abuse into all his writings ; his mean-spirited attacks upon 
Schafarik and Dunin- Borkowski are simply pitiable. 

We have already alluded to the efforts of Ljndevit Gaj to con- 
struct a regular South Slavonic language, and to weld the Ser- 
vian, Croatian, and Slovenish into one harmonious whole. Petty 
jealousies alone have prevented this. Slovenish stand in nearly 
the same relation to Servian and Croatian as Slovak to Bohe- 
mian—viz., it has preserved many older forms. Slovenish has 
kept the dual not only in pronouns and substantives, but even in 
verbs ; and many other peculiarities could be specified approach- 
ing far closer to the antique type. 

A fair idea of the area over which their language is spoken 
may be formed if we consider it as extending to Klagenfurth in 
the north, Fiume (Slavonic, Réka) on the south, Agram and 
Varasdin on the east, and the Adriatic on the west. 

In the Old Slovenish language are the celebrated Frisingian 
fragments, so called because discovered at Frising in Bavaria 
in 1807; they are now preserved in the Museum of Munich. 
They have been assigned to the latter half of the eighth century ; 
and, if this date is correct (and there does not seem any reason 
to dispute it), this must be the oldest piece of Slavonic writing 
in existence. These fragments have been edited by Koppen, 





* “Grammatik der Slavischen Sprache in Krain,” &c. Laibach, 1808. 
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Kopitar, and Miklosich. Their contents are of a religious 
character. 

The Slovenes are poorer in ballads than most of their Slavonic 
brethren. A vigorous impulse was given to their language and 
literature by the labours of Primus Truber, born in 1508, near 
Laibach, still the great centre of Slovenish culture. He was an 
indefatigable Protestant preacher, the intimate friend of Mel- 
anchthon, one of those noble-hearted workers whom we frequently 
find in the early history df a language. Persecution was soon 
active against him, and the detestable Ferdinand I. (almost as 
hateful as the second of his name who deluged Bohemia with 
blood) issued orders for his arrest—a proceeding which would 
probably have been followed by his summary execution. ‘Truber, 
however, fled to the court of Christopher, Duke of Wurtemberg, 
who protected him. Here a printing-press was set up under the 
patronage of Ungnad, Baron von Sonneg, and other Protestants, 
which was busily employed several years. The Glagolitic types, 
with which most of the books were printed, became, curiously 
enough, at a later period, the property of the College de Propa- 
ganda Fide at Rome. The productions of this press are regarded 
as great bibliographical curiosities. The Gospel of St. Matthew 
was published in 1555, and two years later the whole New 
Testament. A copy of this rare work is preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library. Although the sphere of his labours was neces- 
sarily limited, we find in 'l'ruber as genuine a worker as Luther 
or Calvin. Considering that his effort was to evangelise his 
whole nation, shall we not say of him, in the words of the in- 
scription on Schill’s grave, ‘‘ Magna voluisse magnum”? Piety, 
love of country, learning, energy, all were there, only the vulgar 
element of success was wanting, and his poor benighted Slovens 
were too few to spread his fame. Let us direct attention, be it 
but for a moment, to this neglected apostle of an obscure coun- 
try, and piously clear the weeds from his grave. He died in 
1586, having seen a good old age ; but his labours were destined 
to be brought to nothing by the odious policy of Ferdinand II. 
and his satellites, whose misdeeds belong to history.* 

As Truber was to the Slovens, so was Michael Bucic’ (between 
1564-1574) to the Croatians. He made use of the so-called 
Provincial Croatian dialect, which the most approximates to the 
Slovenish. Thus, in Croatia as in Carinthia, the cultivation of 
the national language was greatly fostered by Protestantism. 
Bucic’ published several books in Croatian, but the details of 
his life are meagre. He was ultimately driven from his native 





.* Kopitar does not hold the worthy father quite guiltless of having 
foisted Germanisms upon the language, especially an article, which no 
Slavonic language ought properly to have. 
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country, but his fate is not known. In the South Slavonic pro- 
vinces, as in Bohemia, Protestantism was flourishing very vigor- 
ously till stamped out by Ferdinand II. The sanguinary means 
by which this was accomplished are to be read of on some of the 
darkest of those pages upon which the history of the House of 
Austria is recorded—at best but a dreary catalogue of civil 
and religious persecutions. It is gratifying to think that the 
attempt to force all these peoples into a most unwilling homo- 
geneity has resulted in a lamentable failure, never more con- 
spicuous than at the present time. 

In the year 1584 the first Slovenish grammar was printed at 
Wittemberg by Bohoric’, a schoolmaster of Laibach, and pupil 
of Melanchthon. In 1592, the first Slovenish dictionary was 
published by Hieronymus Megiser.* 

After the Protestant movement had been annihilated by 
Ferdinand II., a complete torpor fell upon the unhappy country, 
as in the case of Bohemia. This gloom lasted during almost 
the whole of the eighteenth century; the only productions 
of that barren period being a few plays and religious works 
without merit, and also the grammars of Pochlin and Gutsmann. 
At the present time the Slovenish ‘language and literature can 
boast of but little cultivation. Valentine Vodnik, born in 1758, 
was a poet of some eminence. He flourished during the existence 
of the short-lived Illyrian kingdom, which had been evoked by 
Napoleon, and was destined to fall to pieces rapidly. About this 
time he composed his “ Iliria Ozivljena” (or, “‘ Illyria Resusci- 
tated”), which gained a reputation among his own countrymen. 
A very active worker also in the field of Slovenish literature was 
the priest Valentine Stanic’. During the period of the French 
wars, when his parishioners were suffering from all the horrors 
of invasion, the worthy pastor took a petition to the Emperor 
Francis, at the conclusion of which he wrote— 


“ Huda nas sila tre 
Kruha nam daj, France, 
Sicer o vecni Bog! 
Umerjeme v ti nadlog.” 

Or, in a German version— 

“Uns driickt Noth 
Franz, gib Brod : 
Sonst, o Gott! 
Schneller Tod.” 


The Emperor was pleased with the petition, and neither neglected 





* “Dictionarium quatuor linguarum, videlicet Germania, Latine, 
Illurice, que vulgo Slavonica appellatur, et Italicew sive Hetrusce, 
auctore Hieronymo Megisero.” Gratz, 1592. 
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the suffering peasantry nor their advocate, who was afterwards 
made a canon and director of schools in Gorz. 

Other poets are Ravnikar, Jarnik, &c., extracts from whom may 
be seen in Krizek’s “South-Slavonic Anthology,” cited at the com- 
mencement of this article, a very valuable and accurate little work. 
A selection is quite enough for the majority of these authors, as is 
frequently the case with our own poets. ‘The Slovens, however, 
although occupying but a poor position in Slavonic literature 
generally, may boast, as before stated, of two very great names in 
Slavonic philology. Bartholomew Kopitar was born in 1780, at 
Laibach, and at the time of his death in 1844 was Custos of the 
Imperial Library of Vienna. Besides his excellent grammar of 
the Slovenish language, published at Laibach in 1808, Kopitar, by 
his “Glagolita Clozianus,” raised himself to the very highest emin- 
ence among Slavonic scholars. This work apy.eared in 1836, and 
was an edition of some fragments of sermons by St. Chrysostom, 
translated into Slavonic, and written in the so-called Glagolitic 
character. The relative antiquity of the Cyrillic and Glagolitic 
letters has always, as previously mentioned, been a subject of 
keen dispute among scholars. The tradition was that these 
mysterious symbols were the invention of no Jess a person than 
St. Jerome himself. A more sober criticism, however, in modern 
times lias dissipated this belief. Dobrowsky, the eminent Bohe- 
mian scholar, author of the “Institutiones Linguze Slavice 
veteris Dialecti,” even assigned them to so late a period as the 
thirteenth century. Kopitar, by the discovery of this manu- 
script (in the possession of Count Cloz of Trent) succeeded in 
raising their antiquity to at least the tenth century. And here 
the matter must be considered to rest at the present time, in spite 
of the assertion of Sreznevski that the Glagolitic letters must 
be the oldest, because in them are to be fouind traces of Slavonic 
runes, or of others who profess to discover in these letters some 
similarity to an old Albanian alphabet. There can be no doubt 
that one of these alphabets was moulded upon the other ; we get 
the same order of the letters, and the difficulty of expressing the 
preiotised vowels is the same—perhaps the one great defect of 
these Slavonic systems of writing. 

These grotesque characters are now only used in the religious 
books of the Dalmatians. It was, probably, their very hiero- 
glyphical appearance which attached a mysterious value to the 
Sacred Book of Rheims used at the coronation of the French 
kings, and described more at length in a preceding article in this 
Review, 

Miklosich, now the most distinguished representative of Sla- 
vonic philology, a professor at Vienna, is also a Sloven, having 
been born in Styria in 1813. His contributions to Slavonic 
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literature are indeed beyond all price. Besides many papers in 
the “Proceedings of the Vienna Academy of Sciences,” to him 
we owe the great “ Vergleichende Grammatik der Slavischen 
Sprachen,” in four volumes. He has also published a lexicon of 
the Palzoslavonic (now in a second edition). ‘The only other 
one of any repute is that published at St. Petersburg in 1847. 
That Miklosich may long be spared as the real Corypheus of 
Slavonic studies, must be the heartfelt wish of all who have de- 
voted themselves to these labours. 

Concerning the Slovenish, we may say that there are ample 
and excellent materials for the study of it—grammars by 
Murko and Metelko (we omit the earlier ones) and dictionaries. 
A very elaborate “ Deutsch-Slovenisches Wérterbuch” was pub- 
lished at Laibach in 1860, in two stout octavo volumes. It is 
often cited under the name of “ Wolf,” because the expenses 
of its publication were defrayed by Bishop Wolf; but it was 
really compiled by M. Cigale. 

In conclusion, we would recommend the South Slavonians, on 
political and other grounds, to sink their differences, and to re- 
sist, might and main, all attempts at Germanisation. ‘Time 
may yet befriend them ; the ill-compacted Austrian empire has 
already received many rude shocks, and, with the help of their 
brother Cechs, Poles, and Ruthenians, they may at some future 
time achieve a national existence. The people who despise their 
own language play in the surest way into the hands of their 
conquerors. 
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Art. II.—PoprvuLar BUDDHISM ACCORDING TO THE 
CHINESE CANON. 


1. The Buddhist Tripitaka as itis known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samurt Beat. 
Printed for the India Office. 1876. 

2. A Letter to Dr. R. Rost, Librarian, India Office, London. 
By Samuet Beat. Printed for the India Office. 1874. 

3. A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By 8. 
Beat. Tribner. 1871. 

4. The Romantic History of Buddha from the Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By 8. Beat. Triibner. 1875. 


| ta the year 1875 there was delivered, at the Library of the 

India Office in London, a collection of books in seven large 
boxes, carefully packed in lead, with padding of dry rushes and 
grass. The books are the Buddhist Tripitaka in Chinese char- 
acters, with Japanese notations, issued in Japan, with an Im- 
perial Preface, in the years 1681-1683 a. The entire series 


of 2000 volumes is contained in 103 cases or covers. When 
placed in the library, they required eleven shelves of ten feet in 
length. This was the magnificent gift of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to England, made on the suggestion of the ambassador 
who had recently visited Europe. He had doubtless been 
struck by the anomaly between the intense desire of the English 
to convert the heathen, and their profound ignorance of all reli- 
gions except their own, and especially of the one which most 
closely resembles it, the state religion of his own country, Bud- 
dhism. Mr. Beal and Dr. Rost requested him to solicit the gift. 
No more appropriate gift could have been sent ; and the Secretary 
of State directed the Rev. Samuel Beal, Professor of Chinese in 
the University of London, to prepare a “‘compendious report of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka.” The result of his labours is the catalogue 
raisonné now before us. Professor Beal is well known as one of 
the first Buddhist scholars in Europe, and he had already reported 
upon the Chinese books in the Library of the India Office. 

The importance of the Chinese copy of the Buddhist canonical 
scriptures lies in the fact that it was commenced in the first cen- 
tury A.D. The translation was made from the Sanskrit, or from 
some Indian vernacular, by early Buddhist missionaries from 
India to China. 

Like Socrates and other great religious teachers, Buddha 
taught only by word of mouth. Immediately after his death 
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his disciples assembled in conclave to recall and commit to 
memory the words of the master. These “words” were, like 
the Vedas, handed down from disciple to disciple, until they 
were finally committed to writing.* They were divided into 
three parts, or baskets, Tri-pitaka: (1.) Doctrinal and practical 
discourses ; (2.) Ecclesiastical discipline for the religious orders ; 
(3.) Metaphysics and philosophy. So long as the words of Buddha 
were handed down by oral tradition, there was danger of heresies 
and false teaching; therefore, about the year 246 B.c., King 
Asoka, who stood to Buddhism in a relation similar to that of 
the Emperor Constantine to Christianity, summoned a council 
to fix the canon. This council was to India what the Council 
of Nice became to Europe. ‘The assembled fathers, who num- 
bered a thousand, received the excellent advice from the 
king, that they should seek only for the words of the Master 
himself, for “that which is spoken by the blessed Buddha, 
and that alone, is well spoken.” ‘The canon drawn up by this 
council is the one accepted by the Southern Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Siam, and Burmah. None of the Pitakas can be traced back 
with certainty to an earlier date, although they contain matter 
which is much older. ‘The Northern canon, which is somewhat 
larger than the Southern, was fixed at a council held in Kash- 
meer about the commencement of the Christian era. The 
Chinese is translated from this Northern canon; and many of 
the monasteries in China contain complete copies of the scrip- 
tures in the vernacular, and also of the Sanskrit originals from 
which the Chinese version was made. Great impetus to the 
work of translation was given by the influx of Buddhist mis- 
sionaries on the conversion of the Chinese monarch in the 
middle of the first century of our erat Thus, at the very time 
when Christianity was being carried westward into Europe by 
St. Paul and his companions, Buddhism was being carried east- 
ward into China by missionaries no less courageous and zealous 
for the faith which they believed. 

As Buddha did not claim any revelation, so the canon stands 
alone among the sacred scriptures of the world in not assuming 
any special inspiration for its contents: “For the attainment 
of those previously unknown doctrines, the eye, the knowledge, 
the wisdom, and the light were developed within me.” 

We propose to carry out the good intentions of the Japanese 
ambassador by giving an account of the life and teaching of 
Buddha as it is accepted by the popular Buddhist mind, apart 





* Vassilief thinks that writing was not known in India until long after 
Buddha’s death. ‘“ Der Buddhismus,” 1860, : 
+ Remusat, “ Foe-koue-ki,” p. 41; Beal, “ Fa-Hian,” pp. 20-22. 
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from the metaphysical speculations of the philosophical schools 
in the scholastic and mystic periods. 

I. The Personality.—In the fifth century B.c, there arose in 
the civilised world the remarkable intellectual movement of which 
Pythagoras is the representative in Europe, Zoroaster in Persia, 
Buddha in India, Confucius in China. Buddha is more fortunate 
than the others in having bequeathed to the world not only words 
of wisdom, as did they, but also the example of a life in which 
the loftiest morality was softened and beautified by unbounded 
charity and devotion to the good of his fellow-men. His walk 
through life was along “the path whose entrance is purity, whose 
goal is love.” he personality of the Buddha is still a living 
power in the world, and by its exquisite beauty it attracts the 
heart and affection of more than one-third of the human race. 

Buddha is not, strictly speaking, the name of a man. The 
word means “ The Enlightened,” and is the title applied to a suc- 
cession of men whose wisdom has enlightened mankind. It has, 
however, become identified with the founder of Buddhism, Gan- 
tama. Buddhists think it irreverent to say the word “ Gautama,” 
so they speak of him as the Buddha, Sakya-muni, “the sage of 
the Sakyas,”* “the lion of the tribe of Sakya,” “the king of 
righteousness,” “ the blessed one.” Gautama, then, is the Buddha, 
and his followers have been called Buddhists from the charac- 
teristic feature of the founder's office—he who enlightens man- 
kind. Gautama claimed to be nothing more than a link in the 
chain of Buddhas who had preceded and who should follow him.tT 
This modest claim is characteristic of great reformers: Confucius 
said, “I only hand on, I cannot create new things; I believe in 
the ancients.” Mohammed claimed to return to the creed of 
Abraham, “the Friend.” Nevertheless, the glory of a religion 
belongs to the founder, not to his predecessors nor his successors, 
he it is who makes all things new: and therefore it is to the life 
and teaching of Gautama that we must look for the mainspring 
of the religion. Buddha is one of the few founders of religion 
who did not claim a special revelation or inspiration: “I have 
heard these truths from no one,” fe said; “they are all self- 
revealed, they spring only from within myself.” And he be- 
lieved them to be true for all time: “ The heavens may fall to 
earth, the earth become dust, the mountains may be removed, 
but my word cannot fail or be false.” 





* Sakya=the able ones: “These princes are able to found a kingdom 
and to govern it. Hence the name Sakya” (“Rom. Hist.” 23). Muni comes 
from “man,” to think ; hence the thinker, the sage, the monk. Gautama 
- still the family name of the Rajput chiefs of Nagara, where Buddha was 

rn. 

+ Traditional sayings of former Buddhas are translated in Beal’s 
“Catena,” pp. 158, 159. 
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Buddha commenced his preaching at the city of Benares on 
the banks of the Ganges, where Bralmanism was the religion of 
the mass of the people. He wasareformer. His reformation 
bears to Brahmanism the relation which Protestantism bears to 
Roman Catholicism, rather than that which Christianity does to 
Judaism, though it may be doubted whether a schism actually 
took place during Buddha’s lifetime. 1t was primarily a protest 
against the sacrificial and sacerdotal system of the Brahmans ; 
it rejected all bloody sacrifice, together with the priesthood and 
social caste so essentially bound up with them. ‘The logical 
consequence of animal sacrifice he admirably showed in the 
words: “If a man, in worshipping the gods, sacrifices a sheep, 
and so does well, why should he not kill his child, his relations, 
or his dearest friend, in worshipping the gods, and so do better ? ” 
But while Buddhism was opposed to sacerdotalism, it was in 
close alliance with the teaching of the philosophers, for all its 
main positions may be traced to their origin in the teaching of 
the philosophical schools of India.* Buddha states and accepts 
the high aim of these schools: “All the different systems of 
philosophy are designed to one end—to overthrow the strong- 
holds of sin.” He endeavoured to popularise this end of the 
philosophy of the day, and to bring it within the comprehension of 
the poorest and most outcast of the people. Indeed, one secret 
of his success lay in the fact that he preached to the poor as well 
as to the rich, and that the common people heard him gladly. 

II. The Birth and Early Manhood.—The birth of Buddha t 
is veiled in a myth, the outward objective expression of the 
inner subjective idea, which is the ethical centre of his 
religion: Unbounded self-sacrifice and tenderest compassion for 
mankind. ‘he scriptures say that Buddha, having by the 
Law of Evolution passed through the various stages of exist- 
ence, at length attained the perfection of being in the highest 
of the heavens. It was not necessary for him to be again 
re-born ; he was prepared to pass into the rest and repose of 
Nirvana. Nevertheless, “he was so moved by the wretched 
condition of mankind and all ‘sentient creatures, that by the 
force of his exceeding love” { he took upon him the form of man 
once more, in order that he might “save the world” by teaching 
them the way to escape from their wretchedness, and attain that 
perfection to which he had attained, and enjoy the rest and 
repose of Nirvana. ‘Iam now,” he said, “about to assume a 
body, to descend and be born among men, to give peace and rest 





* Prof. Monier Williams gives a popular sketch of these philosophical 


systems in “ Indian Wisdom,” ; 
+ M. Senart has investigated the story as a solar myth in his “ Essai 
sur la légende du Bouddha, son Charactére et ses Origines.” Paris, 1876. 


t “Catena,” pp. 15, 130, 
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to all flesh, and to remove all sorrows and grief from the 
world.”* | He chose as his earthly mother the wife of the king 
of Kapilavastu, named May4, who was henceforth known as the 
“Holy Mother Maya.” “He was her first and only son.t In 
an account of his incarnation contained in a Chinese translation 
made in the year 194 a.D., this event is literally translated : 
“The Holy Ghost descended into the womb.” The purity of 
Maya is described in a very beautiful sutra: 
* As the lotus springs unsullied from the water, 

So was thy body pure and spotless in the womb. 

What joy and delight was it to thy mother, 

Desiring no carnal joys, but rejoicing only in the law, 

Walking in perfect purity, with no stain of sin,” &., &c. § 
The “Incarnation Scene” is frequently met with in the Bud- 
dhist sculptures at Sanchi and Amravati, which are about 
the date of the Christian era. Around this myth there have 
gathered a string of legends which bear a striking resemblance, 
and a no less striking difference, both to the Gospel history and 
the apocryphal Gospels. On the day of the child’s birth the 
heavens shone with divine light, and the earth shook withal, 
while angelic hosts sang, “ To-day Buddha is born on earth, to 
give joy and peace, to give light to those in darkness, and sight to 
the eyes of the blind.” The light shone because Buddha shonld 
hereafter enlighten the darkness of men’s minds, the earth shook 
withal because he should shake the powers of evil which afflict the 
world. An aged hermit of the Himalayas is divinely guided to 
the spot where the young child lay in the arms of Maya, his 
mother, and placing his venerable head under the tiny feet of the 
infant, || spoke of him as the ‘‘ Deliverer of sin, and sorrow, and 
death.” ‘Weeping, he repeated the following canticle : 

“ Alas, I am old and stricken in years ; 

The time of my departure is at hand ; 

I rejoice and yet I am sad. 

The misery and the wretchedness of man shall disappear, 

And at his bidding peace and joy shall everywhere flourish.” 


And he added: ‘‘ Alas! while others shall find deliverance for 


* “Rom. Hist.” p. 33. 

+ St. Jerome says : “It is handed down as a tradition among the Gym- 
nosophists of India, that Buddha, the ‘ounder of their system, was 
brought forth by a virgin from her side.”—Cont. Jovian, i. 

t “Catalogue of Buddhist Tripitaka,” in the India Office, 1876, pp. 115, 
116. 

§ “Romantic History of Buddha,” p. 275, a Chinese translation from the 
Sanskrit, made in the year 69 or 70 a.p. ‘‘ We may therefore safely sup- 
pose,” says Mr. Beal, “ that the original work was in ¢irculation in India for 
some time previous to that date.”—Intr. vi. 

|| In Spier’s “Ancient India” there is a drawing from the Cave of 
mg which represents the old man with the infant Buddha in his arms 
(p. 248). 
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their sins, and arrive at perfect wisdom through the preaching 
of this child, I shall not be found among them.” The princes 
of the tribe of Sakya brought rare and costly gifts and presented 
them to the child; but the brightness of his person outshone 
the lustre of the jewels, and a voice from heaven proclaimed : 
“ In comparison with the fulness of true religion 
The brightness of gems is as nothing.” 

The neighbouring king of Maghadha is advised to send an army 
to destroy the child who is to become a universal monarch ; 
but he answers, ‘‘ Not so, if the child become’a holy man and 
wield a righteous sceptre, then it is fitting for me to reverence 
and obey him, and we shall enjoy peace and safety under his 
rule. If he become a Buddha, and his love and compassion 
leads him to save and deliver all flesh, then we ought to listen 
to his teaching, and become his disciples.’ He astonished his 
teachers when he entered the schools of letters and of arms: 
they said, ‘‘ Surely this is the instructor of gods and men, who 
condescends to seek for a master!” He simply said, “It is 
well ; I am self-taught.” * This is the only record of his youth 
until his twenty-ninth year, when he was converted. 

It is difficult to assign any definite date to those legends. 
“ All evidence tends to prove that they are earlier than the 
Christian era.”+ There is little doubt, however, that they arose 
after the death of Buddha ; because he would have rejected all 
such appeals to the miraculous. Buddha never refers to them, 
and when some enthusiasts sought a sign from him to convince 
the people, he answered, “The miracle my disciples should 
show is to hide their good deeds and confess their faults.” § 
The chief are sculptured on the rails of the tope at Sanchi, which 
is a sort of Buddhist picture-Bible carved in stone.|| 

These legends are of comparatively small value, for they 
add nothing to the glory of the man’s life, which, after his 
“conversion,” became a life of the loftiest moral perfection and 
the noblest self-devotion to the good of others. Born the son of 
a king, he was brought up in all the luxury of an Oriental court. 
From this epicurean life he was converted by three sights— 





* Of. Apoc. Epistle of Thomas vi. Pseudo-Matthew xxx. xxxi, The 
same legend reappears in the biography of Nanak, founder of the Sikh 
religion (1469 a.D.). “The Adi Granth,” p. 602. Printed for India Office, 
1877. 

+ Beal’s “ Rom. Hist.” ix. 

+ Christ never refers to the events recorded in St. Matthew and St. Luke 
i, and ii. ; 

§ So Mohammed’s reply: “ My Lord be praised! am I more than a 
man sent as an apostle? . . . Angels do not commonly walk the earth, 
or God would have sent an angel to preach His truth to you.” 

|| Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” p. 182. 
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an old man tottering under the weight of his years, a young 
man tossing in the raging heat of fever, and a corpse lying 
exposed by the roadside. These sights made him reflect that 
though he were now young and vigorous, yet he, too, was liable 
to the sorrows of old age, disease, and death. 

While he pondered in his heart over these things, he saw a 
holy mendicant with the placid expression of a disciplined 
spirit who had renounced all pleasures and had attained to per- 
fect calm. He asked who the holy man might be, and was 
told: “Great Prince! ‘This man constantly practises virtue 
and flees vice; he gives himself to charity, and restrains his 
appetites and desires ; he is at peace with all men ; and, so faras 
he can, he does good to all, and is full of sympathy for all.” 

These sights depressed his spirits, and he sought for means to 
escape from such sorrows, if, indeed, they were not irrevocably 
fixed upon all men alike. Herodotus mentions a Thracian 
tribe who mourned when a child was born and rejoiced 
when any one died. ‘I'he same sad aspect of life op- 
pressed the mind of the young prince. His sadness was no 
selfish desire of escape from his own troubles; it arose from 
intense sympathy with the sorrows of others. As he walked 
about the palace, men heard him repeat: “ Nothing on earth is 
stable, nothing is real. Life is passing as a spark of fire or the 
sound of alute. There must be a Supreme Intelligence wherein 
we can rest. If I attained it, I could then bring light to men. 
If I were free myself, I could deliver the world.” 

This thought of the salvation of mankind and the deliverance 
of the world became the dominant aim of his life. On the 
birth of his first-born son, the people flocked joyfully to the 
palace gates ; but the sight almost moved him to tears: “ All 
these people are without the means of salvation, without any hope 
of deliverance, constantly tossed on the sea of life and death, old 
age and disease ; with no fear or care about their unhappy con- 
dition, with no one to guide or instruct them; ever wandering 
in the dark, and unable to escape. Thinking thus, his heart was 
moved with love, and he felt himself strengthened in his resolution 
to provide some sure ground for the salvation of the world.” 
In the night watches he hears a voice calling him: “A man 
whose own body is bound with fetters, and who yet desires to 
release others from their bonds, is like a blind man who under- 
takes to lead the blind.” In the daytime the songs of the 
singing-girls seemed to say : “Quit the world, prepare thy heart 
for supreme wisdom; ... thy time is come, it behoveth thee 
to leave house and home.” He again hears the divine voice— 


“ Whatever miseries of life or death are in the world, 
The Great Physician is able to cure all.” 
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It is in vain that his father tries to dissuade him; he replies, 
“ Your majesty cannot prevail against my resolve ; for what is it ? 
Shall a man attempt to prevent another escaping from a burning 
house?” At length his resolution is taken: “I will go; the 
time is come to seek the highest law of life.” * 

Very touching is the account of the temptations of the young 
prince. When his child was born he said, “This is a new tie, 
yet it must be broken.” At midnight he seeks the chamber 
where lay his wife; he pauses in the doorway—their first-born 
lay upon her breast. He fears to take the infant in his arms 
lest he should wake the mother. He tears himself away, vowing 
that he will return not as husband and father, but as teacher 
and saviour. He rides forth to the city gate; here Mara, the 
evil one, meets him, and now by threats, now by the offer of the 
“kingdoms of the world” for his empire, seeks to turn him 
from his resolution. “A thousand honours such as those you 
offer have no charm for me to-day. I seek enlightenment. 
Therefore begone, hinder me not.” 

Riding far enough from the city to baffle pursuit, he turns to 
take one farewell look ; he then dismounts, strips himself of his 
princely robe, and putting on a mendicant’s dress, takes an alms- 
bowl + to beg his daily bread, and determines henceforth to be 
known by no other name than the Recluse of the Sakyas, Sakya- 
muni. 

Many were the temptations which now beset him ; for “as a 
shadow follows the body, so did Mara follow the Blessed One, 
striving to throw every obstacle in his way towards the Buddha- 
hood.” The nausea of the mendicant’s food, the recollections of 
the affection, the home, the kingdom he had renounced, tried 
him sorely. His father sent to entreat him to return to him, 





* The “fulness of the time ” is marked by the conjunction of a certain 
star with the moon. 

+ The legend of Buddha’s alms-bowl migrated to Europe as the legend 
of the Sanc Greal. Fa-hian, pp. 162-164. ‘ Mémoires sur les Contrées Occi- 
dentales,” par Hiouen-Thsang, en A.D. 648. Stanislas Julien, i.81. Fa-hian 
was told that when men became very bad, the alms-bowl should disappear, 
and then the law of Buddha would gradually perish. Hiouen-Thsang caught 
a glimpse of it in a cave: “ Suddenly there appeared on the east wall a halo 
of light, large as an alms-bowl, but it vanished instantly. Again it appeared 
and vanished.” Both these characteristics of the legend are unconsciously 
preserved by Mr. Tennyson in his “ Legend of the Holy Grail” :—| 

“ What is it? 
The phantom of a cup that comes and goes. 
-. Ifa man 


Could touch or see it, he was healed at once 
By faith of all his ills. But then the times 
Grew to such evil, that the holy cup 

Was caught away to heaven and disappeared.” 


(Vol. CIX. No. CCXVI.}—New Serizs, Vol. LIII. No. II. 
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to his wife and child; he answered, ‘‘ I know my father’s great 
love for me, but then I tremble to think of the miseries of old 
age, disease, and death, which shall soon destroy this body. I 
desire above all things to find a way of deliverance from these 
evils; and therefore I have left my home and kinsfolk to seek 
after the complete possession of supreme wisdom. A wise man 
regards his friends as fellow-travellers, each one going along the 
same road, yet soon to be separated as each goes to his own 
place. If you speak of a fit time and an unfit time to become 
a recluse, my answer is, that Death knows nothing of one time or 
another, but is busy gathering his victims at all times. I wish 
to escape from old age, disease, and death, and have no leisure 
to consider whether this be the right time or not.” The beauty 
of his person and the wisdom of his mind induced a neighbouring 
king to offer him a share in his kingdom ; “I seek not an earthly 
kingdom,” he replied ; “ I seek to become enlightened.” 

‘l'o attain this enlightenment, he first studied under the Brah- 
mans, but he soon found that they and the Vedas could not help 
him. He next joined some hermits in the jungle, and under- 
went such austerities that, while his body became “worn and 
haggard,” his fame as an ascetic “spread abroad like the sound 
of a great bell hung in the canopy of the sky.” But after six 
years’ trial, he found that the road to enlightenment did not lie 
through asceticism. Therefore he abandoned it, and annunci- 
ated one of the fundamental truths of his system: “Moderation 
in all things.” He had tried the two extremes of luxury and 
asceticism ; true enlightenment was not to be found in either. 
Then he learned that, “like as the man who would discourse sweet 
music must tune the strings of his instrument to the medium 
point of tension, so he who would arrive at the condition of 
Buddha must exercise himself in the medium course of dis- 
cipline.” * 

Once more he went begging through the villages. At length 
the day of enlightenment came, as he was seated one evening 
under a tree, which for many centuries afterwards became the 
most interesting object of the pilgrim’s pilgrimage The 
temptation which preceded that supreme moment is most touch- 
ing. A peasant woman led her little child by the hand to offer 
food to the holy man. The sight carried back his thoughts to 


* Cf. the philosophical position of the Hebrew Preacher: “ Be not wise 
overmuch ; be not foolish overmuch ; be not righteous overmuch ; be not 
wicked overmuch” (Eccles. vii. 16, 17). 

+ Asoka’s daughter brought to Ceylon in 245 B.c. a branch of this tree 
(Ficus religiosa). The branch grew, and is now “ the oldest historical tree 
in the world.” Its history is preserved in a series of continuous chronicles, 
which are brought together by Sir Emerson Tennent, “Ceylon,” vol. ii. 
pp. 613 sq. Fergusson, “Tree and Serpent Worship,” p. 56. 
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the home he had left. The love of wife and child, the wealth 
and power of place, came upon him with a force overwhelmingly 
attractive. It was a sore temptation.* He agonised in doubt. 
But as the sun set, the religious side of his nature won the 
victory ; he came forth purified in the struggle; he abandoned 
all—wife, child, home, princely power—in order to win deliver- 
ance for mankind: “I vow from this moment to deliver the 
world from the thraldom of death and of the evil one. I will 
procure the salvation of all men, and lead them across to the 
other shore.” The supernatural side of this struggle is de- 
scribed with all the wealth of Oriental imagery. Marat with his 
daughters and angels alternately rage against and caress him; 
all nature is convulsed at the conflict “ between the Saviour of 
the world and the Prince of evil;” the earth shakes as she only 
does when a man’s virtue reaches perfection or is utterly lost. 
The Buddhist description bears a striking resemblance to the 
passage in “ Paradise Regained” in which the “ patient Son 
of God” was tempted in the wilderness, and sat “ unappalled in 
calm and sinless peace.”{ Buddha sat “unmoved from his 
fixed purpose, firm as Mount Sumeru,” until Mara, having 
exhausted all his powers, fell at his feet in terror; and the cry 
went through the worlds of heaven and hell, “ Mara is overcome, 
the Prince is conqueror.” Then Buddha’s mind was enlightened, 
and he saw the way of salvation for all living creatures. 
“From out the darkness and gloomy night of the world, 
The gross darkness and ignorance that envelop mankind, 


This Holy One, having attained the perfection of wisdom, 
Shall cause to appear the brightness and glory of his own light.” 


The tree beneath which Buddha attained enlightenment and 
the Buddhaship has become to his followers a symbol as expres- 
sive of their faith as is the cross to the Christian. The victory 
won beneath that tree has brightened, and to this day brightens, 
the lives of more men and women than does any other victory in 
the history of the world ; for out of the thousand million inhabi- 
tants which it is computed people this earth, 450,000,000 are 
Buddhists. On that day heaven and earth sang together for 
joy, flowers fell around the Holy One; “there ceased to be 
ill-feeling or hatred in the hearts of men; all wants of food 
and drink and clothing were supplied ; the blind saw, the deaf 





* The temptation scene is figured on the middle beam of the northern 
gateway at Sanchi. Frontispiece to “ Tree and Serpent Worship.” 

+ “Mara est le démon de l’amour, du péché et de la mort ; c’est le ten- 
tateur et ’ennemi du Buddha.”—Burnouf, Introd. 76. Mara, as the 


night-mare, still torments English people. \ ; 
E T Mr. Rhys Davids has worked out the parallel in “Buddhism,” 8.P.C.K. 
d. 
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heard, the dumb spake; the prisoners in the lower worlds were 
released ; and all living creatures found rest and peace.”* 

III. The Enlightenment.— What was the enlightenment which 
made the young prince the Enlightened One, the Buddha, who 
‘ should enlighten the world? It was The Way by which men 
could escape from the sorrows of old age, disease, and death. 
The Way was contained in the Four Sublime Truths, or Noble 
Truths, proclaimed in his first sermon, the Sutra of “The Foun- 
dation of Righteousness.” These truths are—(1) Sorrow 
exists ; (2) Sorrow increases and accumulates through desires 
and cravings after objects of sense; (3) Sorrow may be de- 
stroyed by entering on the “Four Paths;” (4) The Four Paths 
are perfect faith, perfect thought, perfect speech, perfect deed.} 
These paths lead to the rest and repose of Nirvana. 

Thus Buddha taught that it is through perfection of life that 
men attain enlightenment and knowledge. “ Not study,” he said, 
‘not asceticism, but the purification of the mind from all unholy 
desires and passions,’—a position we may place side by side 
with the words of Christ: “If any man willeth to do God’s 
will, he shall know the doctrine.” The perfection of goodness, 
bringing with it the perfection of wisdom, Buddha taught as the 
end and aim of our existence. When man has attained this 
perfection, his soul is freed from all slavery to the objects of 
sense, and as there is therefore no longer any need for him to be 
reborn, he passes into the rest and repose of Nirvana, which is 
the perfection of being. 

This religion of perfection Buddha based upon the corner- 
stones of self-conquest and self-sacrifice. Self- conquest is 
developed by the observance of the Five Commandments: 
“Thou shalt do no murder: Thou shalt not commit adultery: 
Thou shalt not steal: Thou shalt not lie:{ Thou shalt 
not become intoxicated.” The man who keeps these com- 
mandments orders his conduct aright, and “remains like 
the broad earth, unvexed; like the pillar of the city gate, 
unmoved ; like the tranquil lake, unruffled.”§ Self-sacrifice 
is to be shown by an unbounded charity, and a devotion 
to the good of others which rises to an enthusiasm for humanity. 





* “Rom. Hist.” p. 225. 

+ Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion (1469-1538 a.p.), taught that 
Nirvana was to be reached by the four paths of—(1) Extinction of indi- 
viduality, (2) Disregard of ceremonies, (3) Conversion of foes into friends, 
(4) The knowledge of good. “The Adi Granth, or the Holy Scriptures of 
the Sikhs,” by Trumpp ; Triibner, 1877. 

t The absolute necessity of truthfulness is constantly enforced. Buddha 
once said to Mara, “O Mara! I am born a Kshatriya, and therefore | 
scorn to lie.” This oath of the Kshatriya is the origin of “the word of 
honour” in chivalry. “Rom. Hist.” 222 n. 

§ Dhap., xc.-xcvi. 
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Tke motive for this self-conquest and self-sacrifice was, that 
by their development to perfection of character they would 
enable men to escape from the sorrows and miseries of life. 
This motive appealed to the common sense of mankind, for 
Buddha taught that every thought, word, and deed bear their: 
own consequences. Goodness is rewarded, badness is punished, 
in the way of natural consequence; and these consequences 
continue through countless births and re-births on earth, in 
heaven, in hell. We are now reaping, in this présent stage of 
our existence, the natural harvest of the seeds of good or evil 
sown by us in previous stages; we shall in the future reap the 
harvest of the sowing in the present. Whatever a man hath | 
sown he is now reaping ; whatever a man is now sowing, that 
shall he also hereafter reap. We are that which we have made 
ourselves in the past ; we shall be that which we are now making 
ourselves. A man is born blind because in a previous stage of 
existence he indulged in the lust of the eye; a man has quick 
hearing, because in a previous stage he loved to listen to the 
reading of the law. Each new birth is conditioned by the 
Karma—the aggregation of the merit and the demerit of pre- 
vious births—the conduct of life. 

A man once asked the Master, “From some cause or other 
mankind receive existence ; but there are some persons who are 
exalted, others who are mean ; some who die young, others who 
live to a great age ; some who suffer from various diseases, some 
who have no sickness until they die ; some who are of the lowest 
caste, some who are of the highest ;—what is the cause of these 
differences?” To this Buddha replied: ‘“ All sentient beings 
have their own individual Karma. . . . Karma comes by inheri- 
tance from previous births. Karma is the cause of all good and 
evil. It is the difference in the Karma which causes the 
difference in the lot of men, so that some men are low and some 
exalted, some are miserable and some are happy. A good 
action well done, a bad action wickedly done, when they reach 
maturity, equally bear inevitable fruit.”* The Master himself 
had obtained the Buddhaship by the same law, “‘ by the meri- 
torious Karma of previous births.” Step by step had he won 
his way ; born as a bird, as a stag, as an elephant, through 
each successive stage of human rank and condition by continued 
births had he at last reached the highest elevation of purity and 
self-sacrifice ; and now he has come into the world the Saviour 





* Hardy’s “ Manual of Buddhism,” pp. 445, 446. The Jews believed in 
the pre-existence of souls (St. John ix. 2) ; see Lightfoot’s “ Exercit. Tal- 
mud” on this passage. Alger’s “ Critical History of a Future Life,” 
New York, 1867, for the history of the subject. There is an interesting 
passage on pre-existence in Lessing's “ Die Erziehung des Menschengesch- 
lechts,” which is pure Buddhism. 
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of mankind, to teach them the way by which they might all 
attain to the same perfection. 

Of the first origin of things, of the first birth, Buddha knew 
nothing. “When he was asked whether the existence of the 
world is eternal or non-eternal, he made no reply,” because he 
considered such inquiries of no profit. He starts from the 
material world and the conscious beings in it. Here he finds 
all things changing by the law of cause and effect ; nothing con- 
tinues in one stage. Then this reflectioncame into his mind: 
Birth exists, and is the cause of decay, disease, and death. 
Therefore, destroy birth, and the effects of birth are destroyed 
likewise; and this world, which is but a mass of sorrows culmi- 
nating in decay and death, will be annihilated. 

As of the beginning of existence, so of the end of existence 
Buddha knows nothing. He traces the progress of the human 
being as it develops towards perfection through a series of ever- 
ascending heavens, until the last and final heaven is attained. 
Gradually, by a series of steps, has all imperfection been puri- 
fied, and man has become perfect, so far as the mind of man 
can conceive of perfection. And when made perfect, there is no 
further need for it to be re-born, because no more births could 
make it more humanly perfect than it is. Therefore it passes 
into the rest and repose of Nirvina, that transcendental stage 
of being which overpasses the horizon of man’s conception. 
What the nature of that state may be Buddha knows not 
—it is Nirvana. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man.”* Beautifully is it 
described as “the eternal place of bliss, where there is no more 
sorrow, no more disease, nor old age, nor death.” It is the 
“home of peace,” “the other shore of the ocean of existence,” the 
“shore of salvation,” the “harbour of refuge,” the “ medicine 
of all evils.” The rest and repose of Nirvina may be obtained 
on earth by the man who attains the ideal holiness. Indeed, Mr. 
Rhys Davids proposes to translate Nirvana by the word “ holi- 
ness — holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom.’+ Some people, not in _har- 
mony with the mind of Buddha, have spoken of Nirvina as 
though it meant annihilation. But there is no thought of anni- 
hilation in the mind of the Founder who said, “I devote myself 
wholly to moral culture, so as to arrive at the highest condition 
of moral rest, Nirvana.” { There can be no thought of the loss 
of personal being in the place whose four characteristics are— 
“ Personality, Purity, Happiness, Eternity.” § 





* 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
+ “Buddhism,” p. 112; Childers’ Pali Dict., “Nibbanam.” 
t “Catena,” p. 183. § Letter, Dr. Rost, p. i. 
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Indeed, the controversy between the Confucians and the Bud- 
hists in China turns upon the belief in a future life as a motive 
for virtue, as may be seen from the biographical section of the 
history of the Sung dynasty: “‘ The instructions of Confucius 
include only a single life; they do not reach to the future state, 
with its illimitable results. His only motive to virtue is the 
happiness of posterity. 'The only consequence of vice he names 
is present suffering. The reward of the good does not go beyond 
worldly honours. The aims of Buddha, on the other hand, are 
illimitable. His religion removes care from the heart, and saves 
men from all danger. Its one sentiment is mercy seeking to 
save. It speaks of hell to deter from sin; it points to heaven 
that men may desire its happiness. It exhibits the Nirvana as 
the spirit’s final refuge, and tells us of a body (dharmakaya) to 
be possessed under other conditions, long after the present body 
has passed away.” * 

Thus Buddha taught that the aim of life is perfection, and 
that rest and repose can only be found in the perfection of the 
moral and spiritual being. How closely this coincides with the 
teaching of Christ on this point five hundred years later, will appear 
from the words, “Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect,”—rédevou, complete, all-embracing, godlike in 
your charity and love to others, like the Father, who sendeth His 
rain, and maketh His sun to shine both on the evil and the good. 
Again, “ He that is perfect shall be as his master,”—«xarnptic- 
pevos, fully instructed, well conditioned, knowing his duty and 
doing it.t So also St. Paul urges men to arrive at the “ perfect 
man” (eis dvdpa tédevov), “to the measure of the stature of 
Christ’s fulness.” 

It is quite true that Buddha did not give as the standard of 
ideal perfection “ our Father in the heavens,” that most touching 
name by which the early Aryan clan spoke of God, and which 
reappears in the language of their European descendants. 
Buddha, as a rationalist, knew nothing of a personal God, but 
only of His manifestation in the law of Karma. 

There are some who have described Buddhism as atheistic, 
but the mind which refuses to predicate attributes of God 
which it cannot prove is different from the mind which boldly 
asserts ‘There is no God.” It may be difficult to prove the 

* “Travels of Fa-hian,” introd. p. xxvi. “ If we look in the Dhammapada,” 
says: Prof. Max Miiller, “at every passage where Nirvana is mentioned, 
there is not one that would require that its meaning should be annihila- 
tion ; while most, if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible if we 
assigned to the word Nirvana that meaning.”—Buddhaghosha, p. 41. 

t The Buddhistic spirit of this passage was pointed out to the writer by 
the veteran scholar, Mr. Bryant Hodgson. 
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existence of a personal God ; it is not less difficult to prove His 
non-existence. Buddha neither asserted nor denied. Buddha 
is accused of atheism because he rejected Indra, Brahma, and 
the whole material pantheon ; but the accusation comes with a 
bad grace from those who must know that the early Christians 
were called aco, because they refused to believe in Jupiter and 
the other divinities of Greece and Rome. Buddha had a very 
high conception of deity; but so far did he push the refinement 
of deity or the divine existence, that he not only eliminated from 
it all human conditions and relationships, but he thought that it 
must embrace all existence. In other words, nothing really 
exists but 7¢, and phenomenal existence is really phenomenal. 
Therefore, the leading idea of his religion, when regarded as a 
rule of faith for shaping our lives and raising them to the ideal 
of the divine, is that we must not only get rid of all the imper- 
fections included in the idea of ill-conduct, but also the limita- 
tions included in the idea of individual existence. This is not 
pantheism, but, if anything, transcendentalism—a conception of 
deity which transcends human thought. 

The idea of a perfect life on earth Buddha taught not merely 
by word of mouth, but also by the moral purity and the lofty 
purpose of his character, and by his devotion to the good of his 
fellow-men. Every Buddhist believes that it was Buddha's 
“exceeding great love” which moved him with compassion for 
suffering humanity, and brought him back from heaven to earth 
to teach mankind the way of salvation. His enemies blamed his 
disciples for applauding his saying, “ Let all the sins that have 
been committed fall upon me, in order that the world may be 
delivered.” * This spirit of self-sacrifice we constantly find in 
his disciples. For instance, King Rantiveda, who endured 
hunger and thirst that he might relieve others, says, ‘I desire 
not from the Lord that highest destiny which is accomplished in 
the eight perfections, neither do I ask to be exempted from future 
births. I seek to live within all corporeal beings, and endure 
their pains, so that they may be freed from suffering.” + The 
traditions show this self-sacrifice pushed to the point of extrava- 
gance, in stories of Buddha having, in previous stages of exist- 
ence, given his body to a famished tigress to enable her to succour 
her young. “As a mother,” he said, “even at the risk of her 
own life, protects her son, her only son, so let there be good-will 
without measure among all beings. Let unmeasured good-will 
—unhindered love and friendliness—prevail in the whole world, 
above, below, around. If a man remain in this state of mind at 





* Max Miiller, “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 80. A similar noble 
sentiment was expressed by Moses (Ex, xxxii. 32), and by St. Paul (Rom. 
ix. 3). + “ Bhagavata Purana,” ix. 21. 
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all times, then is brought to pass the saying that is written, 
‘Even in this world has holiness been found.’” One of the 
highest acts of charity is to pray to a Buddha “ from a desire to 
save all living creatures.” ‘Our object should be by personal 
profit to profit others.” “It is because men seek their own 
profit that sorrows come upon them.” “Love is the greatest of 
all things, and frees the man whose heart is full of it from all 
bonds of ignorance and sin.” * ‘ When a man abstains from 
evil, and experiences in his heart a feeling of universal charity 
and love, and desires to arrive at perfection in order that he may 
benefit others, and from no selfish desire, then, like dry wood, the 
fire may be easily kindled.” Indeed, Buddha is described as “that 
great man who, unaided, works out salvation for the world.” + 

IV. The Teacher—Buddha, having attained this enlighten- 
ment, shrank at first from the task of proclaiming it to the world. 
Men, weighed down by sorrow, oppressed by false teaching, would 
not be able to understand this law of enlightenment; had he not 
better remain a solitary hermit? As he thought thus, the divine 
voice of his better nature spoke, “Oh, do not act thus; be not 
silent, but, for the sake of man sunk in sin, declare thy law! Let 
thy love constrain thee to do so, let thy compassionate heart move 
thee to declare thy law; for though the world be wicked, yet are 
there many prepared to receive this message of love and to be 
converted, many who would otherwise perish. Let the World- 
honoured One, therefore, resolve to preach the law for the good 
of others.” Then by the power of his wisdom he beheld the 
various conditions of men, in ignorance and in knowledge, like the 
lotus flowers in a tank, some emerging from the mud but not yet 
above the water, others above the water but not yet expanded, 
others just opening, waiting for his word to complete their 
development. ‘Then his resolution was formed, and he said, 
“Tam willing now to open the gate of immortality. If any will 
listen, let them come gladly ; let them hearken as I declare the 
tidings of this law.” 

The first persons to whom he preached the kingdom of right- 
eousness, or ‘turned the wheel of the law,” were the five hermits 
who had been with him in the time of his penance, and who now 
dwelt in the Deer Park near Benares. Afterwards he went to 
preach in the city. An acquaintance met him on the road, and 
inquired whither he was going. “I am going to Benares,” he 
answered, “to establish a kingdom of righteousness,t by giving 
light to those who are shrouded in darkness, and by opening to all 


* Cf. the Hebrew proverb, “Love covereth all sin” (x. 12), quoted in 
1 Peter iv. 8, 

+ Burnouf, “ Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” p. 332. 

+ This is the translation proposed by Mr. Rhys Davids for the usual Bud- 
dhist phrase, “to turn the wheel of the law.”—Lncyclopedia Britannica. 
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{ 
men the gate of immortality.” At Kapilavastu, he offered | 


salvation to his father: “My father, when a man has found a 
treasure, it is his duty to offer the most precious of his jewels to 
his father first. Do not delay; let me share with you the trea- 
sure I have found.” His wife had fasted and wept during his 
absence ; he went to her, for he said, ‘“‘ She is exceeding sorrow- 
ful. Unless her sorrow be allowed to take its course, her heart 
will break. She may embrace me. Do not stop her.’ But 
when she saw him enter, no longer the husband she remembered, 
but a recluse with shaven head and face, and in the yellow * robe, 
she fell at his feet, and held them, watering them with her tears. 
Then, feeling how great was the distance between them, she rose 
and stood on one side. So they parted either from other, and in 
after years she became a Buddhist nun. His son came and asked 
for his inheritance. “The boy asks for an earthly inheritance 
which availeth nothing. I will give him a spiritual inheritance 
which fadeth not away. Let him be admitted among us.” 
Buddha preached to all men alike, but it was to the poor that 
his teaching came home with peculiar force; for he broke down 
the caste which degraded society ; he taught them the way to 
escape from the sorrows of their daily life, and he held out to 
them a brighter future, dependent upon their goodness and their 
charity. He showed his love and compassion for them by be- 
coming a poor man himself, although born son of a king. The 
people were astonished : ‘Our young prince is gone mad! ”+ 
The priests were indignant that one not of their order should 
teach the people ; they were still more indignant when they heard 
him announce that no one was of a caste too low and despised 
but that he could attain to the moral perfection and the 
enlightenment of Buddha himself. Ananda, his favourite dis- 
ciple, meets a poor Chandala woman beside a well of water, and 
asks her for a drink. She tells him she is a Chandala,t+ an out- 
cast ; but he replied, “ My sister, I ask not after thy caste and 
thy family, I only ask for a draught of water.” She became a 
disciple. ‘Not by birth,” said Budhha, “does one become a 
slave (vasala), not by birth does one become a Brahman ; one 
becomes a slave by bad conduct, as one by good conduct be- 
comes a Brahman.” “Not by plaited hair or family shall one 





* This colour was first chosen as one of contempt, being the colour of 
old cast-off rags of white cotton cloth; it soon became the sign of the 
highest honour (Dhap. 9). 

+ Klaproth, Journ. As., vii. 181, qd. by Képpen. 

t The Chandalas were the outcasts of Indian society ; they had no caste. 
When they entered a town or market-place, they struck a piece of wood 
to keep themselves separate. People hearing their sound, avoided touch- 
ing or brushing against them. 
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become a Brahman ; for what avail thy plaited hair and gar- 
ment of skins when within thee there is impurity, and the out- 
side only thou makest clean. He who walks truthfully and 
righteously, he is the true Brahman.” * 

No one was too unlearned. When Patisma, who could only 
learn one gatha, attained supreme wisdom, men exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
hath this man this wisdom ?” Buddha replied, “ Learning need 
not be much ; conduct is the chief thing. Patisma has allowed 
the words of the gatha to penetrate his spirit. . . . To explain 
one sentence of the Jaw, and to walk according to it, this is the 
way to find supreme wisdom.” t 

No one was too poor to win Buddha’s praise. He tells the 
story of a poor old woman who wished to offer him a gift. She 
had only two small coins (mites), so she spent them in buying a 
little oil, which she took to a sacred place, and burned it in a 
lamp to his honour. The lights of all the rich folk were ex- 
tinguished, but hers burned on continually.t Poor people were 
able with a few flowers to fill his alms-bowl, although there were 
rich men who could not fill it with many baskets of flowers.§ 

During a famine a certain Pratyeka Buddha got up early one 
morning, and putting on his robe, took his alms-dish in his hand, 
and entered the city of Benares, where he begged from door to 
door. He obtained nothing, so he went home again, washed his 
alms-bow], and sat down. Now there was in Benares a certain 
poor man who had watched the holy man, and seen that he re- 
ceived nothing ; so he went to him, and invited him to his house 
to share all that he had, which was just one measure of coarse 
cockle-seed. A servant girl, whose mistress had refused to re- 
lieve a dirty old man, ugly and graceless, begged her daily por- 
tion of meal, and gave it in charity to the man; “ for,” said she, 
“in holy men one does not look for comeliness of person, but for 
purity of heart.” 

But not only did he preach to the poor and the low-caste, he 
preached to the rich and the high-caste also, and gathered dis- 
ciples from all ranks of society. ‘To all he laid down as the 
characteristic of the “true disciple, the disciple indeed” —‘ He 
ministers to the worthy, does harm to none, gives honour to whom 
honour is due, loves righteousness and righteous conversation, 
rejoices in meditating on the law, reflects in his life the divine 
wisdom, practises self-discipline in order to lead a pure and 
chaste life, always does good to those around him.” For one 
class, indeed, he made special provision—the hermits. Brahman- 





* Dhap. 393, 394. “ Young philosophers assume a cloak and grow a beard, 
and say, ‘I am a philosopher,’ ”—Epictetus, iv. 8. Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 3, 4. 
Dhap. xvi. t Beal’s Letter to Rost, p. 7. 
§ “ Travels of Fa-Hian,” p. 38. 
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ism had developed by its teaching men who retired from the 
world under vows of chastity and poverty. Buddha had himself 
tried their system, and it had failed to give rest and repose to 
his spiritual being. He now offered to those ascetics the way by 
which they might escape from the sorrows of life and find spiri- 
tual rest. The way of salvation was the same for all men, but 
for those who desired to live a higher life he provided special 
‘counsels of perfection.” Hence there sprang the elaborate con- 
ventual system which so keenly exercised the speculation of the 
early Jesuit missionaries, and which is so powerful to this day 
in Buddhist countries. The monastic order was bound by vows 
of celibacy and poverty ; but those vows did not bring in them- 
selves merit, they were only to be regarded as a help to the men 
and women who bound themselves by them. All men and 
women were admitted without distinction of caste, and no one 
who was under age was received without the consent of their 
parents. They were not priests, for they neither offered sacrifice 
nor prayers, Originally they lived under trees, but they soon 
assembled in religious houses—the men in monasteries, the women 
in convents. Their time was spent in meditation, which is the 
effort of the “true self” to obtain freedom from the trammels of 
sense. “Cleansed from all personal defilement, the candidate,” 
says Buddha, ‘comes out of the world, and is truly a homeless 
one—a disciple indeed.” Henceforth he must give himself up to 
work and chastity, for “ the man who has left home to become 
a Shaman, and yet gives way to idleness and sloth, or whose 
mind hankers after impure indulgence, is like the rotten tree 
against which the wind blows, which can hardly resist its force, 
but is soon blown down.” * ‘To this day the admission of a neo- 
—* one of the most imposing ceremonies of the Buddhist 
culte. 

The number of inmates in some of the monasteries at the 
present day is enormous. Huc and Gabet found 4000 at Koun- 
boun. When Father Bury saw the Chinese bonze tonsured, using 
the rosary, praying in an unknown tongue, and kneeling before 
images, he said, “ ‘I'here is not a piece of dress, not a sacerdotal 
function, not a ceremony of the court of Rome, which the devil 
has not copied in this country;” and the young De Beauvoir 
says, “ What struck me was the outward resemblance of the 
religious ceremonies of the temples to those of our own religion. 
A bonze, surrounded with clouds of incense, and dressed in a 





* Dhap. xxxiv. 

+ The rules of the order are translated in Beal’s “Catena,” p. 240. The 
initiation is described by Rhys Davids in “ Buddhism,” p. 161. The 250 
Monastic rules were translated into Chinese from the Sanskrit about 70 
A.D., and are therefore anterior to Christian Monasticism (“ Catena,” p. 189). 
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chasuble of red silk, officiated with great pomp.”* The rock-cut 
Buddhist temples of India, which date 200 years before our era, 
have a nave, side aisles, and an apse round which the aisle is 
carried, resembling in form the early Christian churches. The 
rock-cut monasteries are also earlier in date than the Christian ; 
there are between 700 and 800 in India, dating from 200 B.c. 
to 500 a.D. 

The wife of Buddha and their son were among the first ad- 
missions into the conventual orders; others quickly followed. 
We read of a young man whom Buddha called: ‘“ Follow me, 
Yasa.” The youth passed on ; but by night he returned secretly, 
and was so won over by the loving character of the Master, that 
he became his disciple. He ordained fifty-four of Yasa’s friends 
with the formula, ‘Follow me.” One day a rich young man 
came to Buddha clothed in costly garments and riding in a 
sumptuous chariot ; he wished to become a disciple. Buddha, 
looking on him, bid him return home and selling all that he 
had, bestow his wealth in charity, so as to fit himself to become 
adisciple.t Some joyous youths, looking in a wood for a dancing- 
gitl, who had left them after a night’s debauch, lighted on 
Buddha seated under a tree, and asked him if had seen the girl, 
he answered, “ Listen to me, O youths! I will ask you a ques- 
tion. Whether is it better, think you, to find yourselves, or to 
find the woman whom ye seek ?” ‘They replied, “ It would cer- 
tainly be better to find ourselves.” Then Buddha invited them 
to sit down, and he taught them the way of salvation, and they 
became his disciples. He placed the highest ideal of purity 
before his disciples :—‘‘ Say to yourself, ‘ I am placed in this sin- 
ful world ; let me be as the spotless lily, unsoiled by the mud in 
which it grows.’ The heart is the busy contriver of lust ; com- 
pose the heart, and those evil thoughts will all be still.” 

To all men Buddha taught the laws which ought to govern 
the life of man. We will mention a few of these. 

One day Buddha found his disciples in fierce anger because 
the Master had been reviled by a priest. Gently does he rebuke 
them: “ Beloved! if others speak against me, or against the 
truth, be not displeased with them, or you will not be able to 
judge whether they speak truly or not.” 

There was no limit to the forgiveness of injuries. Among the 
parting words he spoke on the evening of his death are these : 
“Tfaman should do you such injury as to chop your body in 
pieces limb for limb, yet you ought to keep your heart in perfect 
control ; no anger or resentment should affect you, nor a word 
of reproach escape your lips; for if you once give way to a bitter 





* Voyage, Japan, p. 151. t “Rom. Hist.” 378, 
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thought, you have erred from the right way.” “'To a man who 
foolishly does me wrong, I will return my ungrudging love; the 
more evil comes from him to me, the more good shall return from 
me to him.” He explains to a young nobleman named Chamah 
the four aspects under which patience exhibits itself in a son of 
Buddha: ‘“ When reviled, he revileth not again; when smitten, 
he bears the blow without resentment ; when treated with anger 
and passion, he returns love and good-will; when threatened 
with death, he bears no malice.” “ Liberality, courtesy, kindli- 
ness, and unselfishness are to society what the linch-pin is to the 
chariot.” , 

He was singularly sympathetic, and could be touched by every 
tale of sorrow. The only child of a young mother died, and she 
carried the little cold body in-her bosom, and going from house 
to house, entreated all she met to give her medicine to cure the 
child.” Among others she met Buddha. ‘“ Lord and master,” she 
said, “give me some medicine for my child.” He bid her bring 
a handful of mustard from a house in which no child, parent, 


' wife, husband, or slave, had died. She went to search; but she 


found that in every home death had entered, all said to her 
gently, ‘ Lady, the living are few, the dead are many.” Then 
at last, when she found no house free from death, the truth 
broke gently upon her. She laid down her baby-boy and re- 
turned to Buddha, who, when he saw her, said, “ You thought 
that you alone had lost a son; the law of death is among all 
living creatures; there is nothing that abides.” She became his 
disciple.* 

He set no limit to the power of faith. One day as Buddha 
was preaching by the side of a deep and rapid river, a man ap- 
peared on the other bank and walked across upon the surface of 
the water. The villagers, astonished, asked him by what power 
he did so marvellous a feat, he answered, “I asked the people 
on the other side if I might cross without a boat, they said, 
‘Yes, you can cross without fear ;’ then I walked over because 
I believed. Simple faith and nothing more enabled me to do 
so.” Buddha said, “It is well spoken! well spoken! Faith 
like yours alone can save the world; such faith alone can enable 
men to walk across dryshod to the other shore.” ‘ Faith with 
obedience is the path of wisdom.” t | 

“Ag flowers, when waved to and fro by the wind, scatter 
their scent far and wide, so wide is the renown of the accumu- 
lated merits of him who once is born and lives as he ought.” 





* Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. “ Buddhism,” 
" + Dhap. iv. The Dhammapada dates about 100 B.c.; it was translated 
into Chinese about 149 a.D., by An-shi-ko, a Prince-Royal of the Parthians 
(An-si), who left his kingdom, became a Buddhist monk, and went as a 
missionary to China. - 
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Buddha once sent Ananda to ask an old man of eighty years 
why he had pulled down his old house and built a larger one, 
when death was so near. The man gave his reason, and stated 
the purposes of his numerous chambers, Buddha said, “‘I 
have children and wealth,’ such is the constant thought of the 
fool. He is not even master of himself; what then are his 
children and his money? ‘The fool who says he is wise is 
foolish indeed.” On the old-man returning to his dwelling he 
suddenly fell dead from a blow. * 

He was very tender and loving towards children. A child 
one day came beside him as he sat at a feast, and covered him- 
self over with his robe. The disciples wished to drive him 
away, but “the World-honoured One forbade them, and said, 
‘Let him stay, and let him hide himself in my robes.’” 

V. The Missionaries—The salvation of all men was a new 
thought in the world. It necessitated another thought equally . 
new, viz., the duty of preaching the way of salvation to the world. 
The spirit of the true missionary inspired the soul of Buddha. As 
soon as he had sixty disciples, he said to them, “ There is laid on 
us, who know the truth and who have been thereby made free, the 
duty of giving mankind the priceless blessing of salvation: go 
ye and visit the towns and villages throughout the land, preach 
the excellent law, and teach men to believe in the triple gem, 
Buddha, the law, and the church. Go ye, prepare the way 
for my coming; I will retire for a time into solitude.” “Two 


| by two” he sent them forth, and bid them take “only one 


robe, and one alms-bowl,” for they were vowed to poverty. 
Poverty was their bride, Charity their sister. As an earlier 
Buddha, Wassabhu Tathagata, had said, “As the butterfly 
alights on the flower and destroys not its form or its sweet- 
ness, but sipping forthwith departs, so the mendicant fol- 
lower of Buddha takes not nor hurts another's possessions.” t 
When he was left alone Buddha reflected, “ These disciples of 
mine are gone to convert the world. Delivered from sin and at 
peace, they can now deliver others.” ‘I will not die until this 
holy religion becomes known to many people, and is grown 
great, and is universally published among men.” He then went 
into the solitudes of Uravilva, and prepared himself by fasting 
and meditation for the conversion of the fire-worshipper Kasyapa 
and his brothers. This missionary plan he carried out every 
year. In the rainy season he gathered round him his disciples 
for instruction, and in the dry season he sent them forth to 
preach the way of salvation and to make disciples. 

The history of these missionaries is full of interest. The spirit 
that animated them may be gathered from the story of one who 





* Dhap. xiii. + “Catena,” p. 159. 
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asked leave to preach to his relations. “‘The people of that 
place, said Buddha, ‘ are exceedingly violent. If they revile you, 
what will you do? ’—‘I will not revile again,’—‘ If they strike 
you?’—‘I will not strike in return.’ —‘If they try to kill 
you ?’—‘ Death is no evil in itself; I shall try neither to 
hasten nor to delay my departure.’” When threatened by an 
infuriated mob, one of the missionaries of later times con- 
fronted them with the words, “If the whole world were to 
come to terrify me, they could not cause me to be afraid.” 
Then when he had persuaded the people to listen, he dismissed 
them with the simple words, “Do not hereafter give way to 
anger; do not destroy the crops, for all men love happiness. 
Show mercy to all living beings, and let men dwell in peace.” * 
Missionary zeal carried on the work after Buddha’s death, whose 
disciples went forth into all lands; and it received a great 
impulse after the Council of Asoka. The names of the mission- 
aries mentioned by the chronicler are inscribed on the relics 
found at some of the stations.t The old chronicler closes his 
first chapter on missions with the words, “Who would demur 
when the salvation of the world is at stake!” 

The success of Buddhist missionaries is shown by the fact 
that after more than two thousand years “Buddhism rules 
supreme in Central, Northern, Eastern, and Southern Asia, and 
it gradually absorbs whatever there is left of aboriginal heathen- 
ism in that vast and populous area.” f 

VI. Buddha's Death—When Buddha was eighty years of 
age he felt death coming on. He lay down under some sal 
trees, and calling his favourite disciples round him, he con- 
versed with them long and earnestly. “It was now the middle 
of the night,” says the Sutra; “all was perfectly quiet and 
still.” For the sake of his disciples he gave a brief sum- 
mary of the law. We will quote a few passages: “ Beloved, 
after my death keep my word with reverence, as the poor 
man the pearl of great price which he has found. . .. 
Keep the body temperate in all things. . . . By self-control and 
upright thought aim at emancipation. Conceal none of your 
faults, but confess them before the congregation. . . . Be con- 
tent with such things as are allotted you. Keep your senses 
within bound, just as a shepherd with his crook prevents the 
sheep from straying into the neighbouring pastures. . . . The 
heart is lord of the senses, govern therefore your heart well, for 
it is like a venomoug snake, a wild beast, a cruel robber, a great 





* Max Miiller, “ Chips,” vol. iv. p. 257. 
t Koppen, “ Die Religion des Buddha,” p. 188, 
t “Chips,” vol. iv. p. 265. 
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fire. . . . Restrain therefore and keep in subjection your heart ; let 
it not get the mastery. Above all things, let modesty govern 
every thought and every word of your daily life. It is charac- 
teristic of truly great men to keep the rules of moral restraint 
without wavering, and to exercise patience without tiring. 
Strive after wisdom, for it is a lamp shining in darkness, a 
medicine for all diseases, a hatchet to cut down the tree of 
sorrow, @ strong and trustworthy boat to cross the sea of old age, 
disease, and death. Continual perseverance is like a little fire 
that keeps on burning, but he who tires in the practice of 
religion is like a fire that goes out. Never forget self-examina- 
tion and meditation ; for if you neglect them, all perseverance 
isatanend. In the practice of these you put on a helmet of 
defence, so that no sword can hurt you, and no enemy get the 
advantage over you. Think only of the words I have given you ; 
meditate on them on the mountain-pass and in the depths of the 
valley, in the congregation and in the solitary cell. I, as the 
good physician, knowing the disease which affects you, give this 
as a medicine fit for the case; without this you die. Like the 
guide that knows the way, I direct you whither to go and what 
path to follow ; without this you perish.” 

As Socrates in the ‘‘ Pheedo”* asks his friends if they have any 
doubts respecting the future life, so Buddha asks his disciples if 
they have doubts concerning the Four Noble Truths which are 
the foundation of his teaching. They answer, that their only 
thought is “one of grief that the World-honoured One is about 
to depart and enter Nirvana, just when we have entered on the 
practice of the law,—as in the night a flash of lightning lights 
up the way for the weary traveller and is gone, and he left to 
wander in the dark.” He said, “Lament not my departure. 
If I continued in the world it would do no good ; those who were 
to be saved are saved; those who are not saved shall be saved 
by the seeds of truth I have sown. The word I have preached 
is everlasting and imperishable. The world is fast bound in 
fetters and oppressed with affliction ; I now give it deliverance, 
a physician who brings heavenly wisdom.” His favourite dis- 
ciple, Ananda, here turned aside to weep.t “I am not yet per- 
fect, and my master is passing away.” Buddha called him: 
“O Ananda! do not weep, let not your heart be troubled. 
Sooner or later we must part from all we hold most dear.” 

Then to all his disciples: “When I have passed away, 
and am no longer with you in bodily presence, do not think 
that the Buddha has left you, and is not still in your midst. 
You have my words, my explanations of the deep things 





* « Pheedo,” 84. + Of. “ Pheedo,” 59, 117. 
[Vol. CIX, No,.CCXV1.j|—New Serigs, Vol. LIIL. No. II. Y 
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of truth, the laws I have laid down ; let them be your guide— 


Buddha has not left you. Beloved! if you revere my memory, 
love all the disciples as you love me. Love my words. Beloved! 
keep your minds on these. All other things change, my word 
changeth not. I will speak no more with you. I desire to 
depart. I desire Nirvana. These are my last words with you.” As 
the sun rose, the old man calmly and unconsciously passed away.* 

As at Buddha's birth the aged Asita laid his venerable 
head beneath the infant's feet, so at the funeral the “old 
and wrinkled ” Kasyapa thrice perambulated the pyre,t and said, 
“May I once more behold the sacred feet, and bow my head 
before them.” ¢ 

Legends collect around the funeral, which was by cremation, 
after the “old rule of the wheel kings.” None could move 
the sacred coffin, which rose by itself into the air; none could 
light the funereal pyre, which became self-enkindled. Then, in 
order that the relics of the sacred body might be preserved, 
Sakra, pouring water from the golden pitcher, extinguished the 
flames of the royal sandalwood pyre.§ The relics, which were 
like a heap of pearls, shed around sweet perfume. Afterwards 
came gorgeous retinues of the princes carrying golden vessels 
for the relics, each emulous to raise precious chaityas over the 
remains. 

The personal influence of Buddha while he lived, the enthu- 
siasm for humanity with which he inspired his followers, the 
attractive beauty of character which he bequeathed “a rich 
legacy” to mankind, place him as the central figure of his 
religion. The result has been that he has been idealised until 
he is regarded as divine, and omniscient, and free from all sin. 
“There is no deity above him ; he stands out alone, unrivalled, 
unequalled, and unapproachable.” || Prayers are addressed to him, 
flowers and incense offered, and his relics are enshrined in stupas. 
Nevertheless, Gautama stands but as one in a long chain of 





* “Sutra of Buddha’s Dying Instructions,” translated in Beal’s Letter 
to Dr. Rost, p. 9; and Rhys Davids, Encycl. Brit, 

t So at the funeral rites of Patrocles— 

“Thrice in procession round the dead they drove 
Their coursers sleek.”—I], xxiii. 13. 

t{ The last act towards a corpse among the Jews is for the friends to 
uncover the feet, and touching the two great toes, ask pardon for offences 
against them, and desire to be remembered in the other world. At 
the entombment of Pope Pius IX., the Cardinals, in passing the body 
on their way to their seats in the chapel of the choir, each stopped for a 
moment and kissed his foot. 

§ So Apollo sends a miraculous rain to preserve the body of Croesus. 
Herod., i. 84. 

|| “ Analysis of Religious Belief,” Lord Amberley, ii. 146. ' 
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Buddhas who have preceded him, and who will follow. His teach- 
ing was higher and nobler than the teaching of those who came 
before him; the teaching of the Buddhas who will in the course 
of the ages follow will be greater and more divine than was his, 
Therefore he bade men look forward to and hail their advent.* 
The next Buddha will be Maitreya, the Buddha of charity.¢ 

It is difficult to fix the exact date of Buddha’s death ; it may 
have been as early as 477,{ or as late as 412 B.c.§ Upon his 
death, Kasyapa claimed to be leader of the assembly, because 
Buddha had said to him, “Thou shalt wear my hempen robes.” 
Therefore Kasyapa, fearing lest the words of Buddha should 
be forgotten, summoned an assembly of five hundred disciples ; 
and the young Ananda, Buddha’s beloved disciple, recited aloud 
the Sutras. Missionaries carried the words abroad to all lands; 
the religion spread over India, and King Asoka made it the 
state religion of his dominions about the year 250 8.c. He pro- 
mulgated decrees which remain to this day inscribed on stone 
pillars and cut in the living rock, enjoining morality and tolera- 
tion, and justice and charity, on his subjects ; commanding the 
foundation of hospitals; || appointing a minister of religion, who 
should preserve the purity of the faith and protect the aborigines 
and subject nations, and a minister of education, who should 
promote the instruction of the women in the harems and else- 
where in the principles of the religion of Buddha. The son 
and daughter of Asoka introduced it into Ceylon, where it still 
retains its purity. Missionaries carried it into Kashmir in the 
first century A.D., and into Burmah in the fifth century, and 
thence into Siam in the seventh century. In the golden age of 
India, the state religion was Buddhist. We catch glimpses of 
its influence in the travels of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hian 
in 400 a.p., of Sung-Yun in 518, and of Hiouen-Thsang in 
629-648 a.p.q{ For a thousand years it maintained its supre- 
macy, In the eighth or ninth century a.p., there seems to 
have been a reaction against it in favour of Brahmanism, and a 
persecution to have taken place, which was so thorough that 
there is now scarcely a Buddhist in India. In this it resembles 
the history of Christianity ; the Aryan race from whose bosom it 
sprang cast it forth, and it became the religion of a race entirely 
different, the Turanian. 

VII. Christians of all shades of opinion have spoken with 

* Of. “* Pheedo,” 78 ; Alcibiades, ii. 

t Maitreya, possessed of love, (root Maztra, love or charity.) Fa-hian, 
p. 20 n. t Max Miiller, * Chips,” i. 311. 

§ Rhys David’s “ Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon.” 


|| Westminster Review, New Series, civ., p. 435. 
‘I “Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales,” par Hiouen-Thsang, en 


A.D, 648, St. Julien. Paris, 1857, 
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reverence of Buddha. The Venetian Marco Polo said, “ Indeed 
had he been a Christian, he would have been a great saint of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, so good and pure was the life he led;” and he 
tells us how pilgrims came to Adam’s Peak in Ceylon “from very 
long distances with great devotion, just as Christians go to the 
shrine of Messer Saint James in Gallicia.”* M. St. Hilaire 
says, “Je n’hésite pas & ajouter que, sauf le Christ tout seul, il 
n'est point, parmi les fondateurs de religion, de figure plus pure 
ni plus touchante que celle de Bouddha. Sa vie n’a point de 
tache. Son constant héroisme égale sa conviction; et si la 
théorie qu'il préconise est fausse, les exemples personnels qu'il 
donne sont irréprochable. I] est le modéle achevé de toutes les 
vertus qu'il précha.”t An Anglican clergyman, Mr. Baring- 
Gould, bears witness that “ the ethic code of Buddha can hardly be 
ranked lower than that of Christianity ; and it is immeasurably 
superior to every heathen system that the world has ever seen.” { 

But, most remarkable of all, is the fact that Buddha is a 
canonised saint of the Christian Church. St. John of Damascus 
in the eighth century wrote a religious romance, of which the 
narrative is taken from the “Lalita Vistara,” the story of Buddha’s 
life. It became very popular in the Middle Ages, and the hero 
was canonised. He has his festal days in the Roman communion 
on 27th November, in the Eastern on 26th August, under the 
name of Josaphat, a corruption of Bodhisattva.§ 

In all times and in all places men have lived pure and holy 
dives, and have shown themselves Christians even “ before Christ 
-came in the flesh.” || Buddha, whose teaching approaches nearer 
than does that of any other founder of a religion to the teaching 
-of Christ, has won, by the attractive beauty of his character, the 
unconscious homage of Christendom. He has been placed in 
‘the golden roll of Christian saints, side by side with St. Francis 
d’Asissi and other founders of religious orders, with St. Francis 
Xavier and other missionary heroes, and with Francis de 
Sales and other saintly men. Worthily does he stand among 
“the sons of God who were righteous in their lives.” { 
“ THEY WERE LOVELY AND PLEASANT IN THEIR LIVES, AND IN THEIR 
DEATH THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED.” 





* Yule’s ed., ii. 258. “He only is a pilgrim who goeth towards or fro- 
wards the house of St. James, . . . who journey unto the holy house of 
Gallicia.”— Dante, Vita Nuova. 

+ “Le Bouddha et sa Religion,” introd. v. 

“ Development of Christianity,” i, 357. 
Max Miiller, “Chips,” iv. 174-189 ; Beal’s “ Fa-hian,” p. 86, n. 
)| Of. St, Aug., “ Retract.,” i. 13. “I Plato, “ Apology,” 41. 
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Art. IIJ.—An Inpran District: Its PEoPpLE AND 
ADMINISTRATION. , 


N the October number of this Review we attempted to sketch the 
influences which have made the Hindu population what it 
now is. We dwelt at some length on points which connected the 
subject with studies more popular with English readers, but 
our main object was to supply the necessary data for the 
consideration of those questions of practical administration the 
importance of which we urged and the neglect of which we had 
to deplore. We have now to describe the actual condition of the 
people and the working of our system of district administration. 

The total area of the North-Western Provinces is 81,000 square 
miles, of which 42,000 are cultivated, 12,000 culturable but not 
cultivated, and 27,000 uncultivated, including valuable forest 
tracts and comparatively little absolutely valueless tracts, 

The population in 1873 was nearly 31,000,000, the average 
density to the square mile being 378. Excluding the wild forest 
tracts on the north, south and south-west (where population 
hardly exceeds fifty to the square mile), the average density ex- 
ceeds 500. That of the Benares district is nearly 800. 

The Hindus number 26,500,000. Of the 4,000,000 of 
Mussulmans, one-half are confined to the Rohilkhand division 
in the north. There are over 3,000,000 of Brahmins, most of 
whom do not differ in occupation or culture from members of 
other high castes. The Rajputs (claiming to represent the 
warrior class) and the Baniyas (representing the merchant class) 
are next in number, Three hundred and four inferior classes are 
reckoned, but the subdivisions may be indefinitely multiplied. 
There are only 7648 native Christians, and these as a rule live in 
separate communities, 

The agricultural population forms 86 per cent. of the whole. 
There are 90,000 villages—204 towns with populations exceeding 
8000, and thirteen with populations exceeding 50,000. The 
population of Benares, the popular capital, is 174,000, and of 
Allahabad, the official capital, 142,000. The greater part of the 
rural population, whether labourers, small tenants, or small pro- 
prietors, are in most instances wretchedly poor. They are badly 
housed, badly fed, badly clothed, and have hardly any interest in 
life beyond the care of sustaining it. They marry when mere 
boys, and are prolific in proportion to their poverty. Thrift is 
unknown, A serious failure of crops throws them at once on the 
charity of Government or of individuals. On the other hand, it 
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must be acknowledged that the climate and their mode of life are 
such as to render their wants few. As long as the means of 
animal existence are plentiful they are at least cheerful and con- 
tented. All their requirements, except metals for vessels and 
ornaments (which are necessary to render existence tolerable even 
to the poorest woman), are supplied by their own province. Yet 
when times are good they substitute on festal occasions the finer 
cloths of Manchester for the coarse fabrics of the country, ‘Those 
who are better off—the considerable tenants and the landlords— 
live in better houses, keep ponies or horses, and perhaps a little 
jingling carriage, wear Manchester goods exclusively, and eat finer 
grains, with more melted butter and more savoury spices, But in 
culture and ideal of life they differ little from the poor. Their 
one ambition is to exercise authority or make a show of wealth, 
They rejoice in having numerous dependants and receiving the 
homage of their inferiors. If they are able to maintain an 
establishment of Brahmins—learned or not—for the due ob- 
servance of religious rites, to give liberal alms to Brahmins and 
the poor, and celebrate with decent pomp the festivals social and 
religious which custom prescribes, their prestige is secured. 
The style of a baron differs from that of his poorer brethren only 
in the greater extent, not the greater elegance of his establishment. 
While the small and squalid courtyard of one entertains only 
sixteen squalid attendants, the large and squalid courtyard of the 
other entertains a hundred, Solid masonry may take the place 
of mud-built walls. Amid the labyrinth of ungainly and gaudy 
structures may here and there be found some pleasing architec- 
tural effects. But these are due not to the taste of the owner or 
his fathers, but to the accidental employment of an architect whose 
success was due perhaps rather to the mechanical imitation of 
older types than to original self-appreciative genius. 

The great duties of life are to have families, to get suitable 
matches for their children, especially the daughters, to be duti- 
ful to all their relatives, and support their friends through thick 
and thin ; to perform daily the rites prescribed to their order, such 
as bathing at the proper times with the due ceremonies ; avoidance 
of eating, drinking, and smoking with members of forbidden 
castes; avoidance of forbidden kinds of food or modes of eating ; 
visits to temples and sacred places, and pilgrimage to distant 
shrines at least once in their life. 

We have already attempted to sketch their vague religious 
feeling. The ceremonial at the temples, as far as the action of the 
worshippers is concerned, is similar to that of the more super- 
stitious forms of Roman Catholic worship. The forms of devo- 
tion to idols retain more of the fetish rites of the aborigines than 
of the nature-worship of the Aryans. The formule used by 
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members of the higher castes in their daily acts of personal worship 
breathe more of the old spirit, and often are expressions of a pure 
and spiritual pantheistic belief; but in most cases long use has 
robbed them of all high significance, and changed them to mere 
empty charms. The family and domestic rites celebrated by the 
head of each household of the superior castes retain the primitive 
features of ancestor-worship, which affects the minds of the 
people more strongly perhaps than any other element of their 
belief. The belief in demons, spirits, and charms, which exists in 
or co-exists with every religion the world has seen, forms a 
recognised part of popular Hinduism. Of the lower castes, many 
are hardly recognised as within the pale of Hinduism. Speaking 
generally, their religion may be said to consist in a vague belief 
in the efficacy of the ceremonies performed for them by Brahmins ; 
an observance, more or less lax, of the rules as to bathing, food, 
and caste ; special devotion to one or more definite deities, placable, 
if not benevolent, whom they vaguely regard as being or repre- 
senting an omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent God ; and that 
tendency to regard devotionally anything that powerfully impresses 
them, to which, as to a common origin, we refer the develop- 
ment of nature-worship and of ancestor-worship. 

Amongst all classes notions of morality exist, but they have no 
necessary connection with their supernatural beliefs. Religious 
controversy has led many of the learned Brahmins to explain away 
the apparently immoral tendency of many of the incidents re- 
corded in their scriptures ; while the yearning to combine right- 
eousness with devotion, which the purer spirits of all ages have 
felt, has led in our time to the reformed belief of the Brahmo 
Samaj. But these movements have never taken hold of the 
mass of the people. 

Family affection is strong. Nowhere is greater respect shown 
to the aged and afflicted. Charity is practised as a religious duty, 
but often in the most mischievous mode—the virtue being sup- 
posed to lie in giving—not in doing good by giving. Truth and 
honesty are at least held in respect as abstract virtues. The 
splendid works of public utility sometimes constructed at the ex- 
pense of individuals do not prove that those who constructed them 
were public-spirited, but they do prove that liberality for the 
. public good has come to be regarded as meritorious, The Hindus 
are capable of enthusiasm, but their sphere of sympathy is narrow. 
Good temper and politeness are innate in the humblest labourer. 
Europeans, who often call their own want of temper and taste 
honesty of speech, often say that natives are cringing. No doubt 
they sometimes do cringe, and cringe from mean motives, but 
their apparently extravagant expressions of respect and devotion are 
generally mere polite commonplaces, used on the assumption that 
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a European likes, as they do, a show of deference. The great 
faults of the Hindu character are the results of the history of the 
race. For ages their only weapon has been finesse. They believe 
the end justifies the means in all cases. They have none of that 
enthusiasm of humanity which has shaped the ethics of the West. 
Their theoretical standard of morals is less high than ours ; their 
wish to act up to it is less strong ; their moral energy in carrying 
out their wish is less intense. That this is due in part to the 
atmosphere in which they are brought up, as well as to defect of 
character, is shown by the fact that Europeans born and bred 
amongst natives exhibit in a less degree all their faults. Hindus 
have great patience and power of doing monotonous work, but 
they are seldom capable of sharp, vigorous, sustained effort in an 
unaccustomed direction, They are imitative, not inventive. The 
nature of their literature may seem to disprove this estimate of 
the genius of the people; for Hindu thought has produced meta- 
physicians and poets, but never a historian or speculator in social 
science, But two considerations explain the apparent inconsis- 
tency. Literature and science were subordinated to religion, and 
indeed justified their existence only by subserving the practical 
uses of ritual, The unreal character of theological speculation 
spoilt the appetite of scholars for the sober results of history; 
while the absence of real sympathy with man as man, and the 
rooted habit of contemplating this life as a troubled moment in an 
eternity of struggle, prevented their feeling any interest in prac- 
tical schemes for the amelioration of the condition of their kind. 
Christianity alone may truly boast that the direct tendency of its 
teachings is to foster man’s love for man and make it fruitful in 
action. 

Like every attempt to sketch in general terms the character of a 
race, this must be understood as subject to many exceptions. 
Hindus are sometimes plain-spoken, or choleric, or enthusiastic 
for the good of man, as Englishmen are sometimes politic, or 
polite, or mean-spirited. 

One of the most striking features of native character is the love 
of state and ceremonial, which they carry into the smallest affairs 
of life. By this time they have probably arrived at a theory that 
English state and etiquette consists, under ordinary circumstances, 
in the entire absence of state and etiquette. They have ceased to 
feel affronted, and perhaps respect us for being superior to condi- 
tions which weigh so heavily on them, but our disregard of native 
feeling in the matter makes them doubt our wish to please, and 
renders relations less cordial than they might be. 

The monotony of life is broken not only by domestic occur- 
rences, but by religious festivals and fairs, in which the perform- 
ance of religious duties is combined with business and pleasure. 
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Nothing can be brighter than the aspect, nothing more good- 
humoured than the atmosphere, of such scenes, From all the 
country round flock the villagers in their gayest attire to watch 
the shows, to join in the games (which differ little from those of 
an English fair), and to lay in a stock of the wares suitable for 
their simple requirements. The Hindu is seen at his best, as the 
Englishman is seen at his worst, in his amusements, Then, 
peculiar to particular seasons are certain minor diversions, seldom 
grave, and often coarse and indecent. The reading of the epics 
is the best feature of village life. Actors and mimics are highly 
appreciated. Though indecent images and emblems abound, and 
there is a want of what constitutes delicacy according to English 
notions, wilful immodesty or indecency is very rare. The women 
are, as a rule, chaste and affectionate to their husbands and chil- 
tiren. Fondness of children and delicate sympathy with their 
ways is one of the most pleasing traits of Hindu character ; but 
parents are generally foolishly indulgent. Women are, as a rule, 
kindly treated, but seldom trusted, and always kept in subjection. 
A Hindu puts his women in the seclusion of the zenana as a 
“note” of his increased respectability, just as an Englishman sets 
up a carriage. Men of all castes mix freely in public, but there 
is little domestic intercourse except among kinsmen. 

The aspect of the vast plains of which the thickly populated 
parts of the North-West Provinces consist is parched and dreary 
in the hot weather, but in the cold season and the rains is often 
highly picturesque. Trees exquisite in form and foliage, fields 
full of bloom, graceful shrines, and often ruins which only 
need ivy to be romantic, everywhere meet the view. But 
the ordinary native seems blind to the beautiful. No pro- 
spect pleases him so much as the reeking bazar. To art he 
responds as little as to nature. There are many artists but few 
connoisseurs, Yet anything monstrous in kind or scale pleases 
him immensely. 

When it is said that the land of the country is held by village 
communities, or by those who have usurped or acquired the rights 
of the village communities, it must be understood that the term 
“village” refers to the lands, and not to the site of the houses in 
which the community and its dependants dwell. Isolated dwell- 
ings are almost unknown, In nearly every village is a spot where, 
in closely clustering groups, dwell the various families of proprié- 
tors, of tenants, of labourers, of mechanics whose services are needed 
in the daily life of the village, of the various village servants—such 
as accountant, washerman, watchman, and messenger—of the 
Brahmin priests and religions guides, and of the Baniya, who is 
generally at once a money-lender and corn-dealer. We look in 
vain for the moss-covered walls, and quaint old gables which give 
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such human interest to the aspect of our English villages, The 
crumbling walls of mud and fragile roots of tiles or straw seem 
almost as spontaneous a product of the soil as the rank luxuriance 
of vegetable life around; and both seem fitting surroundings for 
the teeming swarms of human beings that are born, and toil, and 
pass away amid such scenes. 

In every large town and village are shops well stocked with the 
wares in ordinary demand, ‘The method of dealing on the part 
of both buyer and seller is to spend as much time as possible over 
the smallest possible transaction. The enemies of co-operation 
and trading on the large scale would find their ideal realised, 
There are whole streets of shops, each with a small stock exactly 
similar to that of the neighbouring shops. Yet the organisation 
of the great mercantile houses and the banking houses is so com- 
plete and economical, that English goods can often be had cheaper 
in Benares than in London. 

There is as yet little indigenous manufacturing enterprise, and 
no rich manufacturing class, But English enterprise has set an 
example which is rapidly being followed, Hindus as workmen 
show great aptitude for every grade of manufacturing industry. 
If the evils which generally attend the development of manufac- 
tures be checked by Factory Acts and a scheme of education which 
would in practice be compulsory, national regeneration, which.we 
have hitherto tried in vain to bring about from above, may com- 
mence from below. Ina country where the normal rate of interest 
is 12 per cent., banking and money-lending are naturally the chief 
sources of wealth. ‘The “great men,” as natives call them, who 
unite these professions are prominent by their wealth and their 
power over the fortunes of nearly all classes, Living as they do 
in the city near which is the Civil Station of the district, they 
come into closer relation with the magistrates than the large 
landholders. They owe their prosperity to our rule, and have 
therefore every motive to make themselves agreeable, We do not 
complain that any influential class should be able to make its 
influence felt, but we consider it a great misfortune that almost 
the only influence recognised is that of wealth, often gained by the 
most unscrupulous means. 

There is, it is true, no aristocracy in India save that of wealth 
and landed property. Character, culture, even birth, these may 
secure respect, but do not inspire fear, which with natives is the 
most powerful motive to outward displays of reverence. Indian 
society can never be healthy till this feeling changes. We ought 
in every way to protest against it. At present, what there is of 
culture and of worth in native society is seldom associated with 
wealth and power. Our officers are seldom sufficiently well 
acquainted with Oriental literature to appreciate the culture, and 
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have not sufficient intimacy with native society to discover and 
encourage the worth. The will is seldom wanting, but the preca- 
rious tenure of office and the demands made on their time by 
purely official work at first defeat their efforts and at last 
destroy their enthusiasm. In every district the incumbents of 
certain offices—whether native or European—form a kind of offi- 
cial aristocracy, to which the native aristocracy of the district pay 
a traditional deference. On the arrival of a newly appointed 
officer, the residents of the district who have a prescriptive right 
to do so hasten to pay him their respects, The acknowledgment 
of this right to an “interview” with an official is a recognition of 
social status, flattering to the pride of most natives, and practi- 
cally useful to them in their dealings with their fellows. Those 
whose position is equivocal will often resort to the meanest in- 
trigue, and expose themselves to indignities which would be in- 
tolerable to men of good standing, in order to attain to the coveted 
distinction. It would seem reasonable to expect that at least the 
highest European officers would be placed in a proper position to 
exercise with due discretion and decent ceremony this important 
social prerogative of Governm-nt, and that a standard of honour 
should be established, and degrees of precedence roughly assigned. 
But in practice the habitual visitors of the district officials are 
men who find it worth their while to give liberal gratuities to the 
livery-men or other native underlings likely to facilitate their 
access ; who have contrived to ingratiate themselves with officials 
by furthering their wishes in public or private matters, or whose 
wealth and power are matters of public notoriety. Comparatively 
few visit from any personal liking to the official, or unselfish devo- 
tion to the Government he serves. All have to bear frequent 
indignities, discomfort, or disappointment. For this we have to 
blame, not the overworked and moderately paid official, but the 
Government which does not recognise that the discharge of this 
most important duty involves expenditure of time and money. 
Amongst the many evils which result from the present system of 
frequent transfers of officials, not the least is the discouragement 
it gives to those who would wish to base their claim to intimacy 
with the representatives of Government on honest merit. When 
a new official arrives in a district, too many new matters engage 
his attention to admit of his making inquiries of his colleagues as 
to the character of the persons who seek interviews, A favourite 
term of native praise is “ discriminator of merit.” To such a title 
no official can now lay claim. Just and unjust, all the visitors 
come to pay their respects. Just and unjust alike, they meet 
with civility or rudeness according to the mood or temper of the 
official, It cannot be wondered at, then, that many gentlemen 
Whose position does not necessitate their keeping up the form of 
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intimacy with the district officers, but whose integrity and influ- | 
ence with native society would render their friendship a source of 
strength to Government, keep sullenly aloof, while the mass of 
those who cultivate their intimacy are men whose good wishes are 
neither a tribute to the merit of our rule nor a guarantee of its 
stability. Englishmen, being thus brought into contact chiefly 
with the more selfish and ungraceful elements of native society, 
come in time to disbelieve in the possibility of the existence of 
disinterested good-will, and acquire a habit of feeling towards 
natives which widens the breach. 

We have already suggested to the reader the process by which 
the family organisation of the early Aryans developed first into 
tribal organisation, and ultimately into the system of village com- 
munities. We have suggested the process by which the rights of 
the village communities were usurped by individual members of 
the communities or by strangers. We have described, too, the 
mode in which communities absorbed strangers, and retained as 
tenants or as serfs members of the race they had dispossessed. The 
transfer of the rights of the communities to individuals, which 
commenced under the Mussulman regime, has been stimulated by 
the power our laws permit to each co-proprietor to separate his 
share from the rest, and alienate it at his pleasure, and by their 
recognition of a principle unknown to native usage, that rights to 
real property are liable to sale in execution of a decree of the 
civil courts or in satisfaction of revenue arrears. Though the 
process of disentegration continues with ever-increasing impetus, 
the existing phenomena of village life can only be understood by 
realising that notions derived from the old patriarchal, tribal, and 
brotherhood systems still underlie the notions derived from the 
new relations, 

Where the rights of the village communities are still maintained, 
the office of headman has lost whatever prestige once attached to 
it. Small individual proprietors have hardly a higher social 
position than large tenants. But the proprietor of a whole 
village or of several villages is regarded with great respect, and 
exercises great power, not only over his dependants, but in the 
neighbourhood generally. Feuds between neighbouring pro- 
prietors as to boundaries or grazing rights are but too common, 
and give rise to sanguinary and often fatal riots, A man who 
succeeds by long ancestral right naturally exercises greater in- 
fluence than one whose rights are of more recent origin, But 
where the original proprietors have been dispossessed by fraud or 
the operation of laws repugnant to native usage, and have been 
allowed to remain as tenants on the lands once theirs, they still 
continue to be regarded by themselves and the people generally 
as the de jure proprietors, while the proprietors recognised by law 
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are distinguished by terms such as “auction purchaser,” showing 
the origin of their possession. In such cases the legal proprietors 
have hardly any influence, and seldom reside on the lands. Many 
large estates have been let on lease for long terms. The lessee 
seldom succeeds in. acquiring greater influence than his legal 
power of coercion gives him. Lastly, a great part of the pro- 
prietary right of the country has been mortgaged to money- 
lenders or sold in satisfaction of revenue or civil court decrees, 
and bought by wealthy bankers residing in the large towns. The 
estates thus acquired are managed by stewards, men generally 
destitute of any sympathy with the tenants, and unscrupulous in 
their efforts to increase the profits of their employer and them- 
selves. In some cases, it is true, such management is wise and 
liberal. In many it is not worse than that of the unthrifty pro- 
prietors who were dispossessed. But hereditary tenants will bear 
patiently from hereditary landlords treatment they will resent 
from new-comers. As a rule, there are no relations between the 
new money-lending proprietors and the old tenants except those 
established by law. The stewards resort to every device to 
attack the privileges of the tenants, and to substitute for them 
dependants of their own. The tenants, on the other hand, combine 
to resist even the legal claims of the landlord. When the temper 
on both sides is such as we describe, it is easy to foretell that 
resort will be had to fraud and violence; that owing to the con- 
sequent corruption of the neighbourhood and the inefficiency of 
our modes of judicial investigation, legal redress will be at the 
best uncertain, and that the process of wrangling and corruption 
will continue till one or other side is exhausted in the struggle. 
But the evil doesnotend here, The annals of district administra- 
tion present many instances of estates in which the demoralisation 
produced by hostile relations of the kind continues long after the 
first disputes which caused it have been composed. That litiga- 
tion is the parent of litigation and of crime is a law the truth of 
which, as regards India, we shall have frequent occasion to urge. 
It is easier to deplore from a sentimental as well as from a 
philanthropic point of view the extinction of the old landed pro- 
prietors than to suggest a remedy. Ancestral rights are sold only 
when all other means of satisfying the claim are exhausted. It 
can hardly be proposed that Government or individuals should 
forego their rights in order to secure a spendthrift from the con- 
sequences of his folly. An impoverished landlord is as likely as 
a speculative one to prove grasping and illiberal. The evil is in 
truth rather a symptom than a malady. The old proprietors lose 
their land because, under the only system that can give free play 
to ameliorating influences, they have not inherent vigour enough 
to secure their survival. The only possible successors to them are 
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the money-lenders, because, in the present conditions of Indian | 
society, that profession attracts all the capital of the country, | 
Under a less benevolent rule than ours the proprietors would | 
suffer as much from the greed or caprice of the sovereign power 
or the enmity of neighbouring landlords as they now do by the 
unintended and unwelcome operation of our laws, The money- 
lender would be a class far more rapacious and less useful than it 
now is. For it must be remembered that the assistance they give 
to improvident owners and cultivators enables the former in most 
cases to meet the Government demand of revenue, The most 
ardent advocate of Government action to check the operation of 
tendencies inevitable in a society and conditions such as India 
now presents, will hardly contend that the advantage of having a 
fixed, regularly recurring demand, does not outweigh the disad- 
vantages which it is admitted attend its exaction in some cases. 
The process must continue till incapable proprietors are weeded 
out. Unnecessary hardships may be avoided by giving the 
collectors of districts ample discretionary powers; but if these 
powers are to be wisely and effectively used, the reforms we shall 
hereafter urge for giving the collectors greater influence and better 
knowledge must be adopted. And to check the evils resulting 
from unavoidable transfers, the administration of justice must, at 
the cost of any violence to the prejudice of English lawyers, be 
rendered effective. For permanent amelioration we must trust to 
the spread of education and higher notions of duty amongst all 
classes, and especially the large landholders, who are now as 4 
rule far more illiterate than many classes of their social inferiors, 
and to the creation of a wealthy and intelligent mercantile class 
by the development of the manufacturing resources of the country. 
And here we may anticipate what it is the main object of this 
article to urge, that at the base of all possible reform lies the 
duty of rendering our judicial system effective by bringing it more 
into harmony with the conditions of native life, and of ensuring 
that the principal officer who represents Government in each dis- 
trict shall be zealous, good tempered, and intelligent ; that he shall 
be invested with ample powers, and unhampered by vexatious con- 
trol ; that his position shall be rendered honourable, comfortable, 
and practically permanent, in order that, with ample knowledge, 
energy, influence, and opportunity, he may not only superintend 
and control the working of the ordinary administration, but dis- 
charge efficiently those social functions for the discharge of which 
Government does not at present exact any guarantee. 

There are many classes of tenants, Sometimes ex-proprietors 
cultivate at favourable rates. In the eastern districts, where the 
Permanent Settlement was introduced at the close of the last cen- 
tury, cultivators who are known or presumed to have held their 
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lands at that time enjoy by law fixity of tenure without liability 
to enhancement of rent. Such holdings are often of far greater 












































uid value than the corresponding proprietary rights. Cultivators who 
wer have held twelve years and upwards have everywhere what is called e 
the a right of occupancy—.e., they are entitled to hold as long as they 


ey- infringe none of the conditions of their tenure. But their rent 
may be enhanced in any of the three following cases :—(1.) If it 


es be less than that paid by tenants of a similar class cultivating 
on similar land in the neighbourhood. (2.) If the value of the pro- 
soak duce be increased, or the land rendered more productive by causes 
al other than the tenant's industry. (3.) If the area prove to be 
dis larger than that on which the rent was fixed. Tenants who have 
me held their land for periods less than twelve years are tenants at 
ae will; but all cultivators are entitled to claim a lease from their 
sen: landlords, ; 

ded The provision conferring right of occupancy was intended to 
the protect tenants of long standing from arbitrary eviction. It has 


no doubt proved effectual, but it has in many cases rendered the 
hall relations between landlord and tenant less friendly and easy than 
they would otherwise be. No wise and liberal proprietor would 


oe in any case rack-rent his land. Those who are short-sighted or 
y harsh prevent the growth of such tenures in future by ejecting the 
be occupants before the twelfth year. Thus a fruitful cause of litiga- 
oe tion is introduced, and the baneful results we have already alluded 
all tofollow. But the cases of extreme hardship which oceurred before 
a the passing of the Act justify its introduction. ‘The provisions as 
ors, to enhancement have proved uncertain in their operation. A dis- 
wns ereet landlord, by collusive suits against some tenants, or by a 
ry. gradual process of enhancement, has often succeeded in raising the ; 


his general rate, On the other hand, the tenants make common cause, 
and by giving false evidence have often succeeded in preventing 


the : ; , 

ane the proprietor from enhancing an exceptionally low rate. The 

ing simultaneous issue of any considerable number of notices of 

lige enhancement generally results in the utter demoralisation of the 

all village, The provisions as to distraint, recovery of arrears, evic- 

sea tion, &e., are simple and judicious ; and on the whole it may be 

le, said that the substantive rent-law of the N orth-West Provinces is 

ge, just, and would be salutary in its operation if only there were 

ve efficient means of ascertaining the facts in dispute. : 

lis- _ Cultivators are of every caste, and of varying degrees of skill and i 

‘ch industry, The higher castes, as a rule, pay less rent than the lower. 
Certain castes devote themselves to special kinds of cultivation, and 

os are to be found in small and scattered groups in every district. As s 

the arule, there is no great variety of castes among the cultivators in 

an- any one village. The labourers are in many cases but slowly 


emerging from the condition of serfdom in which we found them. 
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They are generally of low caste, and are frequently almost pure 
aborigines. Our readers can now, we hope, form an idea of what 
the village group in its present altered form consists. In some 
cases the landholders permit notorious thieves to reside on their 
estates, nominally as cultivators. They thus secure to their own 
village immunity from loss, while they share in the profits of 
successful raids on other villages. Certain tribes or castes noto- 
rious for their criminal propensities are to be found in large 
numbers in certain tracts—sometimes inhabiting whole villages— 
sometimes living in detached groups. Such castes are generally 
of aboriginal race, and often survivals of an aboriginal race that, 
before the arrival of the Hindus now dominant, possessed the 
whole country round. Sometimes they are a degraded offshoot of 
respectable Hindu castes. To such criminal tribes most profes- 
sional criminals belong. They are peculiarly difficult to deal with 
when some of the members have ostensible means of earning an 
honest livelihood, as the actively criminal members are sheltered 
and abetted by their more reputable friends. Conscience on such 
matters there is none. The only effective public opinion is opinion 
of the caste, and that naturally does not condemn its traditional 
practices ; while fear and cupidity deter the powerful members of 
respectable orders from giving all the assistance they might in 
their suppression. Different tribes adopt different forms of crime. 
One kidnaps children : another steals cattle: another devotes itself 
to burglary. Members of respectable orders, of course, frequently 
become habitual criminals, but the utility of caste usages is shown 
by the effect fear of expulsion from caste has in deterring from the 
commission of the more disreputable forms of crime. 

In large towns the forms of crime and criminal organisation are 
the same as those which exist in Western countries. But thereis 
one form which is, we believe, peculiar to the East, though some- 
what similar forms were once known in England, and still flourish 
in the southern regions of Europe. In every wealthy city are 
bands of professional roughs and clubmen who are ready to com- 
mit any violence on behalf of a sufficiently generous employer. 
When they are not engaged as partisans they exercise terrorism on 
their own account. ‘T’o a respectable native an indignity, however 
unmerited, offered by a person, it matters not how contemptible, 
attaches indelible disgrace. The “ roughs” trade upon this feeling. 
They threaten a wealthy merchant with a public affront unless he 
pays a certain large sum. If he fail to do so, the threat is fulfilled. 
It may seem to an English reader that the remedy is easy. Let 
the merchant prosecute the offender for criminal intimidation, or, 
if the assault threatened be committed, let him prosecute him for 
assault. But the terror the “ rough” organisation inspires is s0 
great that the merchant dare not prosecute. If he do so, no one 
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re will venture to give evidence on his behalf, and hundreds will be 
at induced by the threats of the roughs to come forward on their 
ne #@ behalf. The very men who in private fill the ear of the magis- 
ir trate with complaints of the state of terror they live in, who name . 
vl @ the offenders and give particulars of the offence, will, if called as 
of witnesses in court, solemnly swear that they have never heard any- 
0- thing against them, To hold in check organisations of this kind 
ge calls for the exercise of the highest tact and energy. The means 
oe of suppression are almost always indirect, Fortunately the roughs 
lly are divided into hostile bands, and are sometimes induced to come 
at, forward against each other. When a decided blow is once struck 
he at their prestige, prosecutors and witnesses readily come forward. 
of Where specific charges cannot be preferred, a section of the Crimi- 
o8- nal Procedure Code empowering magistrates to commit to prison, in 
ith default of giving security, persons who are evil-doers by repute, is 
all used against them with effect. We shall hereafter point out how 
ed often this section, interpreted and enforced in a way the framers 
ch of the code did not contemplate, maintains that state of peace and 
on order which is often referred to as an evidence of the effective prac- 
nal tical working of our existing modes of judicial inquiry. When the 
of magisterial charge of the city passes rapidly from hand to hand, 
m when the magistrate in charge is weak and incapable, or when his 
ue. first object is the approval of the High Court, not the welfare of 
elf the people, the power of the roughs becomes paramount. In cities 
tly like Mirzapur or Cawnpore, the chief residents have paid them 
wi blackmail as regularly as an English merchant pays his fire insur- 
the ance. It is worth noticing that in Firukhabad most of the 
“roughs” are members of the Sadh sect, one of the purest forms 
are of dissent from the superstitious orthodoxy of Hinduism. In our 
e 18 wish to avoid the use of Indian technical terms, we have used the 
ne- word “rough” as the nearest equivalent to the term generally 
ish applied to these men ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
are in habits and appearance they have anything in common with the 
mn “rough” of great English towns. They generally have an abundance 
jer. of the good things of life, and their leaders enjoy a certain degree 
on of social esteem. Natives as a community have no means of 
ver making their feelings of moral approval and disapproval felt, 
ble, whiie as individuals they obey the selfish impulse to respect power 
ng. and success. 2 
he Some other forms of special crime are worth notice. Dacoity is f 
ed. 4 survival of the old forms of social disorder which preceded our 
Let tule, and an instance within our own territories of the troubles 
or, which have lately harassed our western frontier. In the old days, é 
for when there was a constant struggle between competitors for every 
3 80 grade of social and political power, it was impossible to distinguish 
one between fair fighting and merecrime. In an old native history of 
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the rise of the power of the Rajas of Benares, the chronicler gravely 
says that one of the founders of the family having decided to assume 
the government of the district, placed bands of dacoits on all 
the great roads. Men still living remember the time when the 
headman of one village led his brethren to the plunder of a neigh- 


bouring one. The Pindhdris who laid waste whole provinces during | 


the early years of the present century were simply dacoits on a 
large scale. The larger organisations have now been everywhere 
suppressed within our territories, but occasionally a few daring 
spirits assemble secretly from various distant villages and attack 
with show of force houses where valuable property is known to be, 
Blood is seldom shed, and the offenders, having divided the spoil, 
return to their old haunts. It generally happens that the indis- 
cretion or perfidy of one of the confederates leads to the conviction 
of all. 

Jealousy about women is as fruitful a source of crime in India 
as drunkenness isin England. Disputes about land lead to riots, 
which at the seasons of sowing and reaping form the chief business 
of the criminal courts, When powerful interests are involved, 
truth is almost unattainable, the object of each side being to 
exculpate their own leaders and inculpate every one on the other 
side who is likely to prove at any time formidable. The impartial 
bystander — that useful and browbeaten person who renders 
justice possible in our English courts, never appears in those of 
India. Native ideas of jurisprudence would solve the difficulty by 
declaring the person on whose behalf a riot is committed criminally 
responsible for the acts of his friends. There would be, perhaps, 
less suffering if this view were adopted by English legislators. It 
has been to some degree adopted, as the principal is bound to give 
special information of the imminence of a riot. 

The religious usages of the Hindus forbid the remarriage of 
widows. We have said that Hindu women are as a rule chaste, 
but their virtue is due rather to affection and fear than to strong 
moral feeling. There is even a greater want of principle as au 
impulse to action among them than among men. The populat 
Hindu text-books on theconductof life are full of maxims regarding 
the weakness and wiles of women. Whilst so little confidence is 
thus felt in the females, any public scandal regarding them brings 
the keenest and most lasting dishonour on all her family. Personal 
honour, according to Hindu conceptions, depends rather on the acts 
of others than on one’s own acts; and the maintenance of this 
honour is to nearly every native the first object in life. “Honour” 
or “ good fame” is a word ever on their tongue, and affecting all 
their ideas. The presence, then, of husbandless women in theif 
households is a perpetuul menace to their peace. A father neglects 
his duty and brings dishonour on himself if he fail to provide husbands 
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for his daughters when they are of marriageable age. This feeling 
leads to the practice of female infanticide among the Rajputs and 
other high castes, with whom it is customary to pay large sums to 
the parents of the husband and to make profuse expenditure at 
weddings. The life of a widow living with her kindred is one of 
constant hardship and restraint. Intrigues with them and with 
married women furnish the chief material for village gossip, and 
often end in deliberate murder either of the paramour or the 
woman’s husband or kinsman. Though Hindu sentiment hardly 
condemns the taking of life in vindication of outraged honour, the 
sympathy felt is seldom strong enough to prevent the witnesses from 
viving truthful evidence. Indeed, as the act is generally committed 
in a frenzy of righteous anger, the murderer generally surrenders 
himself, confesses his offence, and glories init. To check so fruitful 
a source of crime the Indian Penal Code makes adultery criminal. 
But as few husbands care to publish their shame, and magistrates 
impose light sentences in the few cases in which evidence sufficient 
for conviction is adduced, the effect of the pena! provision is very 
slight. Among some castes relations with women are so lax that 
it is difficult to distinguish a wife from a mistress, 

Hindus never forget and do not attempt to forgive an injury. A 
cherished “ enmity ” is almost as inevitable a factor in life as the 
maintenance of “honour.” It is curious that the popular names for 
both are of Mussulman origin. The feud may commence in a 
quarrel between the children of two households, a trifling social 
slight, or a refusal to oblige in some small matter. The injured 
man intrigues to make the injurer suffer in return. Both sides 
expect the assistance of their friends. The ill-will may slumber for 
years, and become active only when an opportunity preseuts itself 
for doing a disservice ; or it may be manifested at first only in 
slander and social unpleasantness ; but often it leads to acts of 
criminal violence, or to the employment of a weapon of revenge 
which under our rule has taken the place of the open violence of 
former days. Most of the reports of offences made at police 
stations are falsely made to gratifya grudge. If statistical returns 
were but framed to show what percentage of the serious charges 
investigated in our courts prove on inquiry to have been falsely 
made, and to have been supported by a great mass of evidence 
deliberately and systematically concocted, we should be in a position 
to judge whether the alleged popularity of our courts is due to their 
usefulness as agencies for the vindication of right, or as convenient 
instruments for the infliction of a wrong. If they were recognised 
as efficient tribunals fortheascertainnient of truth, nolarge proportion 
of false charges would be brought, But it is, we assert, notorious 
that a large proportion of the charges are false, and that, owing 
to the inefficiency of the mode of procedure, innocent men are con- 
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victed and guilty men acquitted in larger numbers than would be 
possible under a wiser system. We assert that while our tribunals 
are effective against the coarser forms of professional crime, as 
regards which it is easy to distinguish interested from disinterested 
evidence, they are comparatively ineffective by their direct action 
against the commission of offences by which individuals rather than 
the public in general suffer, Lawless aggression is discouraged by 
the knowledge thattribunals exist which may punish the aggressor— 
that on the whole an innocent man has a better chance of escaping 
punishment than a guilty one, and that in cases of clear guilt 
punishment is absolutely certain. But this rough result of refined 
procedure is attained at the cost of extreme hardship, often of unjust 
punishment to innocent men, and is attended by the demoralisation 
of those who year by year in increasing numbers take part as pro- 
secutors or witnesses or interested spectators in the game of corrupt 
litigation, We speak of the administration of criminal as well as 
civil justice. There is a widespread and well-founded opinion that 
fraud fares better in our courts than honesty—that perjury is 
essential to success, and may be committed with practical impunity, 
The man with a just claim supports it by false evidence. The man 
falsely accused defends himself with perjured testimony. We 
desire here only to draw attention to the evil, not to explain in 
detail its causes or propose a remedy. ‘The ordinary native cer- 
tainly believes that tribunals oughé to administer justice. Seeing 
that they do not always do so, he no more dreams of complaining 
of their miscarriages or inquiring into the causes than he would as 
regards the hail-storm that sweeps away his crop. If he is unjustly 
sent to prison, he accepts his fate as an inexorable ordinance of 
nature. He adapts his procedure to the conditions with which he 
has to deal, Tribunals are found to be convenient modes of 
wreaking a private grudge. Accordingly, the art of preparing false 
charges has been brought to perfection. If it is proposed to charge 
A. with murder, the whole scene is rehearsed in action, each witness 
taking the part which it is arranged he is to depose to having 
taken, while other friends take the parts to be assigned to the 
accused, his friends, and the witnesses he is likely to call for his 
defence, If a corpus delicti be wanting, an aged relative sacrifices 
himself to oblige his family. Serious self-mutilation to support 
false charges is very common. If these extreme instances are not 
unusual, it may be inferred how common are the easier forms. 
Professional witnesses may always be hired for a trifling sum, but 
in many cases it is essential to produce men who were likely to be 
in a position to know the truth, In such cases a landlord coerces 
a tenant, a tenant his labourers, a money-lender his debtors, to 
give evidence on his behalf. Often a person not friendly to 
the accused will come forward merely to gratify his grudge. 
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There have been cases where nearly every adult member of a 
village has committed perjury with regard to the occupancy of a 
particular field, the only reason being that they were tenants of 
the landlord who claimed it. It may appear that the experience 
of the judge ought to enable him, by observing the demeanour of 
the witness and by skilful cross-examination, to discriminate true 
from false evidence. Unfortunately nearly every witness, honest 
or dishonest, is tutored before coming into court, and is more 
anxious to acquit himself well of his lesson than to tell what he 
really knows. Their intelligence, too, is so limited, and their power 
of accurate observation so small, that the most honest witness tells 
as halting and inconsistent a story as the most dishonest. A 
skilful “coach” will always instruct his witnesses to introduce 
details which experience suggests as indications of truth. 

Suicides are common, especially suicides of women. We have 
already adverted to the want of deeply rooted principle in the 
Hindu character. <A very slight and transitory motive is suffi- 
cient to impel their will. They have none of that stability which 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon, The forms which crime assumes 
among a given people indicate and illustrate in an exaggerated 
form the peculiarities of its character. We have, therefore, 
instead of attempting an abstract analysis of Hindu character, 
sought to show its main features in connection with an account 
of the crimes to which they lead. As in the Mutiny, soldiers 
who a few days before would have died at the bidding of their 
officers, murdered them and their families with every circumstance 
of deliberate cruelty ; as the official or domestic who, through a 
lifetime of faithful service, has acquired a character for absolute 
integrity, yields at its close to some peculiarly alluring tempta- 
tion, so Hindu women. who contentedly bear all the labour and 
suffering of their daily lot, will often forget all that ties them to 
their children and home, and—either to punish their husband or 
escape from their own fierce sorrow—commit suicide because they 
have been denied a new dress or.refused permission to attend the 
fair. Such occurrences naturally bring dishonour on the family to 
which they belong, and are kept as secret as possible. The result 
is worth mentioning, as an illustration of the value of Indian 
statistics, When the native police officer holds an inquest on the 
remains, the relatives produce fabricated evidence to show that 
death resulted from snake-bite. The police officer, being satisfied 
that death was not the result of criminal acts done by others, 
naturally yields to the inducements offered by the family, and 
reports the cause of death to be snake-bite. From the police 
papers the death returns find their way into vital statistics, and 
being elaborated into “ Statements of the numbers of deaths from 
shake-bites in British India,” find their way at length into 
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English papers, and become the subject of sensational leading 
articles, 

No account of the rural population would be complete without 
reference to their general indebtedness, and to the operation of our 
code of civil procedure in intensifying the evils of their condi- 
tion. Happily we need not treat the subject at length, as it has 
been discussed in a late number of the “ Nineteenth Century” by 
Mr, Pedder, a distinguished member of the Bombay Civil Service, 
in an article which we most earnestly commend to the attention 
of our readers, All that he says of Bombay is true, mutatis 
mutandis, of the North-West Provinces, For those who cannot 
refer to Mr, Pedder’s paper we may briefly say, that the corruption 
and impotence of the lower tribunals enables the money-lenders 
to obtain decrees for false claims founded on forged or fraudulently 
executed documents, and that the rules regarding the execution 
of decrees enable the creditor to get the debtor year by year more 
hopelessly into his toils, We are not able to give statistics for the 
North-West Provinces as to the number of cultivators who are in- 
debted—the proportion of their debts to their property—and_ the 
amount of their net income which goes to the money-lender, But 
the information given by Mr, Pedder as to Bombay is simply 
frightful, and may perhaps arouse to real sympathy and energetic 
action these uninguiring souls in England who deem “ the admini- 
stration of civil justice the chief foundation of England's elaim 
to India’s gratitude.” We have spoken of honour and enmity as 
two elements in a native’s life. We may add two others, hardly 
less general and even more pernicious—the debt to his money- 
lender, and his suit or suits in the civil courts, The people are 
sometimes described as litigious, We shall be nearer the truth 
if we say, in a more generalised form, that they are vindictive 
and singularly persistent in the assertion of personal claims, The 
importunate widow is one of the commonest types of Oriental life. 
To such a people the vexatious and inefficient procedure of our 
courts present an irresistible temptation, We do not eseape from 
our responsibility by alleging, as we may with truth allege, that 
in the first instance it is not the operation of a judicial system 
that puts them in the power of the money-lenders, but their own 
want of thrift, and the existence of a vicious public sentiment 
among them, which compels each individual on certain occasions 
to expend on empty and unprofitable show sums often equivalent 
to the income of years. Nor is it a material defence to assert 
that the action of the courts would be salutary if the morality of 
the people were higher. We found the people degraded, It was 
our duty to introduce or adopt the institutions best adapted to 
meet their immediate needs and gradually elevate their moral 
tone, In our ignorance and apathy we thrust aside or overlooked 
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the rough agencies that were ready to our hand, and slowly 
drifted into a cumbrous and inefficient imitation of English 
models, This has now been at work so long, and has so much 
modified native ways of fecling, that it would be a repetition of 
our original mistake to overturn it. But we contend that every 
proposal of reform should be considered on its merits, and not 
declared inadmissible (as is too often done by those whose pro- 
fessional connection with the existing system at once warps their 
judgment and gives them an apparent claim to speak with autho- 
rity), merely because it is inconsistent with English notions of 
jurisprudence, We shall discuss hereafter the points in which 
the principles of the present system are wrong; here we desire 
only to insist on the evil results of its working. They hardly re- 
quire demonstration, Every one practically acquainted with native 
opinion in the rural parts of British India and in the independent 
States, acknowledges that fear and distrust of our civil courts 
are as deeply rooted as confidence in the benevolent intentions of 
the British Government and the general fairness of our rule. We 
cannot quote, as we should wish to do, a long series of opinions of 
oflicials, from Colonel Sleeman to Sir Henry Maine, but we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting from an authority which no one 
can suspect of factiousness, or of that tendency to exaggerate 
urievances which too often carries away writers on Indian sub- 
jects, A statement exhibiting the moral and material progress 
and condition of India is printed every year by order of the 
House of Commons, ‘That for 1872-73 was intended as general 
introduction to the new series, and was prepared by Mr, Clements 
R, Markham, one of the soberest officials at the India Office, At 
page 25 we are told that in the Panjab, owing to the powers allowed 
to the village elders, sales of land are unknown, “ Another great 
blessing enjoyed by the proprietors has been that up to this time 
they have been exempted from the interference of the civil law 
courts administering technical law.” At page 139 we find that 
“in the North-West Provinces litigation reached the highest figure 
of any year since the Mutiny. The total value of property in dis- 
pute was £2,147,528. “In truth, the number of civil suits has 
doubled in four years, and the reports observe that under our rule 
there is a progressive proneness to litigation.” Every increase of 
litigation, we must add, lessens the power and efforts of the tri- 
bunals to do justice ; every unjust decision increases the number 
of unjust suits, and every increase of unjust suits propagates 
further the wave of demoralisation, Unless the process be ar- 
rested soon, that sympathy with right and confidence in the good 
intentions of the judge, on which alone every system of judicature 
must rest, will be obliterated from the minds of the people, 

The police force is organised on the English model. Its influ- 
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ence and operations extend to the remotest hamlets. The village 
watchmen and messengers—offices that have been bequeathed to 
the village life of to-day by that of two thousand years ago—have 
practically been absorbed into it. A graded system of officers 
culminates in the European district-superintendent and his assis- 
tants, who are generally of European extraction. As the police 
have even greater powers of inquiry and interference with personal 
liberty than in England, and as most of the inspectors and all the 
officers in charge of stations are natives, an attempt has been 
made to check and control them by an elaborate system of diaries 
and reports, In every grade are individuals of the highest inte- 
grity and capacity ; but speaking generally, the official morality of 
the force is low. In a country where an official uniform at once 
clothes the lowest underling with vast, because little understood, 
authority, it is almost impossible to prevent him from deriving 
profit from its exercise, In this matter, as in others, the history 
of the Hindus explains their usages and their ideas, Government 
in the West exists for and by the people. In the East the people 
exists for the benefit and by the forbearance of Government. 
Taxes are not the price which the people pays for the services it 
requires from Government. They are the bribe they pay to be 
exempt from further pillage. The good king is he who of his 
grace accords to his people blessings of security and order. The 
official was looked at in the same light as the Government from 
which he derived his authority. He was to be appeased, not 
remunerated, ‘To this day in formal interviews between a supe- 
rior and an inferior the latter tenders a present in token of his 
subordination. Under the later Mussulman regime, in cases tried 
even by a magistrate duly appointed by the State, it was considered 
simply decent that both parties should make him presents, sub- 
stantial in proportion to the magnitude of the interests at stake, 
The honest judge was he who decided in favour of the side he 
believed to be in the right, and did not exact as the price of a 
decision more than the customary amount. The dishonest one 
sold his decision to the highest bidder. This feeling still survives 
among the mass of the people, Although no official employed by 
Government is ignorant that he was appointed on the condition 
that he should accept no consideration other than the legal remu- 
neration, this stipulation is generally regarded as merely nominal, 
and is habitually disregarded by many men whom most natives 
would consider honest. It is to be regretted that, in the excep- 
tional cases in which the clauses of the Code rendering the receipt 
of illegal gratification penal are enforced, no distinction is made 
between cases in which the gratifications are mere customary pre- 
sents according to Indian ideas, and those in which they are, 
‘according to both English and Indian ideas, bribes, Nearly every 
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ge police officer receives large sums intended to secure his general 
to | good offices and avert his special disfavour, and many occasionally 
ve receive bribes for special gross breaches of duty, Our readers will, 
rs we hope, hardly need to be told that the officer who refuses such 
is- bribes runs a greater risk of being accused of malpractice by the 
ce persons he thus disobliges, than the officer who accepts them would 
al run of being accused by the persons whom his corruption injures, 
he We need not repeat what we have so often said of the power- 
en lessness of the courts in investigating such charges, Personal 
ies knowledge of the character and antecedents of the officer charged 
te- and of his accusers, and of the various local details which would 
of throw light on the probabilities of the case, is seldom available, 
ce owing to the rapid transfers of all classes of officials, And even 
od, if it were available, it would probably be, held inadmissible in a 
ng judicial inquiry, and, if employed, would perhaps lead the High 
ry Court to pronounce a grave censure on so scandalous an illegality. 
nt The result of course is, that the position of a police officer of the 
ple higher grades is one of great risk and little emolument to an 
nt. honest man, It has attractions only to those who can trust to 
it luck and finesse, and think the unlawful profits worth the risk. 
be First appointments are not often wisely made. A man who has 
his proved unscrupulous or incompetent in some other post is put 
‘he into it as an alternative to dismissal from the public service; w 
mm man who has made himself useful in some way that is no evidence 
106 of his fitness for police duties is put into it as a reward. Within 
ne= the force promotion is given rather for zeal and intelligence shown 
his in some special service than for general good conduct. This is 
ied one of the many evil results of the want of permanency in appoint- 
red ments, The district chiefs are in a position to judge of individual 
1b- acts, but not of general character. Mere certificates of good 
ke, conduct, given by each of a series of chiefs, are worthless, The 
he cleverest intriguer has the largest collection, The absence of any 
fa real “discriminator of merit,” of course, discourages patient and 
ne honest effort, and the best men in the police get out of it at the 
ves first opportunity. The worst reap their harvest while they 
by can, 

on We are inclined to hope that the knowledge is becoming day 
\u- by day more genera] that presents to public officials are un- 
al, necessary and illegal, and that when the custom ceases to be 
yes universal, it will soon become extinct. The knowledge that 
ap- bribes are dangerous and wrong is sufficiently diffused, but the 
ipt inducement to give and to receive them is, in many cases, irresis- 
ule tible to men unrestrained by moral principle, public opinion, or 
re- efficient supervision. If the unsatisfactory relations between the 





police and the people are due in great part to the misconduct of 
many of the former, they arise too from the struggle still main- 
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tained between the indigenous institutions, which we described at 
some length in our former article, and our uncongenial system. 
We need hardly point out how the two causes act and react on 
each other. There are few classes of cases in which a magistrate 
is more disposed to severity than cases of attempts by a panchayet 
or influential landholder to deal with persons who have committed 
serious crimes without the intervention of the police. The 
police generally describe such cases as acts of wilful lawlessness, 
but it would often be more just and wise to regard them as 
evidences of distrust of the strange institution, and an ineffectual 
striving to prevent wrong in the old-fashioned ways. The weak 
_hands refuse to relax their hold of the weapon that is being 
wrested from their grasp. It cannot be too well borne in mind 
by young magistrates that they are making history in a way in 
which history has never been made before, and that a people sub- 
jected to a novel experiment should be an object of patient and 
good-humoured as well as zealous study. 

There is little detective ability among the police. For the 
reasons we have indicated, their influence with the people is 
generally less than that of even their English superiors, The 
establishment of a new police station in the neighbourhood of a 
village is considered as painful a dispensation of Providence as the 
development of malarious qualities in the soil, or the drying of the 
wells, or the spread of an efflorescence which often makes wide 
tracts barren, or the growth of a grass fatal to all vegetable life 
but its own. We do not mean to say that the people do not 
appreciate the value of police assistance in most cases of crime, 
and do not now almost universally avail themselves of it. We do 
not deny that where charges of crime are disposed of by other 
agencies than that of magisterial authority, the settlements are 
generally in the nature of criminal compromises, the tolerance of 
which would be fatal to the public good. But we assert that 
what the people value is the organised executive force exercised 
by the police, not their success in eliciting the facts. We assert 
that where either the accused or the accuser is a man of wealth, 
the impartiality of the police cannot be depended on, and that 
where the individual official is honest, the general want of con- 
fidence in police agency prevents his acquiring influence sufficient 
to induce even disinterested persons to come forward as witnesses 
in cases where the authority of the law is in conflict with that of 
a powerful resident, It is notorious that the pay of the police is 
but a small part of the pecuniary burden their maintenance im- 
poses on the country, and that much of the work for which the 
police take credit is done by the persons interested in the case. 
Yet, owing to the tractable nature of the people, and the rough 
control exercised under the most unfavourable conditions by the 
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at magistrates and superintendents, flagrant and habitual crime is 
D. effectively held in check, 
mo The police are not the only officials who dwell amongst and 
te | come into contact with the people; but to render the functions 
ot of the others intelligible, we must first describe the organisation 
dd of the district. Many of the districts of the North-West Provinces 
e consist of wild forest-covered tracts which are exempted from the 
8, operation of the ordinary laws, Those which lie along the banks 
US of the Ganges and Jumnaare amongst the richest and most popu- 
al lous of India. The average area is about 50 square miles, and the 
kk average population is about a million. The principal officers con- 
ig cerned in the civil administration of a district are :—(1.) The Civil 
d and Sessions Judge; (2.) The Magistrate-Collector and his assis- 
in tants ; (3.) The Superintendent of Police; (4.) The Civil Surgeon ; 
D- (5.) The District Engineer. There are other officers of special de- 
id partments, such as irrigation, opium, customs, post and telegraphs, 
education, forest, but their rank and influence varies, and they are 
e not found in every district. In districts where settlement opera- 
is tions are pending, there are settlement officers whose intimate 
he relations with the rural population give them more real influence 
a than any other class of officials exercise. Officers in charge of 
he settlement are invariably members of the Covenanted Civil 
he Service, “picked men of a picked service.” 
de In the office of “ magistrate-collector” is lodged in theory the 
fe motive force of the district administrative machine. Superior 
ot authority serves but to guide and control his action; inferior 
1e, authority is subject to his will. We say “in theory,” for in 
lo judicial matters his subordinates are practically independent, 
er while in purely executive branches the nominal responsibility of 
re the magistrate-collector is never enforced. But his office is still 
of the centre to which other forces converge, and an account of district 
at administration naturally commences with a description of his 
ed functions and that of his assistants. These are of two classes : (a.) 
art Covenanted, ¢.¢., appointed to the “Covenanted” Civil Service— 
sh, in the case of the senior (7.e., Haileybury) members, by nomina- 
at tion in England, and in the case of the junior, by selection by 
n- competitive examinations held yearly in London; (b.) Uncoven- 
nt anted, z.e., appointed to the “Uncovenanted” Civil Service by nomi- 
eS nation in India. In rare cases, the uncovenanted officers are pure 
of Europeans, members perhaps of families who for nearly a century 
is monopolised the best appointments in India. But nearly all are 
m- either Eurasians (7.e., men of mixed European and native descent) 
he or natives, While members of the Covenanted Service have com- 
se. menced their duties in the highest grade as young men fresh from 
ch school or college, and imperfectly acquainted with the language 


he and usages of the country, members of the Uncovenanted Service 
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have worked their way slowly from the most subordinate positions, 
They are invested with precisely the same judicial and magisterial 
powers as the covenanted assistants. The only difference is, that 
the pay of the higher ranks of uncovenanted officers hardly exceeds 
that of the lower ranks of uncovenanted. They are generally 
much older, and the chief part of the drudgery of district work 
falls to their share. Thus the employment of natives in adminis- 
trative posts is not, as is sometimes assumed in England, a new 
scheme, The administration of the law is already to a great extent 
in their hands, They have occupied seats on the bench of the High 
Court, but no native has yet been invested with the executive 
control of a district, 

The assistants, covenanted and uncovenanted, of the magistrate- 
collector, are subordinate to him in every department, but his con- 
trol over those who are invested with full powers as judicial officers 
extends only to the assignment or withdrawal of certain departments 
of work. Asarule, each subordinate, covenanted or uncovenanted, 
is intrusted with the management of one portion of the district, 
or of certain definite classes of work. But leaves of absence and 
transfers lead to constant redistribution, and even within the dis- 
trict the chance of acquiring local knowledge and experience is 
very slight, 

The powers of the magistrate and his assistants as judicial 
officers are generally similar, but as regards jurisdiction and 
punishment are far wider than those of English magistrates. As 
rent courts, they try all suits between landlord and tenant as such. 
As revenue courts, they try all suits between Government, as 
owner in chief of the land, and the various classes of proprietors 
with whom it has been settled. They decide disputes between the 
various classes of co-sharers in relation to the payment of the 
Government revenue. A register of the interests of all proprietors 
is maintained, and the record of mutations of ownership is one of 
the most arduous and important parts of a revenue ofticer’s duty. 
In cases of disputed succession, of contested mortgage or sale, the 
person actually in possession, not the person entitled to possession, 
is registered as occupant of the proprietary rights. The defeated 
party has his remedy in the civil court ; but as, in the conflict of 
evidence which is inevitable there, the judge is glad to snatch at 
any assumed fact as a basis for his decision, the triumph in the 
revenue often leads to a triumph in the Civil Court. ‘The battle 
of registration is therefore hotly fought. The occupancy is gene- 
rally proved by such facts as the receipt of rent from tenants, 
participation in the audit of village accounts, payment of Govern- 
ment revenue. This, of course, gives the tenants, the co-sharers, 
and the Government officials considerable power in establishing 
occupancy. When it is added that the inquiry is generally made 
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through the native sub-collectorate establishment, we shall only 
have to describe what that establishment is to enable our readers 
to see how great are the chances in favour of a violent and in- 
triguing man. 

As magistrates, the district officers are invested with wide dis- 
cretionary powers for the prevention of breaches of the peace and 
the removal of nuisances. They are empowered, too, to require 
security for good behaviour from habitual thieves, receivers of 
stolen property, and other persons of notoriously bad livelihood. 
This authority is extensively exercised, and is, indeed, the means 
whereby crime which, under the operation of the ordinary judi- 
cial procedure would in most cases go unpunished, is effectually 
repressed, But we must remark that it is not the giving of secu- 
rity which protects society, but the imprisonment which is ordered 
in default of security. The evidence on which the security is 
required is often of the vaguest and loosest kind, and many 
“vigorous” magistrates have secured the peace of their district 
and earned the applause of Government by an indiscriminate 
battue of all persons whom the greed or enmity of the police or 
their neighbours brought under accusation. The innocent are 
even less likely to be able to furnish security than the guilty. 
Few professional criminals are isolated or unprotected by one or 
more men of apparently respectable position who reap profit from 
their crimes. The fear they inspire protects them as effectually as 
the inducements they can offer. But an innocent accused has no 
friends. Private friends he has, but their evidence would be re- 
garded as worthless, Others feel no indignant pity for his mis- 
fortune, and fear the resentment of those interested in procuring 
his conviction. We have more than once attempted to refer the 
various phases of the worst side of native character to some com- 
mon underlying principle, Let us once for all say that selfishness 
—perhaps it would be juster to say the impulse of self-preservation 
which centuries of oppression has begotten—is the great under- 
lying principle. A man, says a native proverb, will sacrifice the 
world for his friends—his friends for his kinsmen—his kinsmen 
for his wife—and his wife for his own soul. The selfish impulse 
is perhaps as strong in the West as in the East, but it is over- 
ruled by certain sentiments of justice and of right developed in 
each individual by the common judgment of preceding generations 
as to the conduct which wins approval, and kept alive in him by 
sympathy with the judgments of all those among whom he lives, 
if not by reference to a divine-standard. Now these sentiments 
4s a motive to personal conduct have been nearly smothered in the 
ordinary Hindu. It is puerile to say that they have been over- 
powered by faith in ritual and caste observances. Man is the 
creature of the conditions under which he lives, The history of 
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the Hindu people has brought into play all their selfish instincts, 
If they meant to survive they must cease to be generous. As each 
community had to lose sight of all other interests in securing its 
own, so, by a natural transition, each individual of the community 
lost sight of the interests of other individuals. Thus the senti- 
ment of duty to all fellow-men was dwarfed into the sentiment of 
solidarity of interests with certain fellow-men against all others, 
Caste usages were not invented to conserve this feeling, but grow- 
ing out of it, did in fact conserve it. The old groups are being 
broken up: whatever have been the evils attendant on the intro- 
duction of English legal principles, they have at least introduced 
the conception of individual rights. At present the people are 
disposed rather to assert their own rights than to respect those of 
others ; but if the machinery for the vindication of rights be freed 
from the defects which now clog its movements, we may hope that 
by-and-bye a healthy public conscience will, in India as in Eng- 
land, be the best guarantee for the efficient administration of 
justice, and that the question of legal procedure will be compara- 
tively unimportant. But at present it meets us at every point. 
We have advisedly thrust it again and again on the attention of 
the reader. It is vital. Railways and irrigation may make the 
people more numerous or richer, Education may make them more 
intelligent. But till the demoralising agency that we have planted 
in their midst be removed, those healthy virtues can never be 
developed on which all sound national progress must rest. 
Although in every district there is a superintendent of police 
subordinate to the police department of the province, the magis- 
trates are responsible for the district police administration, and 
habitually check and control it through the superintendent. In 
serious criminal cases, magistrates often exert themselves more in 
conducting or directing the police inquiry than in the subsequent 
magisterial investigation. They have to combine the functions of 
prosecutor and judge; or perhaps it would be more correct to say they 
prosecute ina judicial spirit. This is one of the instances in which 
the English system is observed in its forms and neglected in its 
spirit. ‘The practice was clearly not contemplated by the framers of 
the Code, but it is upheld by the continued action of Government. 
If anomalous, it is salutary. The interference of the magistrate is 
some security for the fairness of the police inquiry, and thus pro- 
tects the accused. Natives have long been accustomed to see police, 
judicial, and executive functions vested in the same person, ‘The 
magistrate-collector represents for them the State—the supreme 
administrator of justice. If the functions were distributed to 
separate persons, none would be wielded with such authority 4s 
now; thus the interests of justice would suffer. Again, the 
magistrate before whom each case is ¢ried can naturally see what 
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parts require strengthening and what procedure would be advisable 
better than the superintendent, who every morning has to read 
reports of crime trom the whole district. The ultimate control 
and responsibility must rest with the officer who has the better 
knowledge and greater influence. 

As the non-official members of the municipal committees and 
town panchayets we have created are, as a rule, mere lay figures, 
the actual management devolves on the magistrates, They have 
thus to superintend the assessment and levy of the various forms of 
taxation (including the octroi, a tax which the people do not feel 
and officials fatten on), the execution of public works and repairs, 
and—a repulsive task, which cannot be left to any native subordi- 
nate—the supervision of the sanitary arrangements. It is no small 
evidence of the high sense of duty which animates young civilians, 
that though no tabulated return of cesspools personally examined 
has yet been required by secretariat inventiveness, the duty is 
rarely neglected. Though a school committee exists in every 
district, and district officers are expected to interest themselves in 
education, the real management devolves on the Education Depart- 
ment. We have not space to examine the system in detail. ‘The 
funds available are inadequate to the wants of the country, and 
too large a proportion is devoted to what is called the higher edu- 
cation. The class affected by it is small, and is little likely to 
transmit such stinted culture as it receives to the mass of the 
people. In the better class of schools the pupils devote much time 
and effort to the attainment of a knowledge of English which for 
intellectual uses is worthless, In the village schools the teachers, 
the text-books, and the system of instruction are lamentably bad; 
and the section of the population they benefit is very small. The 
intelligence of a Hindu Jad is much more acute than that of an 
English boy of the same age, while the power of analysis and 
imagination possessed by the race is evidenced by their achieve- 
ments in literature. At present, memory is their strongest faculty ; 
in clearness of perception and judgment, in originality of thought 
and inventiveness, they are defective. But the singular patience 
and plasticity of their temper render them, as boys, studious and 
docile. The proper scheme of education would obviously be one 
which applied their special gifts to the cure of their special defects, 
The selfishness of the Hindu character is fostered by the narrowness 
of his sphere of hopes and cares, Widen this and his sympathies 
will broaden, His best teachers, moral and intellectual, will be a 
library of entertaining books. And even in schools where nothing 
but the mechanical arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic is 
attempted, these may and ought to be provided. We believe that 
the natural love of learning pleasant things which sends so many 
English boys to books of travel and popular science when school 
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hours are over is not wanting in Hindu boys and Hindu men. 
But the ordinary school training supplies nothing to develop 
the latent faculties. At the best, the pupils in most cases acquire 
a smattering of English, an idealess knowledge of names, dates, and 
the position of places on a printed sheet called a map. The only 
real mental discipline they receive is the study of grammar and 
Euclid, and this represents but a small part of their so-called 
education, They leave school with judgments undeveloped and 
humanising tastes unformed. Comparatively few English-speaking 
natives read English with sufficient ease to enjoy English literature 
or the results of Westernthought. ‘Their very training discourages 
the indulgence of taste. Their attention is directed to the vehicle 
of thought, not the thought. English culture could be far more 
easily introduced by the encouragement of the vernaculars, and the 
preparation in them of translations of English works and of original 
works written in the European spirit. It may be said that the 
system we condemn is hardly more vicious than that which exists 
in many parts of England. Perhaps so. But we are bound to do 
for India all we can, not merely what ancestral prejudice confines 
us to doing for England. And we must remember that the main 
part of an Englishman’s education is the life that surrounds him, 
while in India the chief use of education is to rescue the native 
from the evil influence of that life. Education is our best weapon 
in the combat we are waging. The reform of the judiciary is a 
negative measure, the development of material resources is an 
indirect measure, the spread of healthy knowledge is a direct and 
positive measure for the reformation of native society. Other causes 
may explain but cannot justify the smallness of the provision we 
make for education and the injudiciousness of the expenditure. 
We now resume our survey of a district officer’s duties, On 
one of them devolves the charge of the treasury, including the 
sale of stamps and opium, The treasury officer acts under the 
instructions of the accountant-general of the province, and the 
duties are chiefly those of mere routine, but the responsibility it 
involves may be understood when it is stated that all Government 
revenues are paid to it, and all demands on Government are paid 
from it. It is often made over to a young civilian fresh from 
England, ignorant alike of its special duties and of the character 
of his subordinates, But as mechanical checks are sufficient to 
prevent irregularities, few instances of defalcation occur. We 
mention this here to illustrate a material part of our argument. 
We contend that what keeps the bulk of native officials corrupt is 
the impunity with which corrupt practices may be indulged in. 
They will not run any serious risk of being found out, They 
cannot trust each other enough to enter into elaborate combina- 
tions. Therefore they will always work well under proper checks, 
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whether these checks be mechanical checks of account as in trea- 
sury matters, or the ample means of information as to general 
character, and even particular acts, which, under the system we 
shall propose, would be at the disposal of the officer under whose 
eye they worked in other matters. 

The roads and public works of the district are now managed by 
the Provincial Public Works Department, but the district officers 
are supposed to advise and suggest. The advantage of professional 
agency is obvious, but the relations of the Public Works to the 
General Department of Government is so intricate, and proposals 
ascend to Government through such a long series of officers, that 
the local officers often prefer to carry out less useful schemes 
rather than face the delay certain to be incurred in procuring 
sanction to schemes possibly of urgent importance. This indeed 
is a vice that appears in every department of our administration. 
It is supposed that the evils resulting from want of local know- 
ledge or clear intelligence on the part of district officials can be 
cured by depriving them of original and ultimate authority. Their 
executive proposals are subjected to the sanction, and their judi- 
cial decisions are subjected to the appellate control, of a long 
series of superior authorities, Right is more often obstructed 
than wrong redressed. The responsibility divided among so 
many is little felt by each. Prudent officials seek rather to avoid 
blame than to deserve praise. Punetuality in the submission of 
returns, formal correctness in the preparation of reports and 
judgments, displays of tact and energy on sensational occasions, 
these are the qualities which secure official suecess, and not the 
sympathising and enthusiastic discharge of the monotonous duties 
on which the real welfare of the people depends, The root of the 
evil is not the original depravity of the official temperament, but 
the atmosphere of rapid change in which they live. No man’s 
official existence in any locality is long enough to allow him to 
see the fruit of his labour therein. Work cannot be judged by 
results, The only test of merit is the ability shown in particular 
cases which attract the notice of Government,.and the achievement 
of results which may be tabulated or reported. The High Court 
never censures an Officer for defect of energy or intelligence in 
discovering evidence in an important case, but it does censure 
him if the average duration of cases in his court be much above 
the average of the province. The secretariat does not censure an 
officer if his demeanour to the people of the district be unsympa- 
thising and disdainful, but it does censure him if his statistics of 
municipalities be late or informal. We'admit that in every country 
and capacity official action is mechanical. But our Government 
in India claims to exercise through its officials functions claimed 
by no other Government. These can be efficiently discharged only 
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when a system of personal supervision, personal responsibility, 
personal permanency and power, be substituted for the mechanical 
system of check by secretariat and High Court. 

We have described the general tendency of the present system, 
Happily in many instances—we may almost say in most—the 
tone of service sentiment is too high to allow it to lead to further 
evil than partial paralysis of useful energy and deplorable waste 
of force in useless friction. Yet charity must not lead us to 
understate the truth. Some of the highest officials owe their posi- 
tion to their tact in making things pleasant to their superiors, and 
reporting services they had not honestly performed. Instead of 
effective and experienced supervision, there is sometimes in high 
places a spirit of thwarting and formal criticism, and an impa- 
tience of attempts at reform of evils which they find it convenient 
to ignore. Even where enthusiasm for right exists, self-love and 
the prejudices contracted in the narrow groove which is often the 
surest road to power, lead to its misuse. Government by a 
secretariat and High Court is open to this among other objec- 
tions, that many of the members of both bodies either never have 
had any knowledge of the people, or—in their little world of 
records and reports—have lost that warm personal sympathy 
which is the surest guide of action. 

We have not yet exhausted the list of district duties. Fever, 
cholera, dysentery, and other diseases arising from neglect of sani- 
tary conditions, are endemic in India. Government rightly pro- 
fesses a great interest in the subject, and, as usual, instead of 
strengthening the hands of the local authorities, who alone could 
effect an improvement, has created a new department to inspect 
and advise. The Sanitary Commissioner has been more successful 
in drawing attention to the evils than in suggesting a remedy. 
No code of instructions has been issued. Every young official is 
left to experiment at will. As often as not, ignorance of the 
principles leads to the creation of a nuisance more dangerous than 
that it was intended to remove, or an enthusiast, after a feverish 
attempt to introduce some elaborate system, surrenders his charge 
to a wiser or less zealous successor, leaving the people harassed, 
and hating the very name of sanitation. A sanitary crusade 
offers splendid opportunities of extortion to the natives employed 
to carry them into effect. 

In districts where infanticide prevails, the periodical inspection 
of the suspected families devolves upon the district officers, They 
are expected to make vaccination popular, to conduct agricultural 
and industrial experiments, and to manage the excise. The duties 
which such wide disasters as floods and famines impose upot 
them are unhappily familiar to our readers. Lastly, when Govern- 
ment requires information, or when it becomes necessary to catty 
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out any new administrative measure, recourse is had to the 
collector. He represents Government to the people, and the 
people to Government. When it was decided to levy an income 
tax, the duties of assessment and collection, which in England 
would have justified the creation of a new service, were imposed 
as a matter of course on the already overburdened district officers. 

All his assistants are directly subordinate to the magistrate- 
collector, but he owns a divided allegiance. As a judicial 
criminal officer he is subordinate to the High Court, a body 
which sits at Allahabad, never comes in contact with the people, 
and is composed in great part of members who knew nothing of 
India or Indian law until they were called on to control its ad- 
ministration. His immediate superior, however, is the Sessions 
Judge, an officer who is invariably a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and has himself passed through the grades of assis- 
tant and magistrate before being promoted to the unwished-for 
dignity of the bench. He tries cases committed by the magistrates, 
and hears appeals from their decisions. Those who have little 
confidence in their own judicial power have a superstitious awe of 
the High Court, and the efforts of zealous and intelligent magis- 
trates are often frustrated by the apathy and incompetence of the 
judge. But the High Court itself is the great hope of every 
wealthy criminal, The judges of the court no doubt do their 
duty with all the zeal of the subordinate authorities, and with far 
greater legal ability, but the repeated release of notorious criminals 
on grounds which intelligent officials believe to be technical or in- 
adequate, has produced a general impression among the people that 
any one who can pay for a barrister and an appeal runs little risk 
in defying the law. A conscientious magistrate will seek by 
minute examination of the witnesses to satisfy himself as to the 
credibility of their evidence. A careless one will content himself 
with recording the glib story told by each. As the appellate court 
has only the record before it, the chances are that the inevitable 
discrepancies in the former will seem a kind of formal reason for 
quashing the sentence, while the consistency of the latter will 
justify the court in upholding an unjust conviction. The High 
Court’s power of revision practically makes it a court of appeal 
from the decisions of every magistrate. The certainty of appeal, 
we may observe, has a tendency to diminish the feeling of 
responsibility in the lower courts. It is certain that if the same 
efforts were devoted to securing a fair trial in the first instance, 
that is now frittered away in an elaborate system of appeal, sub- 
stantial justice would be more generally done. In England the 
question generally is, admitting the evidence to be true, does it. 
establish the offence? In India the evidence, if true, is generally 
sufficient to establish guilt, and the question is, is it true? This 
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we submit can best be answered by the court that examines the 
witnesses. Appeals, where allowed, should result in re-trial. 

As a revenue and general executive officer, the collector is con- 
trolled by the commissioner of the division (consisting of five or 
six districts). The commissioner is a covenanted civilian of great 
experience and presumed capacity. He is himself controlled by 
the chiefs of the various departments—by the Board of Revenue 
(a central authority), and by the Local Government (z.e., the 
Lieutenant-Governor) through the secretariat, The nature and 
extent of the supreme control varies with the character of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his secretaries. The latter are generally 
men of great energy and marked ability, but in many cases have 
little experience. The staff of native subordinates is, of course, 
very extensive. Every court and every department has its set of 
clerks, The keeping of the records and the execution of process 
requires large establishments, Every district is divided into half 
a dozen sub-collecterates, over which a native sub-collector pre- 
sides. His first duty is to collect the revenue, but he is also vested 
with magisterial and revenue judicial powers, and is the general 
agent and referee of the collector in all matters requiring local 
action to which the district officers do not care to attend per- 
sonally.- He resides in the chief town of his sub-collectorate, and 
has a large staff of ministerial officers under his orders. Compared 
with the higher district officers he is permanent in his post. This 
gives him the influence and local knowledge necessary for the dis- 
charge of his duties, but at the same time gives him opportunities 
of abusing his power to his own profit which he too often 
avails himself of. The description we gave of the police applies 
generally to the court and sub-collectorate officers, but the higher 
are of a more respectable class, while the lower have fewer oppor- 
tunities of oppression. The opportunities which the head record 
clerks and clerks of the court have of facilitating or obstructing 
the wishes of litigants, and the vague belief which exists of their 
power over the mind of the presiding officers, renders the illicit pro- 
fits of their posts enormous. Their nominal salaries are respectable, 
but they would in most cases willingly pay as much for the pri- 
vilege of serving. ‘Their corruption is notorious, but no serious 
effort has ever been made to check it. An officer's credit depends 
so much on the ability of his clerk, that a clever scoundrel is gene- 
rally preferred to a man of average brains and average honesty. 
Every native employed in the office has a number of young rela- 
tives who are allowed to assist him in his work. When a vacancy 
occurs, the claims of these candidate-apprentices are urged, and 
perpetual intrigues and jealousies result, Once employed, the ser- 
vant of the State works himself upward by slow degrees, till at last 
he becomes a sub-collector, or perhaps one of the uncovenanted assis- 
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tants. Nearly all the educated talent of the country that does not 
obtain State employ devotes itself to the profession of law. There 
are two classes roughly corresponding to our barristers and attor- 
neys. In both are many honourable and accomplished men ; but 
there is no professional sentiment of honour except the feeling 
that everything is justifiable in the interest of a client. Much of 
the corruption of our courts is due to the instigation or the 
assistance given by these men. They have not the will, nor, if 
they had the will, have they the knowledge or acumen to assist the 
court as English barristers do in the elucidation of a case. The 
conscientious magistrate is not only, as we have said, police officer, 
prosecutor. and judge; the most arduous part of his work is to act 
as counsel for the prisoner without the prisoner’s confidence, or 
any knowledge of the prisoner’s case. 

The magistrate-collector generally devotes less time to the 
control of his subordinates or personal discharge of duty than to 
correspondence with his superiors. Annual reports of the admini- 
stration of every department and periodical returns have to be 
prepared. These are criticised in a perfunctory way by the secre- 
tariat, digested into provincial statements, printed in blue books, 
and enshrined among the mouldering records of the offices. 

The officer who is Sessions Judge is always the chief Civil Judge 
of the district. As such, he controls and hears appeals from the 
elaborate series of civil courts which permeate the district. The 
presiding officers in these latter are natives who have all their lives 
practised law as a profession. If often wanting in common sense 
and honesty, they seldom fail in technical knowledge. It may 
seem incredible, but it is too true, that the officer who, at the close 
of a long service, that has severely taxed and in many cases all but 
exhausted his energies, is appointed to control these men, is one 
who, up to the time of his appointment, is wholly ignorant of the 
principles of civil law. The result, of course, is a ridiculous 
exhibition of incompetence. Most district officers look forward 
with dismay to the time when they will be “pitchforked” into a 
judgeship, and the best generally succeed in clinging to district 
duties till they can get the more congenial post of commissioner. 
We will not say that native judges are as a rule corrupt, but they 
are more at the mercy of their superiors than English officers, and 
are more likely to let considerations of personal advantage influ- 
ence them in the discharge of duty. They know that only two 
tests of merit are generally applied—the percentage of successful 
appeals, the amount of work done and the speed with which 
it is got through. It is, therefore, ‘their interest not to push 
inquiry as far as law permits, but to examine perfunctorily the 
witnesses brought by the parties, to frame the record and prepare 
their judgment in a way which will best support the decision at 
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which they arrive. But we must add, that, owing to the in- 
variable conflict of evidence, the temptation to allow corrupt 
motives to influence their decision is, to men of their training, 
placed in their position, almost irresistible. It is an old joke among 
non-official Englishmen that English magistrates decide by tossing ~ 
arupee. A native too often decides by pocketing it. 

Thanks to the long labours of the Indian Law Commission the 
entire law of procedure, the substantive penal law, and much of 
the substantive civil law exist in the form of codes. The process 
of codification continues, The principles of the penal code may 
be described as English principles revised by philosophic jurispru- 
dence and modified to the needs of India. The substantive civil 
law maintains the native principles as regards succession, marriage, 
caste, and other departments where the usages have a religious 
sanction. The rest is wholly English, The fixed uniform and 
salutary system of substantive law thus introduced would have 
deserved and won the gratitude we so often claim, if only we had 
provided proper means for ascertaining the facts to which the law 
was to be applied. We need not repeat here the story of our failure. 
The character of the tribunals, the vices of the system of appeal, 
have been described, but we have still to point out why the English 
system of procedure works so badly in India. Even in England it 
does not work well. Its various features are tolerated only because 
the persons directly injured by their operation are at any given 
time few, and the interests of the only class that has the knowledge 
necessary to effect a reform would be, to say the least, disturbed if 
any comprehensive scheme of change were introduced, The hard- 
ship to individuals attracts no notice. The waste of energy and 
intelligence is a tribute to the memory of our ancestors which our 
national wealth enables us to pay without sensible loss. But in 
India the injury is felt in nearly every household ; the institution 
is regarded as alien, and its operation is a serious drain on the 
national resources. In England the demoralising tendency is 
counteracted by the generally healthy tone of society, while in India 
it renders the tone of society still more depraved, We shall be 
reminded perhaps that native newspapers, and natives who in this 
country are supposed to be representatives of their countrymen, 
speak almost enthusiastically of “the blessings of English law.” 
This is true. But what honest thinkers value is the substantive 
law and protection from the arbitrary acts of the executive. A 
wealthy native who has not got a favourable judgment from a lower 
tribunal keenly appreciates the privilege of appealing to a higher. 
A powerful criminal trades on his indefinite chances of acquittal on 
appeal, We have said that almost all the intelligence of India 
devotes itself to the public service or the law. Naturally they are 
content with the system by which they live, It is to this class that 
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newspapers appeal. The mass of the people have no voice—perhaps 
they do not even realise their ills. 

We have hitherto refrained from answering a question which, if 
we have at all succeeded in exciting his interest, must have suggested 
"itself to the reader. Granted, it may be said, that the system of 
appeals aggravates the evil it was devised to cure, why should not 
the officer who tries the case in the first instance, if honest and 
capable (as he must often be), succeed in eliciting the truth? Will 
not the evil be gradually cured if (as seems to be the case) the 
standard of official integrity is rising? We fear not. ‘The cor- 
ruption of the people is more rapid than the reform of the judiciary. 
The character of the judge makes little difference while his hands 
are tied by the existing law of evidence. It is wholly English, 
and wholly unsuitable to India. Its principles are roughly : that 
evidence must be given on oath in open court, in the presence of 
the persons interested, and that it must not be hearsay evidence. 
It says much for the character of our nation that under such a 
system justice has been possible, and the existence of the system 
has undoubtedly done much to preserve the manliness of which we 
boast. The same might be said of open voting; yet few men 
would now be bold enough to say that when it was inconsistent 
with free voting it ought to have been maintained. So it is as 
to evidence. When English rules admit of the production of true 
evidence they ought to be maintained ; when it is found that they 
prevent the production of true evidence they ought to be disre- 
garded. Now the administration of an oath or form of solemn 
affirmation to a native witness in court has come to be regarded as 
a mere challenge to tell lies at his peril. The peril he knows is 
hardly more than nominal, but it is just enough to give a relish to 
the venture, To examine a witness in open court is simply to 
keep him under the influences hostile to justice which have affected 
him out of court. To exclude hearsay evidence is to exclude the 
only class of evidence at all likely to be impartial. In India what 
is done in the closet is whispered on the housetops, General 
report is an almost infallible index of truth. Thus the magistrate 
in investigating an important case is conscious that every one 
regards the inquiry as a solemn sham, and that he is probably the 
only person in court who does not know what the facts really are. 
As a police officer, he generally is able to satisfy himself as to the 
truth, but cannot get evidence which would be admissible to prove 
it according to legal rules. The oath or affirmation does not 
purport to be, according to native ideas of religion, a religious act. 
At the most it is a means of solemnly reminding the witness that 
God is listening to what he says. This he knows before. If 
scrupulous in morals, the only question he asks himself is, “ Will 
God be angry with me if I tella lie?” And to that most natives 
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would answer—“ That depends upon the purpose for which the 
lie is told and the circumstances under which it is told.” 

It must not be supposed that natives in no case tell the truth, 
There are many modes of eliciting it, and they are occasionally 
employed by young civilians whose zeal, or hope, or leisure, ex- 
ceeds that of their seniors. An oath on the Ganges taken in due 
form is in most cases a sufficient pledge. The most rationalising 
Englishman may well be affected by the picturesque solemnity of 
the rite. Standing in the river, which to him is an ever-present 
and beneficent God, he is reminded by the officiating Brahmin, 
whom he reveres as a being half divine, that this earthly life is 
but a brief incident in a long existence—that soon he must leave 
wife and little ones and earthly gear, and pass to a state where 
nothing but virtue will remain to him. By his religious merit, by 
the sacred Ganges, he swears to tell the truth. The Ganges is wit- 
ness of the oath, and will be the avenger of his outraged divinity. 

An oath on any one dear to the deponent is peculiarly efficacious, 
as the consequences of perjury are believed to be visited on the 
head of the person sworn by. Such oaths are forbidden by law, 
but less formal proceedings are often sufficient. The man who 
glibly commits perjury in court will tell the whole truth before 
the village panchayet, or even before an informal gathering of 
friends, The man who commits perjury when examined in the 
presence of the person whose influence leads him to commit per- 
jury will tell the truth if that person is absent. A magistrate 
who wishes to learn the real facts of a case can generally discover 
a key to them by accosting and entering into talk with the men 
he finds working in the fields, 

As the last impediment to good administration in every depart- 
ment, we must mention the want of codified regulations and legal 
text-books. Every department is perpetually issuing circulars 
explaining, cancelling, modifying, superseding in part or in whole 
their previous circulars, The want of systematised form prevents 
their being duly observed, and the irregularities resulting lead to 
endless correspondence. A few young civilians could easily digest 
them into a code; subsequent changes should take the form of 
amendments to be inserted textually in the code, and revised edi- 
tions could be published at intervals, But the secretariat is so 
busy in transferring officers and criticising annual reports that it 
has no time for mere practical questions like this, Similarly as to 
law books. While the office libraries groan with useless blue books, 
hardly any provision is made for the supply to officers even of the 
Acts they have to administer. The errors resulting from want of 
standard works to refer to often vitiate the results of long and 
laborious inquiry as to facts, while, by lessening the confidence of 
the people even in the technical knowledge of the officers, they 
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encourage appeals, The cost of good libraries would certainly be 
met by the retrenchments their existence would render possible in 
the establishments of appeal and control. 

We have spoken so often of the evils arising from the transfer 
of officials, that it may be necessary to explain that the perpetual 
change is not due to wanton malice. Covenanted officers are 
allowed one year’s furlough after every four years’ service, and one 
month’s privilege leave in every year. Promotions owing to deaths 
or retirements and transfers to fill the places of absent officers 
account for most of the moves ; but often changes are made to 
gratify the wishes or the need of a favoured civilian, or to punish 
one who has fallen into disgrace. Some districts are eagerly 
sought for; others are shunned. Health, sport, disagreement 
with colleagues, are frequent inducements to transfers, and one 
transfer involves many. Thus no one has any prospect of perma- 
nence. There is no comfort in household arrangements, and little 
deep personal interest in district work. Like our Mogul prede- 
cessors, we are but encamped in the country. Were our officials 
less migratory, Indian life would have the refinements and the 
interests the absence of which now renders it distasteful to Eng- 
lishmen. It would offer healthy homes and cheerful surroundings 
as well as rude plenty and rough sport; and English stations, like 
Roman villas, would be centres from which the generous arts of 
life would spread. 

We have thus endeavoured to illustrate in detail the defects we 
discern in the existing district system, and by indicating the cause 
to suggest the remedy. Wedo not claim ‘for officials irresponsible 
authority ; we do not demand increased expenditure, nor any 
violent change of system. We would take advantage of existing 
tendencies, and, in providing a more efficient administration for 
the districts, solve problems that have been discussed so often as 
the future of the Civil Service and the employment of natives in 
high administrative posts. And when we speak of natives, we 
must not forget the claims of that Eurasian population which is 
how a great political danger, but if properly treated may be made 
a safeguard of our rule, 

Uncovenanted agency is so much cheaper than covenanted, that 
every year the number of uncovenanted officers is becoming pro- 
portionately larger than that of covenanted. Let us assume, then, 
that the covenanted service will be maintained only to leaven the 
ranks, and in the senior grades to superintend the work of the 
regular district officers, The magistrate-collector would thus be 
to his subordinates what the commissioner is now supposed to be 
to him. But he would control, not by inspecting reports and 
returns, but by actual knowledge of the district and personal 


force of character. Practical permanency would be secured by 
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making salary and position depend on the grade, not the office, 
The Civil and Sessions Judge ought to be in a position to exercise 
the same personal control over his subordinates as the magistrate- 
collector would over his. Under this personal system commis- 
sioners may be dispensed with and the number of secretaries re- 
duced. From the savings thus effected the number of district 
officers may be increased. No officer should be invested with 
judicial functions till he be well acquainted with the language and 
usages of the country, as well as with the laws he has to administer ; 
and no covenanted officer should be made a judge or magistrate- 
collector till he has proved himself an efficient district subordinate. 
Persons grossly incompetent or negligent should at any cost be 
dismissed from the service ; but under a judicious system of selec- 
tion it ought to be possible to secure men sound in health, intellect, 
and temper. 

The number of subordinate magistrates and judges ought at 
present to be increased. A brief Act should be passed enabling 
judicial officers in cases where rigid adherence to the present rules 
of evidence and procedure would cause a miscarriage of justice to 
take any steps (not in themselves criminal) for the ascertainment 
of the facts. He should be required to frame a record of the in- 
quiries thus made, which record should be treated as evidence in the 
case, It would not of course be conclusive as to the facts reported 
as ascertained. Perjury should be made punishable summarily, 
and magistrates should be directed to institute prosecutions in all 
cases of offences against public justice coming under their notice. 

The exceptional powers we propose would probably be seldom 
exercised, and would certainly never supersede the ordinary pro- 
cedure, The efficiency of the tribunals and the character of the 
evidence submitted to them would react favourably on each other, 
and after some time a considerable reduction of the judicial staff 
and a return to the normal system would be possible, With the 
system of appeals we would not propose to interfere except by 
ordaining that no judgment should be reversed on a question of 
fact without a re-trial, and that the appellate judges should be 
conversant with the language and usages of the country. Several 
of the Judges and the Chief-Justice of the High Court would thus 
be disqualified. 

Under the system we suggest the bulk of the subordinate 
magistrates and judges would be natives and Eurasians. The 
District Magistrate-Collectors, and the Sessions and Civil 
Judges would as a rule be covenanted Europeans, but among 
them would be some natives of India, either selected by com- 
petition in England, or nominated in India as a reward for good 
service, or as a recognition of family claims. Indian history 
shows how susceptible the Hindu is to personal influence, how 
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unselfish and unhesitating is his devotion to a leader whom he re- 
spects. Such district chiefs as we describe would therefore secure 
not merely the efficiency of the administration, but the affectionate 
loyalty of the people. For the sake of England, then, as well as of 
India, we have tried to interest English opinion in this matter. 
The Supreme Government is occupied with other cares. The 
people is dumb. The Services are silent, Help, if it is to come, 
must come from without. 





Art. IV.—PEAsANT LIFE IN FRANCE AND Rwussia. 


1. Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wattace. London. 1877. 
2. Round my House: Notes of Rural Life in France. By P. 
G. Hamertron. London, 1876. 


HEN we consider the superficial dissimilarity between 
France and Russia, the wide separation, ethnical and 
geographical, between the two nations, and the very different 
stages of civilisation which they have respectively attained, it 
is not a little curious to trace the many points of contact—social, 
economical, and even political—which they present to the careful 
observer. With regard to political institutions, there can be no 
doubt that to both races the régime known as “ paternal despot- 
ism” is more or less congenial ; at all events, less uncongenial 
than to any other European nation. Notwithstanding the suc- 
cess with which the republican principle has been within the 
last few years asserted in France—a success which has been 
enhanced and confirmed by the foolish policy of terrorism with 
which the so-called Conservatives endeavoured to meet it—any 
intelligent republican, however sanguine of the ultimate triumph 
vf his doctrine, would probably admit that France as well as 
Russia is still a country in which free and representative insti- 
tutions are peculiarly difficult to acclimatise. In both nations 
centralisation and bureaucracy are still predominant ; both 
peoples are characterised by the absence of individual initia- 
live in politics, and consequently by a comparative incapacity 
for local self-government. Of course, we do not mean to suggest 
that in any of these matters France and Russia are on the same 
level; on the contrary, the former is on almost all of them—to 
adopt a rough method of comparing progress—at least a century 
ahead ; and it is interesting to note that, on the many occasions 
on which Russia has attempted to transplant the institutions of 
Western Europe to her own soil, she has almost invariably 
looked to France for a model and example. ‘To take a single 
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instance, the new and elaborate system of judicial administra- 
tion, which came into existence in 1864, is almost exclusively 
based on French procedure ; the structure and interdependence 
of the primary and appellate courts bear a strong resemblance 
to those of the French pattern; and the provisions of the new 
code are for the most part borrowed, with such modifications as 
local necessity demanded, from those of the Code Civile. 

Turning from politics to society, it is notorious that the con- 
nection between Russian civilisation and French culture has 
always been extremely close. ‘The nobles of St. Petersburg 
have contemptuously neglected their own tongue, and substi- 
tuted French as the language of polite society; their literary 
food, for the most part written in French, is an imitation of that 
with which Paris is supplied; and the patriotic attempts which 
have from time to time been made to establish a genuine 
national culture, and resuscitate or create a corresponding lite 
rature, have met with almost uniform ill success. From the 
time of Peter the Great, the opulent inhabitants of his city 
began to study the philosophy, the literature, and the fashions 
of Paris, Nothing was too esoteric, nothing too frivolous, for 
their attentive consideration. At one time their curiosity was 
aroused by the speculations of Rousseau; at another, their in- 
terest was absorbed by the latest eccentricity in attire which 
Versailles had determined to impose on Europe. Mr. Wallace 
has shown how this influence reached its culminating point in 
the reign of Catherine II., the constant correspondent of Vol- 
taire. The movement has been more than once abruptly checked, 
particularly when, as in the reign of the first Alexander, it seemed 
probable that the dissemination of the theories of philosophers 
might engender disaffection to the autocratic power. But it has 
never been permanently repressed ; and St. Petersburg, while it 
has never manifested any special affinity to the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of London or Berlin, still displays in many respects a 
striking reflection of Parisian sentiment and thought. 

When, however, we transfer our attention from the capital to 
the country, from the court to the village community, a different 
class of phenomena presents itself. We continually find a close 
resemblance in manners and customs, opinions and superstitions, 
where borrowing or copying is, from the nature of the case, in- 
possible. The coincidences to which we refer are the result not 
of conscious reproduction but of independent development, the 
evolution from similar causes of similar effects. We do not 
know whether we should incur the imputation of philological 
pedantry if we ventured to ascribe these peculiarities to the 
common ethnical origin of both Slavs and Kelts; but the fact 
is, that the more sociological inquiry extends its sphere, the 
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more surprising are the analogies discovered between the man- 
ners and customs of races which we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to regard as absolutely unrelated. Sir Henry Maine, in 
his latest work, has pointed out many remarkable instances of 
similarity between the ancient customs of Ireland and those of 
India, between the laws of the Brehons and the Jaws of the 
Brahmans; and Sir Henry has himself been severely censured 
in some quarters for attributing to the Aryan family alone ideas 
and institutions which there is some reason for believing to have 
formed a necessary stage in the history of all the races of the 
world, However that may be, it is certain that the study of 
peasant-lore, aided by the comparison of some of the character- 
istics of peasant life in various countries, furnishes us with many 
interesting illustrations of that doctrine of “survivals” which 
plays so important a part in Mr. M‘Lennan’s admirable study 
of primitive marriage, and which yields a most valuable class of 
evidence to the comparative historian. We use the phrase, in 
the sense in which it was first employed by Mr. Tylor, to denote 
those cases in which an expression, an observance, or a ceremony 
has been retained in common use—such, for example, as thie 
custom of throwing a shower of shoes after a newly wedded 
couple—although it has become entirely insignificant to those 
among whom it is current, who would often, indeed, be the last 
to suspect or believe the true explanation of its origin. Espe- 
cially remarkable are the relics of Pagan beliefs and Pagan 
symbolism which, beneath a surface of Christianity often suffi- 
ciently transparent, are constantly to be detected. We are, 
indeed, at length beginning to be conscious that here in our 
very midst, in this nineteenth century of grace, Paganism is yet, 
for good or ill, a living force and an active power; “for all 
Christ's work, this Venus is not dead.” But it would be a grave 
error to imagine that the Pagan spirit is confined to the students 
of the Renaissance or the passionate lovers of a Hellenism which 
is past beyond recall, As we shall shortly show, “the young 
compassionate gods” must still share a divided allegiance with 
the ancient objects of fear and adoration in many a Mir which 
never heard of Praxiteles, in many a commune to which Botticelli 
is a name unknown, 

The faithful study and patient observation of peasant life must 
always be productive of discoveries of the highest interest to the 
sociologist and the antiquary. Such inquiry is perhaps, on the 
whole, less fruitful in England—we would not say in Great 
Britain—and more fruitful in France and Russia than in any 
other European country. One or two of the reasons for our own 
comparative poverty in this respect may be briefly indicated. 
Notwithstanding the assertions of certain pessimists, there can 
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be little doubt that our peasantry are, on the whole, better edu- 
cated than the corresponding class on the Continent, those of 
some parts of Germany alone excepted. ‘The standard reached, 
although it is steadily being raised, is of course at present far from 
high; but there is a sufficiently wide diffusion of the elementary 
branches of knowledge to eliminate and dispel the grosser forms 
of superstition. Folklore and legendary tradition are everywhere 
subjected to a rationalistic and utilitarian treatment which is 
obviously fatal to their prolonged existence. Our rural popula- 
tion is indeed, for the most part, of somewhat prosaic tempera- 
ment; their life of sustained labour, the burden of a large family, 
the attractions, such as they are, of the public-house, leave them 
but little leisure for the pleasures or the terrors of the imagina- 
tion. Their children expect no visit from le petit Jésus when Noél 
comes; in fact, an English peasant would probably, if it were 
explained to him, regard as impious the observance of a custom 
which his French confrére would consider it almost an impiety 
to omit; while, on the other hand, a slight acquaintance with 
the laws of gravity is distinctly unfavourable to a belief in the 
aerial excursions of broomstick-bestriding witches. Again, in a 
rich and thickly populated country like ours, with means of loco- 
motion within the reach of all classes, the communication between 
town and country is exceptionally frequent. There are doubt- 
less some parts of England, particularly those most remote from 
towns and railways, in which many curious instances of “sur- 
vival” are still to be found; but, on the whole, the ordinary 
disposition of our peasantry, their migratory habits, their educa- 
tional standard, in fact, the extent to which the whole land is 
permeated by civilising agencies, render this country almost the 
least promising field for such investigations. 

In France, on the other hand, and still more in Russia,* the 
peasant is still practically, not indeed by law, but by custom and 
tradition, by want of education, and the absence of all external 
impulse, adscriptus glebe. It should be observed, however, that 
his position, at all events since the Revolution in France and 
the Emancipation in Russia, is rather that of a proprietor than 
of an agricultural labourer. The Emancipation, however, so far 
from destroying the Mir, in some respects strengthened its power 
over its members; while the Revolution, although it abolished 4 
burdensome system of “services,” which can only be compared 
to the most oppressive forms of copyhold tenure, left behind 
class of peasant proprietors which the law of intestate succession 
and the restrictions imposed on testamentary disposition by the 
Code Napoléon necessarily tend to rivet firmly to the soil. 

* In Russia, indeed, the rules of the Mir often press so hardly on ab- 
sentee coproprietors as to have almost the force of positive law. 
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Another reason for the difference we have pointed out, and the 
greater antiquarian interest of rural life in France and Russia, 
is to be found in the difference of religion. The influence of the 
English Church, and perhaps in a still greater degree of the 
various Nonconformist sects over their respective members, is 
distinctly active and energising. Our labouring classes are 
deeply affected by the spirit of Protestantism, of a religion which 
is rather internal than external, which encourages inquiry, stimu- 
lates thought, and appeals to the mind and heart. Until quite 
recently, our clergy took upon themselves, in the rural districts, 
almost the entire task of educating the people; and on the 
whole, notwithstanding some individual cases of indifference and 
eccentricity, they nobly fulfilled their self-imposed duty. The 
clergy of the Greek Church, on the other hand, are utterly in- 
different to education, of the value of which they have indeed 
but seldom much personal experience; while the Catholic priests, 
who are also in many cases utterly illiterate, actively oppose the 
instruction of their flocks, regarding secular knowledge as the 
handmaid of infidelity. ‘The Greek and Roman Churches agree 
in exacting the regular performance of certain ceremonial offices, 
attendance at the sacrament within prescribed intervals, faithful 
observation of the fasts, and conscientious payment of the priest’s 
dues; but beyond this they seldom attempt to go, and leave the 
general morality of the people to take care of itself. In accord- 
ance with these requirements, the peasant’s religion is not 
spiritual but symbolical ; he is led to suppose that practice is of 
infinitesimal importance in comparison with faith, and that even 
the latter may be leniently dispensed with, if only he will main- 
tain a decent appearance of belief. 

We propose to briefly note a few of the characteristics of the 
peasant’s life in three of its most interesting aspects—his rela- 
tions to the priest, his relations to the doctor, his relations to 
the dead. In doing so, we shall mainly rely on the testimony of 
two most competent authorities, Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hamerton. 
Each of these gentlemen appears to possess all the qualifications 
of a trustworthy observer. It is clear that they were both well 
suited by previous training for the task which they attempted, 
and they set about its execution in a proper manner. Mr. Wal- 
lace lived for a considerable period in Russia, and Mr. Hamerton 
in France. They both attempted to enter into the vie intime of 
the peasants among whom they lived, and were to a great extent 
successful in acquiring their confidence. They had no prejudices 
10 dispel, and no foregone conclusions to establish. Hach of 
them brought a keen mind and a fresh eye to the work, and so 
noted much which would probably have escaped observation or 
been dismissed as commonplace or absurd by a permanent resi- 
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dent. Lastly, the popularity which their books have won sufii- 
ciently attests that Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hamerton are alike 
fortunate enough to possess the gift of narrating their impres- 
sions in a perspicuous, agreeable, and interesting manner. 

We may at once dismiss the prevalent opinion that the priest, 
either in France or Russia, exercises enormous influence over 
the minds and opinions of the peasantry. The estimate com- 
monly entertained of the power of the clergy is absurdly ex- 
aggerated. We have constantly been told within the last few 
months that the Pan-Sclavonic movement in Russia has been 
brought about by clerical agitation; but it may safely be affirmed 
that the Russian clergy could never lead their flocks where they 
had not for other reasons previously determined to follow. They 
may impart a sanctity to a cause, or meet it with a formidable 
religious opposition ; but it is almost impossible to conceive of 
circumstances in which they could, by their own exertions, pro- 
duce a national impulse, or direct its current into an artificial 
channel. Superstitious as the muzhék is, he cares very little for 
his priest ; and it may be worth our while to notice some of the 
causes which have developed this indifferent and, in some cases, 
actively hostile feeling. 

It is to be observed that in one particular the Greek Church 
exactly reverses the policy of the Catholic in its clerical dis- 
cipline. ‘The latter rigidly enforces celibacy; the former—at 
least in Russia—invariably prohibits it to the parochial clergy. 
Every priest is married before,he is ordained—one reason being 
because he cannot be married afterwards ; and we are told that 
it is an important part of the bishop’s pastoral duties to provide 
him with a wife, who is usually the daughter of the last incum- 
bent of his cure. The priest has usually a large family, and he 
is always very poor. His income is mainly derived from the 
proceeds of his ministrations, and it is an almost inevitable con- 
sequence that he regards them from a somewhat sordid point of 
view. Hence he is looked upon by his parishioners as a sort of 
tax-gatherer, a publicunus of spiritual vectigalia. He rarely 
preaches to them—there is no fee for sermons—and, delightful 
as the omission may appear to those among us who know per- 
petual sermons to be a weariness of the flesh, at the same time 
we imagine that if our own country parsons never occupied their 
pulpits, their moral influence over their people would be nearly a8 
slight as that of their Russian brethren. ‘The reverence for 
oratorical power, and the contempt of those who aré conspicuously 
deficient in that respect, is peculiarly characteristic of the lower 
classes, and influences their opinion of a man’s general ability to 
an extent of which their social superiors are seldom aware, This 
resource is entirely neglected by the Greek Church, while the 
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parochial visitations of the clergy—of which the object is fre- 
quently not to offer but to obtain relief—are very much less wel- 
come than among ourselves. We may illustrate this remark by 
a short extract from a conversation of Mr. Wallace’s with a parish 
priest. The latter is the speaker :— 

“Perhaps you have heard that the parish priests extort money from 
the peasants, refusing to perform the rites of baptism or burial until a 
considerable sum has been paid.* It is only too true ; but who is to 
blame? The priest must live and bring up his family ; and you can- 
not imagine the humiliations to which he has to submit in order to 
gain a scanty pittance. I know it by experience. When I make the 
periodical visitation, I can see that the peasants grudge every handful 
of rye and every egg that they give me. I can overhear their sneers 
as I go away, and I know they have many sayings, such as ‘The 
priest takes from the living and from the dead.’ Many of them fasten 
their doors, pretending to be away from home, and do not even take 
the precaution of keeping silent till I am out of hearing.” ¢ 


Still more weighty is the testimony of a semi-official report 
addressed by M. Melnikof to the Grand Duke Constantine. 
“The people,” we read, “do not respect the clergy, but perse- 
cute them with derision and reproaches, and feel them to be a 
burden. In nearly all the popular comic stories, the priest, his 
wife, or his labourer is held up to ridicule ; and in all the pro- 
verbs and popular sayings, where the clergy are mentioned, it is 
always with derision. ‘I'he people shun the clergy, and have 
recourse to them not from the inner impulse of conscience, but 
from necessity.” + 

Neither can it be asserted that this unfriendly and suspicious 
Attitude is altogether without excuse. The clergy are often 
driven to the most discreditable devices in order to earn a 
meagre income. Dissent, so far from being cruelly persecuted, 
as in England is commonly supposed, is nearly always tolerated 
and ignored, provided only the dissenters pay the priest's dues 
with orthodox punctuality. “The parish priest,” says Mr. Wal- 
lace, “pays attention to apostasy only when it diminishes his 
annual revenues, and this can be easily avoided by the apostates 
paying a small yearly sum.” § We also learn that false certifi- 


* These sources of income are professionally known in France as casued. 
The French priest, being a bachelor, often exhibits a generosity in which 
his married confrére cannot indulge. “ But you have a good casuel,” some 
one remarked to a poor and worthy curé. “ You have a populous parish, 
with plenty of funerals.” “Alas !” he answered, “it is true enough that 
there are plenty of funerals in my parish ; but how can I charge burial fees 
to poor widows and orphans who have nothing left to live upon?” (“Round 
my House,” pp. 339, 340). 

_ t Vol. i. pp. 85, 86. Tt Ibid., pp. 87, 88. 

§Ibid., p. 245. Cf. also p. 89, and vol. ii. pp. 10, 11. 
> [Vol. CLX, No, CCX VI.J—New Szrtzs, Vol. LILI, No. II. 2B 
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cates of participation in the Eucharist are commonly given, “ for 
value received,” to the careless and unorthodox. Altogether, we 
can scarcely feel much surprised that scant honour is paid to 
the ministers of a Church which is so flagrantly turned into a 
house of merchandise. 

We must also here take into account the crude religious con- 
ceptions of the Russian peasant. We have said that his notions 
of the divine are rather symbolical than spiritual. Religion 
with him, as Mr. Wallace wells puts it, is “a mass of mysteri- 
ous rites, which have a secret magical power of averting evil in 
this world and securing felicity in the next.” A muzhtk who 
has broken every commandment in the Decalogue feels no qualms 
of conscience on his dying bed, provided that he has been bap- 
tised, that he has faithfully observed all days of fasting, and 
annually partaken of the Holy Sacrament, ‘Thus we hear of a 
robber who waylays and murders a traveller, but refrains from 
eating a bit of meat he finds in his victim’s cart because it hap- 
pens to be a fast-day. Mr. Wallace tells other stories of ruffians 
who, while planning and perpetrating crimes of the grossest 
description, such as murder and sacrilege, took the precaution of 
enlisting the aid of their patron saint! The general character 
of this religion is well illustrated by the readiness with which 
it was adopted by many of the Finnish tribes, whose own wor- 
ship was of a distinctly Pagan kind. When first they came into 
contact with the Russians, they did not feel the slightest objec- 
tion to adding another deity or two to their calendar, and some- 
times when their own spells proved inefficacious the happy 
thought occurred to them that a prayer to St. Nicholas might 
serve their turn. On the other hand, we hear of a Russian who, 
being seriously ill, sacrificed a foal to the Virgin! A principle 
of religious reciprocity and mutual accommodation was in short 
established. 

Let us now for a moment consider, for purposes of comparison, 
the relations of the French peasants and their clergy. Mr. 
Hamerton describes the peasant as being intellectually dependent 
on two great authorities, the authority of Tradition and the 
authority of Rumour. If a peasant wishes to enunciate a pro- 
position in which he implicitly believes, he will begin by using 
one of two formula, either les ancients disent que, &c., or on dit 
maintenant que, &c. Now the rumour—almost always ludi- 
crously incorrect—is that of the market-place, and the tradition 
is that of their ancestors; and neither rumour nor tradition 
have much connection with the Church. It is only fair to say 
that the French priest, whose frugal life knows but few wants, 
and who is partially paid by the State, is not felt by the 
peasantry to be an oppressive burden. In consequence, the 
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latter seldom evince any active dislike to the clergy, whose many 
good qualities are often highly appreciated. The priest, in fact, 
often inspires an affectionate regard, but he does not guide the 
secular action or the political opinions of his flock. The follow- 
ing passage from Mr. Hamerton’s work furnishes a remarkably 
close parallel to those observations of Mr. Wallace of which we 
have given the substance :— 


“ English people fancy that the minds of the French peasantry are 
entirely in the hands of the Roman Catholic clergy, but this is very 
far from being true; the peasant mind seems to be almost entirely 
self-poised, self-centred, and to exist according to some laws of its 
own being, which for us are so obscure as to be almost inscrutable. I 
have often talked with priests on this subject, and they tell me that 
they are utterly powerless against the rumours which are the news of 
the peasantry. An excellent instance of this is the succession of 
notions, unfavourable to the Pope and to the whole priesthood, which 
pervaded the French peasantry some years ago. Evidently the priests 
did not set these notions in circulation, and they were as unable to 
contend against them as if they had been part of the phenomena of 
the weather. During the Franco-German war, the priests were 
universally believed by the peasantry to be agents of the Prussian 
Government, and whenever any priest tried to collect a little money 
for parochial purposes, it was believed that he sent it to Prussia” 
(p. 213.) 


When the late Emperor occupied Rome with French troops, 
the peasants had a theory that the Pope was aspiring to the 
French throne, and that the expedition was sent to check his 
aggressive projects. ‘The peasant, we are elsewhere informed, 
is scarcely yet aware of the unification of Italy; he still regards 
the Pope as a temporal sovereign, commanding vast military 
resources, and always likely to invade France. With such ideas 
teeming in his head, it is scarcely likely that the peasant should 
pay much heed to the expressed wishes of the Pope’s emissaries. 
“You may go,” says Mr. Hamerton, “into remote places among 
the hills, where priest and noble may be supposed to rule 
absolutely, and yet find the peasant voting in opposition to them.” 
He gives more than one striking instance of this remarkable 
fact, The independence of the peasantry is indeed sufficiently 
indicated by the circumstance that, while the nobility and clergy 
of the country are generally Legitimist and invariably anti- 
Republican in sentiment, the peasants, unless sufficient official 
Pressure is brought to bear upon them, almost always elect 
Republican candidates, while, among the other claimants of 
their suffrages, they exhibit a decided preference for the 
Bonapartists. This fact probably in some measure accounts for 
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the prima facie strange preponderance of Bonapartist candidates 
among the supporters of the Duc de Broglie at the recent 
elections. The late Ministry was not specially Imperialistic in 
composition, but it seemed to consider that in most districts its 
only chance of obtaining success was by “running” politicians 
of that hue. 

With regard to the ceremonial element of religion, it is nearly 
as prominent in France as in Russia. The men, it is true, are 
not quite so particular about the fasts; but the religious feelings 
of their wives, coinciding in this point with their economical 
habits, generally preserve them from any heinous laxity. We 
hear indeed of one peasant, seventy-two years of age and in 
weak health, for whom, towards the end of Lent, the cravings of 
the flesh became too strong. A pig had been killed for the 
Easter feast, and the old fellow ventured to cut a slice of bacon, 
fry and eat it, in anticipation of the coming festival. ‘The 
penalty, however, was swift to follow, in the shape of a severe 
conjugal objurgation. “Not only,” exclaimed his indignant - 
spouse, “ are you breaking Lent now, but you have broken it all 
along, for every day you have cooked in the ashes two eggs for 
your dinner, and it is astonishing to hear you complain of weak- 
ness after such shameless gormandising as that !” 

The French peasant, too, is not behind the Russian in super- 
stition. He places more faith in spells than in either priest or 
doctor. ‘“ What the peasants really do believe in,” says Mr. 
Hamerton, ‘“‘is not science of any kind, but magic and super- 
stitious prayers. Their idea of prayer and of all religion is, in 
fact, very closely connected with magic. ‘They have full faith 
in sorcery and in the power of combating evil by special 
prayers—special forms of words which make you safe if you 
know them accurately, when, without the knowledge of the form, 
you are helpless against the evil. This is so very particularly 
with regard to burns and dislocated limbs. It is believed, for 
instance, that such an old woman knows a special prayer which 
will cure a burn or make a set limb go on favourably ; and when 
such a belief becomes current, the person who knows the prayer 
is in great request, but keeps the prayer itself a secret. The 
idea is that there are prayers for every kid of evil, which 
would be perfectly efficacious if one only knew them. It is 
plain that the notion is more nearly allied to magic than to 
Christianity” (p. 253). The Christian rites and sacraments 
themselves are practically regarded as so many spells. Until a 
child is baptized the peasant maintains the strictest reserve as to 
its existence, in fact regards it as a mere animal without human 
attributes. Among other curious customs, the women regularly 
read the Gospel to the bees on the Feast of the Purification, 
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carrying a lighted taper in their hands. There is a general 
belief that the cattle are in the habit of conversing on Christmas 
night at the time of midnight mass; but curiosity as to the 
subject of their conversation is highly indiscreet, and has been 
known to produce consequences nearly as painful as those which 
befell Peeping Tom of Coventry. ‘The priests, far from combat- 
ing these superstitions, usually encourage them, regarding them 
as a powerful instrument for their own purposes. ‘They profess 
to have the power of counteracting sorcery, blessing sprigs of 
boxwood with that view. The annual “ blessing of the fields” 
is one of the most striking of their ceremonial offices, and is 
graphically described by Mr. Hamerton. A railway, too, is not 
held to be properly opened, or likely to yield a fair dividend to 
the shareholders, unless the bishop comes with his priests, 
mounts the locomotive, and hallows the permanent way with 
his episcopal benediction. 

We have dwelt so long on the relation of the peasant to the 
priest, that we have little space in which to speak of his attitude 
to the doctor. It may be most succinctly described as a stolid, 
too often a fatal, fatalism. The peasant has no belief in, or 
comprehension of, medical science; spells and magic perhaps 
may ease or cure the sufferer, but his time for paying the debt 
of mortality either has or has not arrived. If not, he will in due 
course recover ; while, if he is to die, what profits it to spend 
francs or roubles in a useless struggle against nature’s laws ? 
As the supply of skilled advice is naturally proportioned to the 
demand, the traveller in Russia “must make up his mind to be 
always in good health, and in case of illness, to dispense with 
regular medical attendance.” In some Russian villages a Feld- 
sher is to be found—often an old soldier who has seen something 
of medical practice in the military hospitals, and who receives 
a small stipend from the State on condition of giving gratuitous 
advice to the peasants. The muzhék has no objection to taking 
medicine at the Czar’s expense. “What he believes in,” said 
a Feldsher to Mr. Wallace, “is something with a very bad 
taste and lots of it. That is his idea of a medicine; and he 
thinks that the more he takes the better chance he has of getting 
well.” The Feldsher sometimes finds a popular rival in a 
Znakharka, an old woman who is looked upon as a sort of witch, 
and whose herbs and charms are supposed to be extremely 
effective. The Znakharka often possesses some real knowledge 
of the properties of the former, and abuses her experience for 
illicit purposes. When an epidemic breaks out in a Russian 
village, and the Feldsher is powerless to aid, the inhabitants still 
resort to rites and incantations, and endeavour by processions, 
with icons at their head, to avert the plague. But superstition 
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of this kind seems to be dying out, and the peasant will probably 
learn to respect the doctor before he learns to revere the priest. 
The French peasantry are at least equally averse to consulting 
a medical practitioner. We hear of one woman who actually 
did go and obtain a prescription for her husband. She refused, 
however, to have it made up unless the doctor would guarantee 
his recovery, “ because,” she added, “if he is to die after all, it 
will be of no use to spend five francs in medicine.” On the 
other hand, a previous quotation from Mr. Hamerton will have 
shown that the Znakharka has her counterpart in France. When 
a peasant will not apply to a doctor, he will go many a mile to 


fetch a beldame qui sait une priére. The rustic ideas of medical ' 


treatment would be ludicrous if their effects were not so deadly. 
Wine is regarded as an almost universal specific. It is adminis- 
tered liberally, says Mr. Hamerton, “in all cases of disease, even 
in the most violent fevers—with what effect may be imagined. 
His (the peasant’s) way of treating a bad cold is to put a tallow 
candle into a quart of red wine, and boil till the tallow melts, 
after which tallow and wine are stirred up together and swallowed 
by the unhappy patient. For intermittent fever he beats up 
eggs with soot from the chimney. To cure the measles he gives 
hot wine with pepper and honey. Whenever any one is ill, no 
matter from what cause, hot wine is at once administered.” He 
cites many other instances of the extraordinary ignorance of the 
peasants in these matters, In the case of a woman affected with 
ng her friends obtained an embrocation and a draught 
rom the nearest chemist. They then “rubbed her with the 
potion, and made her swallow the liniment, to her great internal 
inconvenience.” Another man bought some prepared mustard 
plasters for his wife, and forced her to swallow them. In a third 
case, a woman suffering from some internal disorder took certain 
remedies which had been given to her mother for varicose veins, 
“so that they might not be lost.” The doctors unanimously 
declare that it is no use to give advice to the peasantry, whose 
guiding principle seems to be laissez-faire—of which laissez-aller 
is the usual corollary—tempered by a good deal of wine anda 
little witchcraft. 

Let us conclude by noticing a curious instance of pagan 
“survival” in some of the rural customs with regard to the 
dead. We learn from Mr. Hamerton that the French peasant 
never omits to place a coin in the dead man’s hand, a custom 
which must doubtless be regarded as an unconscious remini- 
scence of Charon’s vavyos, the fee for which the infernal boatman 
looked. Still more interesting are the traces we find of a yet 
more ancient theory—that of the life after death within the 
tomb. M. de Coulanges, in his valuable monograph on La 
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Cité Antique, has shewn how deeply the life of the ancient 
Aryan family in India, Greece, and Rome, was affected by this 
conception, and how solemn was the duty of offering the dead 
ancestor le repas funébre. He thus describes its character :-— 


“Létre qui vivait sous la terre n’était pas assez dégagé de l’humanité 
pour n’avoir pas besoin de nourriture. Aussi d certains jours de I’an- 
née portait-on un repas & chaque tombeau. Ovide et Vergile nous ont 
donné la description de cette cérémonie dont l’usage s’était conservé 
intact jusqw’’ leur époque, quoique les croyances se fussent déja trans- 
formées. Ils nous montrent qu’on entourait le tombeau de vastes 
guirlandes d’herbes et de fleurs, qu’on y plagait des gAteaux, des fruits, 
du sel, et qu’on y versait du lait, du vin, quelquefois le sang d'une 
victime. On se tromperait beaucoup si l’on croyait que ce repas 
funtbre n’était qu’une sorte de commémoration. La nourriture que la 
famille apportait, était réellement pour le mort, exclusivement pour 
lui. Ce qui le prouve, c’est que le lait et le vin étaient repandus sur 
la terre du tombeau ; qu’un rou était creusé pour faire parvenir les 
aliments solides jusqu’au mort; que, si l’on immolait une victime, 
toutes les chaires en étaient bréilées pour qu’aucun vivant n’en eut 
sa part. . . . qu’enfin, en se retirant on avait grand soin de laisser un 
peu de lait et quelques giteaux dans les vases, et qu'il y avait grande 
impiété a ce qu'un vivant touchit a cette petite provision destinée aux 
besoins du mort.” 


M. de Coulanges proceeds to shew that public opinion com- 
pelled the recognition of the funeral feast, or sraddha, by the 
laws of Manu, notwithstanding its obvious inconsistency with 
the Brahminical religion :— 


“Le Hindou devait procurer aux mfnes le repas qu’on appelait 
sraddha, ‘Que le maitre de maison fasse le sraddha avec du riz, du 
lait, des racines, des fruits, afin d’attirer sur lui la bienveillance des 
mines,’ . . . ‘ Lorsque le sraddha est fait suivant les rites, les ancétres 
de celui qui offre le repas éprouvent une satisfaction inaltérable.’”* 


The vitality of this custom is certainly one of the most extra- 
ordinary facts in sociology. We know that it still existed at 
Rome in the most sceptical period, in the latter days of the 
Republic and in the first century of the Empire, although Ovid 
and Martial complain of the mean and shabby tribute which was 
often offered to the eponymous progenitor. It appears to be 
able not only to survive scepticism, but to exist in ages and 
countries in which a religion is professed which would seem 
directly to exclude such worship. The people of Ceylon, for 
instance, have long been Buddhists, and the mystic system of 
Buddhism really acknowledges no deity at all. And yet we were 





* See “ Laws of Manu,” i. 95, iii, 82, 122, 127, 146, 189, 274. 
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informed the other day by a Singalee that vestiges of this custom 
are still to be found in his country. If the dead disturb the 
living, they are soothed by an offering of some dainty, generally 
of something of which they had been particularly fond in life, 
Our informant mentioned as within his own knowledge the case 
of a woman whose deceased husband appeared to her in a dream, 
with a melancholy expression in his eyes, and a pipe in his 
mouth. The next day she proceeded to spread tobacco on his 
tomb, and distribute a supply of the fragrant weed to the poor, 
firmly believing that her liberality would be equally appreciated 
by the living and the dead recipients. 

Mr. Wallace, who, for all that appears in his work, had never 
heard of the Parentalia, testifies to the existence of a similar 
survival among the nominally Christian Finns of Northern 
Russia :— 


“Their religious ceremonies have no hidden, mystical signification, 
and are for the most part rather magical rites for averting the influence 
of malicious spirits or freeing themselves from the unwelcome visits 
of their departed relatives. For this latter purpose many, even of 
those who are officially Christians, proceed at stated seasons to the 
graveyards, and place an abundant supply of cooked food on the graves 
of their relations who have recently died, requesting the departed to 
accept this meal, and not to return to their old homes, where their 
presence is no longer desired. The custom is believed to have a power- 
ful influence in preventing the dead from wandering about at night 
and frightening the living. If it be true, as I am inclined to believe, 
that tombstones were originally used for keeping the dead in their 
graves, then it must be admitted that in the matter of ‘laying’ 
ghosts the Finns have shown themselves much more humane than 
other races” (vol. i. p. 234). 


Lastly, in France we learn that the peasants are in the habit 
of putting flowers into a child’s coffin, the reason they assign 
being that it must have something to play with. It may well 
be doubted whether any other explanation than that of a Pagan 
survival can be given of our own touching and poetical custom 
of spreading flowers and garlands on the coffin and grave of the 
departed. 

Our object in this paper has simply been to place before our 
readers a few facts which appear to be deserving of attention. 
For the present, we have neither space nor leisure to attempt an 
estimate of their preoise significance. We will only venture to 
ask a single question. Enough has been said to shew that the 
common opinion that the clergy are extremely influential among 
the peasants is, at all events as far as concerns two of the most 
important countries in Europe, without substantial foundation. ° 
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Where, then, zs their influence, and what is to be the future 
sphere of the authority of religion? Not, assuredly, the world 
of fashion. Not, if one-tenth of what we hear of the divorce of 
the religious from the intellectual life is even approximately 
true—not the world of intellect. Scarcely among the operatives 
and artisans, the working-classes in large towns. Not even, as 
it now appears, among the rural populations. Whom does the 
Church hope to rally to her side? In the great battle which, 
on the Continent, in Germany, in France, even in Italy, has now 
begun, and in which England must before long play her part, in 
that sharp struggle which the civil power, supported by the con- 
victions of the laity, has to wage with the pretensions of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy—a struggle which some anticipate with 
terror as the beginuing of the end, «nd which others hail as the 
beginning of a new era in the history of civilisation and the 
emancipation of mankind—on what social forces does the Church 
rely for aid ? what class is there to which, when, in the hour of 
stress, she appeals for help, she will not appeal in vain ? 





Art. V.—Our Present Convict SYSTEM. 


1. Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science. Longmans & Co. 1874. 1875. 1876. 

2. Report of the International Prison Congress of London. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1873. 

3, Report of the Howard Association. September 1877. 

4, Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By one who has endured it. 
R. Bentley & Son. 1877. 


THERE are few questions, not of a strictly technical nature, of 

which the intelligent portion of the public thinks less and 
knows less than how and with what results we treat our criminals, 
Its consideration no doubt occupies one of the sections of the 
annual Social Science meetings; a few philanthropic persons, 
such as those who constitute the “ Howard Association,” have for 
many years unobtrusively made it their special business, and, as a 
matter of routine, its details and statistics are to be found in cer- 
tain of the official reports which periodically appear. 

We read also occasionally, in some of the minor periodicals, 
4 popular description of the interior of the prisons, written for the 
Most part by persons having no special knowledge of the sub- 
ject beyond what they pick up during a hasty inspection, aided 
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by a brief explanation made to them by some of the officials, We 
find very little in such publications as are in the hands of the 
general reader that is at all satisfactory in regard to the prin- 
ciples which regulate the scale of punishment, the mode of its in- 
fliction, and its probable and actual effect on the habits and char. 
acter of those subjected to it, or—what is even more important— 
on that large class of the population from which those persons are 
drawn, and who, from their ethical condition and their surround- 
ings, are constantly liable to fall into the criminal ranks. 

It is the object of this paper to draw the attention of our 
readers to some of the leading features of the existing system, to 
test them by considerations which seem to be too much over- 
looked, but the importance of which must be obvious whenever 
they are clearly stated, and to suggest the general direction, at 
least, in which reform ought to be attempted. 

The apathy of the general public in regard to these things is 
not very surprising. They know that, in the direction of 
humanity in the punishment of crime, enormous strides have been 
made since the days when Blackstone, writing in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, said, “It is a melancholy thing that among 
the variety of actions which men are daily liable to commit, no 
less than 160 have been declared by Act of Parliament to be felo- 
nies without benefit uf clergy, or, in other words, to be worthy of 
instant death ;” and since John Howard, just a century ago, in- 
vestigated the prisons of that period, when he found men of every 
shade of guilt, and even mere debtors, huddled together in loath- 
some dungeons, and when jail governors were allowed to exact 
fees from prisoners, in default of payment of which they were in 
the habit of detaining them in durance long after the legal termi- 
nation of their sentence. They perhaps know that, while in the 
seven years ending in 1834, 8483 persons were condemned to death, 
in the seven years ending in 1871 only 140 received that sentence, 
and only 59 were actually executed. They know also that crime, 
especially of the graver sort, is not increasing in the ratio of the 
increase of population, and that, on the whole, life and pro- 
perty are daily becoming more secure. Above all, that mass of 
the débris of society which now fills our convict prisons to the 
number of something between 10,000 and 12,000 at any given 
time, not to speak of some 20,000 who are undergoing shorter 
sentences in local jails, is out of sight, and even the enormous 
sum which all this annually costs the community is passed over 
among the many other items of local and general taxation. We 
do not forget, in making these remarks on the indifference of the 
public, the extensive and most praiseworthy efforts now made for 
the prevention of crime. These are phenomena peculiarly indi- 
cative of the enlarged Christian humanity of the age, but they 
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have a sphere of action quite distinct from that of the policy 
which, in order to produce its intended results, ought to regulate 
the kind and degree of punishment to be inflicted on adult 
offenders. Nor do we forget the earnest attempts made for the 
reformation of prisoners after liberation by the Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies. 

In this paper we are contented to adopt what seems now to be 
the generally received view of the objects and ends of secondary 
punishment. It does not appear to us indeed perfectly satisfac- 
tory and unchallengable, but there is a general consensus in its 
favour, and it is sufficiently near the truth for our present purpose. 
That view, briefly stated, we take to be—(1.) That the primary 
object is to deter individuals from the commission of crime by 
the fear of its consequences ; that the State has the right to in- 
flict pain on the principle of self-defence, but that in so doing it 
isno way the vicegerent of God, so as to be entitled to allocate so 
much suffering to so much sin; in other words, human punish- 
ment is not retributive. Consequently, with a few exceptions, 
perhaps more apparent than real, modern law takes no cognisance 
of sin as distinguished from the narrower category of crime. 
(2.) That another end, very important, but quite subordinate to 
the first, should they chance to conflict, is the reformation of 
the individual criminal. (3.) That a third object (probably not 
now so generally recognised as the others), applicable only to the 
worst class of offenders, is to remove them for as long a time as 
practicable, perhaps for ever, from society, as dangerous wild 
beasts whom it is necessary to render innocuous by seclusion, 
although the sentiments of the age will not permit of their being 
put to death. (4.) In the last place, and this is a sort of rider 
qualifying all the others, that although these penalties are not 
retributive, there must be, so far as compatible with a reasonable 
degree of efficiency for the above-named purposes, some kind of 
proportion between the moral guilt of the criminal and the 
severity of his punishment ; that the popular conscience must not 
be grossly shocked, and that thus, in an approximate manner, the 
masses may be impressed with the justice of the law under which 
they live, while at the same time their untutored moral sense 
may receive more or less culture by learning the degree of 
righteous indignation with which the respectable and ruling 
majority contemplates particular actions. These various objects 
Sometimes coincide, and sometimes they conflict. 

We shall now describe, in as condensed a shape as possible, the 
leading peculiarities of the system of convict punishment now in 
force, and endeavour to sketch the characteristics, mental and 
moral, which distinguish the various classes of persons on whom 
the system is expected to operate. Everybody is aware that the 
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practice is to condemn those guilty of what are considered minor 
offences to imprisonment within the county or borough prisons 
for periods varying from a few days to two years, and that in the 
case of greater crimes, and also of many of the minor order after 
repeated convictions, the offenders receive a sentence of penal 
servitude, which, the colonies having clamorously refused to be 
made the depositaries of our convicts, has taken the place of the 
old system of transportation,:and that the period of penal servi- 
tude is never less than five years, while in some cases it extends 
to twenty, and in a few-nominally to the whole period of life. 

During the first nine months, the convict is kept in solitary 
confinement. Except at chapel or at ‘exercise, he never sees his 
fellow-prisoners, and on these occasions the slightest attempt at 
communication, even by a sign or look, is instantly checked and 
punished. The occasional visit of a chaplain, scripture reader, or 
schoolmaster, which is always very short, forms his only inter- 
course with his kind, for even the warder under whose charge he 
is is strictly forbidden to speak to him unless in the giving of 
necessary ordeis, He is employed in such work as can be per- 
formed in solitude, makes and repairs the clothes and shoes of the 
establishment, weaves, or makes mats, and the like. At this time, 
and afterwards, a quasi-military discipline prevails, and is en- 
forced with the utmost rigour. 

At the end of nine months the convict’s prospect brightens. 
He is sent, if able-bodied, to one of the great public work prisons, 
Chatham, Portsmouth, or Portland ; he there works, in a gang, at 
quarrying or dressing stones, navvy-work, as in the great basins 
recently constructed at Chatham, brickmaking and bricklaying, 
&c. During labour, conversation is forbidden, but, as may be 
easily understood, the veriest martinet of a warder cannot prevent 
it in such circumstances, and there are various other occasions 
on which it is freely permitted by the rules, If the convict is in 
doubtful physical condition, he is sent to a station in which 
the labour is lighter, as Dartmoor or the Isle of Wight, where, 
besides a certain amount of outdoor work, large numbers are em- 
ployed in tailoring, shoemaking, and other sedentary occupations, 
always in association, so that it is physically impossible to prevent 
them from conversing and forming intimacies with their fellows. 
If considered a permanent invalid, or very old, or likely to require 
medical treatment for a long period, he goes to Woking, where he 
is employed in light work, and where association and intercourse 
are practically unlimited. 

The general principle of classification in respect to the particular 
prison to which a convict shall be sent is that which depends on his 
physical health and strength and presumed fitness for a special kind 
of work, The only classification within each prison is that founded 
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on the “class” to which each convict belongs. “Class,” in this 
relation, indicates merely the length of time.which he has served, 
assuming him to have been of average good behaviour and indus- 
try, so.as not to have forfeited or postponed his promotion from 
class to class by idleness or insubordination, or by confinement to 
hospital, “Class,” and, as a consequence, classification, has no 
reference whatever to length of sentence, number of convictions, 
general character, or previous habits.and occupation, with this 
single exception, that an illiterate nian, who has failed to acquire 
a rudimentary education in the prison schools, never attains to the 
first or highest class. Men‘steeped in crime from their childhood 
work side by side with, walk and converse with raw lads respect- 
ably educated, who have, more through weakness than depravity, 
been guilty of some single act of fraud; and simple-minded rustics, 
who have been several times guilty of theft of the most trivial 
kind, are mixed with skilful and daring ruffians, who would not 
hesitate to knock out the brains of a fellow-creature for a shilling, 
could they do so with impunity. The prison-directors have of 
late years been trying to mitigate the evils of the associate system, 
by adopting the cellular arrangement in certain prisons where 
formerly many of the inmates slept-in large associate wards; and 
they also, in determining the particular prison to which a convict 
is to be sent on the termination of his “separate” confinement, 
pay some regard to his presumable character. The degree, how- 
ever, in which they are practically able to effect any benefit in this 
direction is infinitesimally small. Many governors, it is also fair 
to state, endeavour to select for the less mechanical and degrading 
occupations (which to some extent involves rather less of indiscri- 
minate association) prisoners of the better educated and less 
deprave® class. This, however, it is in their power to do only to 
a very trifling extent, and in quite exceptional instances. 

During his prison career, the life of a convict, if he has been 
decently quiet and industrious (and let it be remembered that a 
“good prisoner” is far from synonymous with a good man, indeed 
very often means exactly the reverse), becomes every year more 
tolerable. From the dreary solitude of his first nine months he 
escapes to greater variety of scene and to the fellowship of men, 
many of whom are of his own stamp, and very frequently his 
ancient companions in crime, His opportunities of writing to, 
and receiving visits from, his friends increase in frequency as he 
advances from class to class; his diet improves, and he has some 
little power of choice in regard to it. These are the artificial 
alleviations of his condition ; there are others necessarily inherent 
in it. His work, at first irksome and difficult, becomes easy through 
custom, and he gets habituated to all the regulations and details 
of discipline, and skilful in all the arts necessary to elude the 
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vigilance of warders, and to conduct his intercourse with them 
smoothly and amicably; while, through the general influence of 
time, his whole surroundings become less hateful to him, and their 
contrast to the conditions of ordinary existence less striking. 

If a convict has earned all his “ marks,” that is to say, has been 
diligent and quiet so as not to forfeit any of them, he receives a 
remission of one-fourth of his sentence, after deducting the preli- 
minary nine months, and is liberated under “licence” or ticket-of- 
leave, which compels him, during the unexpired period, to make 
known his place of abode to the police, and to report himself to 
them periodically, In this respect there is no distinction whatever 
between the casual offender who is not likely to commit a second 
crime, and who, were he again to fall, would certainly not be guilty 
of an offence which could be prevented by these precautions, and the 
burglar and pickpocket whose life occupation has been crime, and 
whose irresistible propensity is to commit acts which a vigilant 
police can more easily watch and detect. By a recent enactment, 
he may also in his original sentence be placed for several years 
under police surveillance after his liberation, should the court see 
good cause. 

The leading peculiarities, it will be seen, to which we wish to 
direct attention are four in number—(1.) Indiscriminate treat- 
ment of all; (2.) indiscriminate association ; (3.) gradual mitigation 
of most of the hardships of imprisonment as the sentence advances ; 
(4.) the system of remission under licence, also indiscriminately 
applied. 

We have dwelt especially on these features, because they are 
those which are relevant to the remarks we have to make in re- 
gard to the defects of the system and its possibleamendment, In 
regard to the general carrying out of its details, we shall only 
remark, that the cleanliness, order, and discipline which distin- 
guish the convict prisons testify very powerfully to the organising 
ability of those who are in charge of them; and that the efforts 
which are made by the directors to find useful work for the 
inmates, such as shall not only prove remunerative to the depart- 
ment, render the prisons to some extent self-supporting, and pro- 
mote skill and habits of regularity and industry, but shall also 
compete as little as possible with the honest workman and artisan, 
are worthy of the highest praise. The energy and method dis- 
played naturally fill the casual visitor with wonder and admira- 
tion, and it is not surprising that, when he goes home and writes 
a “readable” article for a popular magazine, he produces a couleur 
de rose picture of the whole system. 

It is much more easy than may at first be supposed for one 
who has had an opportunity of studying the inmates of these 
prisons, if he is gifted with an average share of penetration into 
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character, and does not shrink too sensitively from much that is 
repellant, to divide them into several classes. There will be found, 
undoubtedly, individual cases which it is difficult to dispose of, 
and which will naturally assume a position midway between two 
genera, but for practical purposes it is possible to relegate ninety- 
nine from every hundred to their proper places. 

The first class of convicts is comparatively a small one, They 
may be termed “‘ casual” criminals. It consists entirely of persons 
convicted for the first time. By this we do not mean persons 
sentenced for the first time to penal servitude, but those who have 
never previously been found guilty of any offence whatever, most 
of whom, indeed, have never been suspected. They are now suf- 
fering the penalty of some crime, if against the person, committed 
through temper and under the influence of strong provocation ; if 
against property, through overwhelming and sudden fear of ruin, 
and, in many cases of fraud, committed in such a manner as to 
indicate no deliberate design of ultimately depriving others of 
their rights, but with that vague and self-deceiving hope, unhap- 
pily so common, of refunding that which they have taken or 
dishonestly obtained, before discovery—a hope the existence of 
which is proved by the fact that failure to refund necessarily 
implies detection and exposure. Most of these persons are over- 
whelmed with shame and regret for the disgrace which they have 
brought on themselves and others, and, in not a few instances, 
with agonising remorse for their violation of the moral law. To 
these, the physical privations entailed by their sentence are trifling 
in comparison with the fact of having received a sentence at all ; 
and to most of them, especially during the earlier stages of their 
imprisonment, and to some in an increasing ratio to its termina- 
tion, the enforced companionship of the general mass of the 
prisoners is loathsome beyond expression. The younger, weaker, 
and less educated of them, however (for they are drawn from 
every social grade except the lowest), become gradually habituated 
to the society in which they have been placed, adopt more or less 
of its tone, whatever of higher principle they may have possessed 
or may have attained to during the preliminary solitude vanishes, 
and their finer sensibilities become blunted long before they return 
to the outer world. They would have left prison, at the termina- 
tion even of their nine months of solitary confinement, with its 
tedium, its good advice, and its salutary reflection, quite as power- 
fully deterred from crime, and with far more of the seeds of refor- 
mation in their hearts,—and this all the more had the treatment 
been considerably prolonged. 

The second class comprehends most of the remaining cases of 
first conviction. Their offences have, however, been of a graver 
character, and imply a certain fixed depravity of nature which 
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renders the term ‘‘casual” scarcely applicable to them. Such, 
among the educated, are the perpetrators of large embezzlements 
and forgeries, deliberately committed, without any indication of 
the hope of restitution, and the gigantic frauds in connection with 
bubble companies, and the like, by which the mercantile world has 
been recently so deeply disgraced, and the victims of which are too 
often among the most helpless members of society—crimes com- 
mitted not damni evitand? but lucri captandi causa. This class 
includes, also, chiefly from the ranks of the uneducated, persons 
found guilty for the first time of some of those crimes of gross 
sensuality, evidence of a peculiarly degraded and brutal nature, 
which in these pages cannot even be named. 

The ¢hird class is the most important and embraces consider- 
ably more than a half of our convicts, It consists mainly of 
persons guilty of the graver varieties of offences against property, 
committed sometimes with and sometimes without violence. Their 
crimes are not, as in the two first classes, isolated acts committed 
in the course of a life otherwise apparently respectable, but, 
whether their perpetrators have been previously convicted or not, 
there is evidence that they are incidents in the course of a crimi- 
nal career, or, at the least, of a life passed in the society of 
criminals. The milder specimens may be, for the most part, 
characterised as “frequent” criminals; another group may be 
named “habitual;” and the most dangerous are those who, in 
respect of their more thorough organisation and the development 
of the trading element in their occupations, may properly be 
termed “professional” criminals. Some of them may have been 
convicted only once; others have been in prison five, ten, or even 
twenty times, including minor sentences in boyhood. Some have 
sprung from the class of respectable artisans, or even from the 
educated classes ; while others have begun life as street arabs, and 
have passed through the ordeal of a reformatory school, The 
familiar examples of this class are your professional pickpocket, 
swindler, garotter, burglar, maker of counterfeit coin, and resetter 
of stolen goods. Their degrees of education and intelligence, as 
well as the inveteracy of their criminal propensity, are of course 
very various, but there is a strong family resemblance, intellectual 
and moral, which may be traced throughout the great majority. 
You will find the most astounding ignorance of the most common- 
place things united with a curious accuracy of knowledge in some 
isolated department, picked up by desultory reading in the prison 
libraries, and you will hear strange travesties and exaggerations 0 
some of the prevailing scientific and philosophical speculations of 
the day, caricatures of the thoughts of J. 8. Mill, Mr. Darwin, or 
Professor Tyndall from the mouths of men ignorant of the simplest 
rules of arithmetic, As might be expected, most of those who have 
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sufficient intelligence to form theoretical opinions at all are disposed 
to deny aii moral obligation, except, perhaps, the virtue of gener- 
osity to a comrade in distress, and the duty of fidelity to a brother 
criminal. Even this is by no means so universally recognised as 
those who have heard the proverbial saying about “honour 
among thieves” may imagine. All men, they will tell you, are 
dishonest, not merely at heart, but in their daily lives. They 
point with gusto to the frauds of the Stock Exchange, and to the 
scamping of work and adulteration of food by so-called honest 
tradesmen and artisans, and are delighted when a man belonging 
to the upper classes finds his way into prison. All judges, magis- 
trates, and other officials are open to be “squared” or bribed. 
As to the chaplain—he is a hypocrite. “ Why, man, it is his busi- 
ness to talk religion to us; he gets his living by it—not that I 
blame him.” It is almost impossible to convince them that an 
act of kindness on the part of any one who is their social superior 
is dictated by anything but some occult selfish motive. ‘Their 
talk, when not discussing the iniquities of the respectables or the 
mysteries of the sceptical philosophy, is mainly of their own 
exploits, professional and forensic, of public-houses, races, and 
sensuality of every kind. It is not unfrequent to hear those 
whose liberation is near at hand concocting schemes of plunder, 
and of course it delights them to initiate a novice, especially if 
he shows due smartness, into the secrets of their craft. If there is 
any one mental characteristic which can be predicated of almost 
the whole class, it is one which cannot be better conveyed than 
by the term ‘‘childishness.” It consists of a certain impulsive- 
hess, proneness to violent and short-lived anger from the most 
trivial causes, constant boasting and self-exaltation, and a total 
incapacity to understand the relative value and importance of 
different objects, All this is accompanied by a mendacity which 
isastounding. It appears to be much more easy to many of them 
to give utterance to what is false than to the truth, even when 
there is no intelligible motive, The habit has its analogue in 
most savage races, and, as a transitory phenomenon, even in some 
well-brought-up children. In all these cases it is apt, as every- 
body knows, to develop itself into a kind of self-deception, espe- 
tially when the invention bears some relation to a predominating 
sentiment or prejudice, a process illustrative of the growth of the 
myth in certain stages of civilisation. This childishness of nature 
will often crop out in persons of the criminal classes, whom at 
first you would credit, from their manner and appearance, and 
ftom a certain activity of intellect and cool craftiness of purpose, 
With the possession of some degree of judgment and common 
sense, and who, at least in the direction of their predatory instinct, 
have been far from manifesting any weakness of purpose and will. 
[Vol. CIX. No, CCX VI.]—New Szntzs, Vol. LITT. No. IT. 2¢ 
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In outward aspect they vary much. In many you see the 
“forehead villanous low,” the scowling expression and ponderous 
under-jaw of brutal animalism. A few, and these are generally 
leading spirits, have remarkably clean, well-cut features, and, when 
not irritated, a certain suavity of address. Many have faces in- 
dicative of nothing but restless vanity, and the stealthy motions 
and furtive glances of others betray a monkey-like cunning. No 
practical ethnologist can fail to trace in the features of the great 
majority a large infusion of blood from the sister isle. The 
brogue has nearly vanished, and the wit, alas! has gone, but the 
lineaments and excitable temperament remain. Much of the 
slang also now prevalent has apparently an Irish origin. It is 
much less rich in its vocabulary than when Lord Lytton wrote his 
earlier works. They seldom swear, in the sense of using profanely 
the names of sacred things, but their conversation teems with 
words of foulest import. 

All this of course represents only the typical aspect of the class 
of which we write, but it is a type to which almost all tend, and 
to which a large majority actually attain. There are, it must be 
admitted, some whom it is impossible to regard as anything but 
professional criminals, who have many redeeming points, traits of 
unselfishness and generosity and some manliness of nature, and a 
few in whom we can recognise the ruins of what, in other circum- 
stances, might have formed the foundation of a noble character. 

The picture has probably been often drawn; it is not a 
pleasant one ; there is not much “ sweetness and light” in it ; but 
it is imperfectly known to those who have not penetrated into the 
dark places of the earth, and it is important for our present pur- 
pose that its characteristics be kept in view. Evolutionists may, 
if they like, translate our analysis into their own language ; the 
practical result will be much the same. 

It must be evident that to men whose natures are such as we 
have described, however irksome compulsory labour and the loss of 
liberty and sensual indulgence may be, solitude must be the most 
terrible of all inflictions. They are destitute of those mental re- 
sources which alone can make it tolerable, and it affords no outlet 
for that garrulity and vanity and gregarious instinct which are so 
highly developed in the criminal classes. It is equally evident that, 
in association, all of them who have not already reached the lowest 
moral platform must be subjected to the most powerful deteriorat- 
ing influence. 

The fourth and last class is that which consists of petty thieves 
and persons addicted to the commission of some kind of fraud on 
a very small scale, who have been frequently convicted. These are 
numerous, forming probably from a fourth to a fifth of the whole 
body of convicts, They can hardly be termed “ professional,” but 
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they are certainly “ habitual” criminals. Their depredations have, 
almost without exception, been very trifling, or if, on some rare 
occasion, they have lighted on more valuable booty, it has been 
accidental, when in search of lesser game, and the affair has been 
clumsily managed and easily detected. Not only have they never 
actually committed serious crime, but they are, from want of in- 
tellivence, courage, and energy, incapable of doing so, They have, 
however, been so often convicted, that, according to the present 
law, or at least the present practice of the courts, they have at last 
been sent to penal servitude, and it is not wonderful that the 
Rhadamanthus of the quarter sessions, tired of their frequent 
appearance in the dock, is not sorry to rid the county of their 
presence, although their last offence has been nothing more 
heinous than the theft of an old umbrella, a shirt from a drying 
green, or a few stakes from a fence. Their] habit of stealing, 
especially when under the influence of intoxicating drink, is in- 
veterate ; and of course after one period of penal servitude they are 
sure to incur another, and so on until they become infirm, and 
commit some trifling crime for the express purpose of being 
sent to an invalid convict prison, which they prefer to the work- 
house, and where they pass a peaceful life, knitting stockings 
or picking oakum to the end of their days. A considerable pro- 
portion of this class are from the rural districts. 

Whatever may be the effect on the great mass of the population 
of the general fact that crime, if detected, will be followed by 
punishment of some kind or other—and there can be no doubt 
that such influence is powerfully operative, otherwise crime would 
much more abound—we must have grossly misrepresented the 
mental and moral condition of the various criminal classes if it is 
not obvious that, in its deterrent agency, the existing system of 
punishment might be made much more effectual, as regards its 
action, both on the minds of those actually convicted, and on the 
large class who stand constantly on the verge of crime. The 
average convict who has undergone penal servitude retains after 
its termination only a very hazy recollection of the monotonous 
solitude of its earlier period. The horrors which filled his 
imagination when he first escaped from it to the associate prison 
have faded from his mind, for such incomplete natures are rarely 
retentive of impressions for any length of time. The more often 
they undergo a like sentence, the less formidable it becomes ; 
many of them talk of their “next lagging” coolly enough, as one 
of the natural incidents of life, to be avoided, no doubt, for it in- 
volves loss of liberty, beer, tobacco, and other sensual delights, and 
of the pleasing excitement of the game of crime, but no such ter- 
tible affair after all, and certainly, when alternating with a life of 
adventurous mischief, much to be preferred to voluntary and con- 
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tinuous industry. The picture which the convict carries with him 
into the world, and which is reproduced in the imaginations of 
those with whom he there associates, is not that of the earlier stage 
of his imprisonment, but of the last and least intolerable portion 
of it. If he belongs to the habitual class, he has no feeling of dis- 
grace ; he has lost no caste, for he had none to lose, and is welcomed 
by his old associates as a hero or a martyr. Is it credible that at 
the end of a shorter period of confinement, if passed in solitude, 
he would not issue from prison with a much deeper sense of the 
terrors of the law on his own mind, and would not, in conversation, 
impress a much more formidable idea on the minds of those who 
constitute his world than at present? As to his moral improve- 
ment, is it possible to believe that the ministrations of the most 
zealous and devout of chaplains can, in one case in ten thousand, 
have any influence on such beings as we have described sufficient 
to counteract their mutually polluting intercourse? The only 
approach to reformatory training, after the termination of the 
“ separate ” confinement, which has in its nature much of reality, 
is the enforcement of regular habits, and the necessity of acquiring 
and persevering in some kind of labour more or less skilled. These 
are very good things in themselves, and in most of the prisons are 
strictly and skilfully aimed at. Mere discipline, however, is apt 
to be overvalued from the convenience of its results in the preser- 
vation of external order, and from a false analogy drawn from its 
use in the army, where the main object is to produce an effective 
fighting machine. It is not, except in the lowest sense, moral 
culture, and when carried to excess, and unaccompanied by much 
more effectual teaching of a higher kind than is practicable in an 
associate prison, it tends, in untutored natures, to an utter confusion 
of moral ideas, and a mistaking of means for ends. As to indus- 
trial training, it is impossible to doubt the utility, for reformatory 
purposes, of teaching a trade to such persons as the inmates of our 
convict establishments, and of cultivating habits of regular work in 
a class some of whose permanent characteristics are inveterate idle- 
ness and restless love of change ; but it is to be feared that, in 
many cases, clock-like regularity and enforced labour, especially 
when the latter is not followed by wages—the natural concomitant 
of work—produce, on liberation, only a more violent reaction and 
a craving for some short and exciting road to the possession of 
money. The remission of part of the sentence, and the small 
gratuity which prison industry secures, have to a certain extent 4 
beneficial influence as a stimulus to exertion ; without these pro 
visions there would be more difficulty than now exists in compelling 
assiduous labour, and the amount of “ malingering ” in order to get 
into hospital (already very great) would be immensely increased. 
‘These arrangements, however, are hardly sufficient to establish in 
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the convict’s mind a healthy association between labour and its 
natural reward. The work and the pay are not brought into suffi- 
cient proximity. The whole question of prison work is one beset 
with difficulties, for it is obvious that the more potent the industrial 
training is made for the reformation of habits, the less disagreeable 
it necessarily becomes, and consequently the less effectual as a deter- 
rent, There must be a judicious balancing of these conflicting 
principles, and a more serious attempt to vary the treatment 
according to the various classes of criminals, as we shall immediately 
attempt to show more distinctly, 

We have surely now said enough to suggest, reasoning @ priort 
to actual experience, that the system now in operation, excellent 
as it is in some aspects, cannot be expected to be so successful as 
it might be made, and that it admits of much improvement. It 
subjects all to a Procrustean process, treating men of the most 
opposite characters and antecedents alike. It uses, for a short 
period at the beginning of the sentence, means likely enough to be 
successful, if persevered in, for the reformation of some, and as a 
deterrent in the case of a still greater number, and during the 
long years that follow, does its best both to obliterate the effect of 
the terrors it has inspired and to kill the seeds of a higher moral 
life which it may have planted, by the indiscriminate association 
which has the greatest charm for those who most require to be 
deterred, and which subjects those whose reformation is otherwise 
the most probable, to corrupting influences which render that 
result almost hopeless. In granting remission for industry, it lets 
loose upon society, in a more corrupted state than ever, men whom 
ho surveillance of police can prevent from lapsing into crime, and 
places others, who have made the most righteous resolutions of 
well-doing, in a position which multiplies a hundredfold the diffi- 
culty of procuring an honest subsistence, and subjects them to the 
strongest temptation to return, in very desperation, to that of 
which they have sincerely repented, It proceeds on a general and 
most erroneous assumption that all are capable of being deterred, 
and that all are capable of being reformed, and it applies to all a 
course of treatment which varies in no single particular except in 
the period of its duration. It discharges the most obviously incor- 
rigible and dangerous offenders into the bosom of society to commit 
fresh crime and to initiate others into its practice, the only persons 
tmmured for life being in general the perpetrators, no doubt, of 
heinous crime, but seldom belonging to the “habitual” or “ pro- 
fessional” classes, whose liberty is really dangerous to the community. 

We are anxious to avoid burdening our pages with numerical 
statements and statistics, but it has frequently been asserted in 
authoritative quarters that @ priori reasoning is of no avail in 
this question, and that we must look solely to facts and results 
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empirically ascertained. We shall therefore direct attention to a 
few considerations which tend greatly to modify the significance 
of those statistics of crime which are supposed to prove the great 
efficacy of the present system of punishment. In the first place, 
we are told that, in spite of the rapid increase of population, crime 
of the most serious kinds is now decreasing, not only in the pro- 
portion it bears to population, but absolutely. We have no 
intention of disputing the accuracy of this statement. In 1861 
the number of convictions was 13,879 ; in 1871 only 11,947. In 
1856 the commitments for crime against the person were 1919; 
in 1873, 2175. For offences against property with violence, in 
1856, 2258; in 1873, .1509. For offences against property 
without violence, 13,670 and 11,265 in those years respectively. 
The average annual number of sentences of penal servitude for 
the five years ending 1859 was 3042, and in 1871 only 1818. 
Of the general decrease there can therefore be no doubt, and the 
only question is, how far the existing penal servitude system 
deserves to be credited with the fortunate result. Let it be re- 
membered what powerful agencies of other kinds have been at 
work during the last fifteen or twenty years. Ragged, industrial, 
and reformatory schools, training reformatory ships, homes for 
the children of criminals, rise of wages diminishing temptation, 
enormous increase in the numbers and skill of the police (which, 
though it ensures a greater number of detections, acts still more 
powerfully as a deterrent, for everybody knows that increased risk 
of discovery has an infinitely more powerful effort than severity 
of punishment), emigration to the Colonies and United States of 
great numbers of roughs, many of them Irish, and the general 
progress of knowledge and Christian civilisation, which uncon- 
sciously and indirectly influences even those who themselves are 
almost totally uneducated. 

In the second place, numerical statements are made of another 
kind. We are told that only a certain percentage of convicts re- 
turn to penal servitude. The statements of the proportion are 
so various that it is difficult to estimate their value. It does not 
appear very clearly what, if any, deduction is made from the 
number of persons liberated before the percentage of returns is 
calculated. To compare the number liberated in a given time 
with the number of persons admitted who are known to have 
previously undergone a similar sentence, is no fair test of the 
efficiency of any particular species of punishment. Before placing 
the one against the other, there must be deducted from the 
number discharged—(1.) All those who, when set at liberty, were 
aged and infirm, or in a state of health rendering it impossible for 
them to begin again a life of active crime, and all who die soon 
after liberation ; (2.) all who emigrate within a short period ; (3.) 
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all who again fall into crime, but from the fact that their offences 
are committed at a distance from their former haunts, are not 
known to the police, and their previous convictions are not 
brought to light, so that they escape with a sentence of ordinary im- 
prisonment ; (4.) all who commit fresh crimes without detection, or 
in whose case the evidence is insufficient to justify conviction ; (5.) 
and lastly, the whole class of persons who, from their general habits 
and character, altogether irrespective of the effect of their first 
punishment, are not reasonably to be expected to commit a second 
crime, This last category includes of course a large portion of 
what we have termed the class of “casual” criminals. Most of 
these items of deduction are, it is evident, incapable of being 
ascertained. The real question is, not what percentage of the 
entire number of convicts actually discharged returns to these 
prisons, but what proportion returns of those in whose case return 
is physically possible, and (apart from the effect on their minds 
of the punishment already inflicted) morally not improbable. The 
only data on which such an estimate can be founded with any 
approach to accuracy are obviously inaccessible. 

To admit, however, that in spite of these sources of error in the 
valuation of actual results, the system is productive of much good 
in its action as a deterrent, and of some little benefit in the 
way of reformation, is quite compatible with the contention that 
it still involves much which is vicious in principle, and which 
seriously diminishes its efficiency in regard to both of these 
ends, 

We shall now in conclusion indicate, in as few words as possible, 
the general direction in which reform suggests itself as desirable 
and attainable, 

There are two general principles the neglect of which appears 
to be at the root of the chief defects which we have endeavoured 
to point out. 

I, That in determining the punishment of each offender, his 
importance as a dangerous member of the community must be 
kept in view; that, apart from all consideration of abstract 
justice and humanity (though these will generally be found coin- 
cident), a criminal who is not, and probably never will become, in- 
jurious or dangerous to any important interest, is not to be made 
the subject of an expensive and cumbrous system of punishment. 
Costly and elaborate means are not to be used for comparatively 
trivial ends, 

II. The other principle is of great moment, but will probably 
be looked upon as unworkable by some of those who are most 
conversant with the subject we have in hand. It is that, in 
determining the amount and kind of punishment to be inflicted, 
the case of each criminal must be carefully investigated and con- 
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sidered, so that he shall be looked upon as belonging to one of two 
- classes, He*is either curable or incorrigible. Far be it from us 
to assert that any human being, however depraved, is absolutely 
beyong’the possibility of repentance and amendment; but we do 
assert that a very considerable proportion of the inmates of our 
prisons are practically incorrigible by any means which the State 
can employ in the form of penal discipline ; and by “incorrigible” 
we mean not only that all such means must in their case fail to 
reform the inner character, but that they must fail even to deter 
them*from relapsing into crime, by the selfish motive of fear, 
Such is, undoubtedly, the condition of a large number of those 
whom we have described as the third class,—the worst of our 
habitual and professional thieves and the'like.* It is also the con- 
dition of most of the fourth class, or petty habitual thieves, and 
it is not improbable that some few of the second.class may be 
found to be in a similar predicament. The line can be drawn 
only roughly and approximately ; some cases will. be dealt with as 
incorrigible which are really curable, and vice versa, but the vast 
majority of convicted persons will be classified as they ought, if it 
is distinctly understood that such classification is necessary, the 
‘benefit. of. .dowbt being, of course, always given to the culprit. 
This implies that it, shall become part of the business of the court 
-:to. iniquire mucli-more strictly than is at present done into the 
general character, habits, antecedents, motives, and temptations of 
-the accused. It will be the duty of the prisoner’s counsel, the 
police, and above all of public prosecutors, where such exist (and 
let us hope that England will’soon follow the example of other 
civilised countries‘in this matter), to aid in the inquiry. It was 
stated by some of the speakers at the International Prison Con- 
gress which met in 1872 under the presidency of Lord Carnarvon, 
that all estimate of character in the case of prisoners is impos- 
sible. If this is the case, cedit questio. It may be, and probably 
is, almost impossible on the part of prison officials, Their own 
rules and the interest which prisoners have in deceiving them 
necessarily render such estimate extremely difficult, but few who 
have intelligently studied the work of our criminal courts, espe- 
cially if they have been personally engaged in that work, will deny 
that, for practical ends, the desired result is sufficiently attainable 
at the time of the trial. The importance of this principle necessarily 
results from the undoubted fact that reformatory and deterrent 
discipline almost invariably conflict—that there are thousands of 
eases in which it is the obvious duty of the State to temper the 
severity of the latter by a certain degree of attention to the former, 
while, on the other hand, there are, to say the least, hundreds of 
cases in which reform is hopeless, and in which the deterrent 
treatment may be carried to its most effectual degree, unembat- 
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rassed by any considerations exeept those of justice and of such 
humanity as the sentiments of the age demand—and, finally, 
from the expedience of removing from the community altogether, 
or for the longest period which is practicable, all those f¥ho are 
hopelessly incorrigible, and at the same time dangerous to impor- 
tant interests, in place of restoring them to society from time to. 
time to commit fresh crimes, and to become each the nucleus of a 
criminal confederacy. 

The practical application of these two principles is tolerably 
evident, though in its details there may be much difficulty and much 
room for difference of opinion. The first, viz., that the relative 
importance of each offender must be considered, comes into play in 
reference to a very large proportion of the fourth class of criminals, 
the habitual petty thieves who have been often convicted. These 
are, for the most part, cncorrigible more hopelessly than many of 
the more formidable order. They are, se to speak, less human, 
have less reason -and self-control, and their propensities assume 
the form of irresistible animal instincts even more .than in. any, 
except some of the most aggravated specimens,‘ of the latter. 
Though they are incorrigible, however, they are not dangerous, 
nor can they ever become so in any appreciable degree, If they © 
cannot be reclaimed by six or ten months in a county prison under 
proper discipline, becoming more severe.on eacli‘ occasion, neither : . 
will they receive the slightest benefit from fiye or ten years’ penal 
servitude, especially when daily conversing with offenders of the - 
higher kinds, who generally impress them with considerable 
veneration, and exercise much influence over them. ‘ It is said, 
however, that the wltima ratio of penal servitude is necessary in 
such cases as a deterrent. We would ask at what period of their 
career it is supposed to act upon them in this way? The prospect 
is too distant and indefinite to influence appreciably the mind of 
a beginner. They are a childish and impulsive race, and only 
look to immediate results. When more advanced, and after 
undergoing three or four short imprisonments, the habit of stealing 
is deeply rooted, self-control is almost gone ; and, be it observed, 
they do not know exactly at what stage the major punishment 
will overtake them; it may be on occasion of their fourth, their 
sixth, or their seventh conviction; there is no absolute rule. 
When they have reached a still more mature development, they 
are very often no longer able-bodied, and are still more paralysed 
in will, and incapable of resisting the smallest temptation. Often 
indeed they are not averse to the quiet retreat of a convict 
prison as a refuge from themselves and from starvation. We 
doubt much if any reflecting magistrate or judge, in telling such 
persons, in stereotyped phrase, that, ordinary imprisonment 

ving been tried several times, and having failed to deter or 
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reform them, he must now inflict a more severe sentence, has 
not a secret misgiving and a suspicion that he is applying a 
wrong remedy. ‘There is a ridiculous incongruity between the 
means and the proposed end, even assuming occasional instances 
of success, Criminals of this type are, so to speak, not worth 
powder and shot. It will scarcely be contended that the social 
conscience feels any satisfaction from their fate on the score of 
abstract justice, or that the ignorant masses have their sense of 
the reality of moral distinctions or their belief in the equity of 
the law deepened by its contemplation. There is no good reason 
why the convict establishments should not be relieved of at least 
one-fifth of their inmates by the abandonment of the practice of 
inflicting penal servitude on such as clearly belong to the class in 
question; at the same time, it appears to us a matter worthy of 
consideration, whether the ordinary imprisonment inflicted on 
this class in the earlier stages of their career might not with 
advantage be made longer and more irksome than it generally 
is, so as to afford a chance of cure before the habit of pilfering 
has become irresistible. 

In the punishment of “‘curables,” it is evident that association, 
with its attendant evils, must be as far as possible minimised. 
Compatibly with the preservation of mental sanity, it is impossible 
to inflict the absolute solitude of the “separate” system of Mill- 
bank and Pentonville throughout a period of many years, The 
American experiments have proved this long ago, but in that case 
the solitude and enforced silence were much more absolute than in 
our present cellular system. Probably, however, few brains are 
able to bear more than three years even of our own form of this 
treatment. The solution of the difficulty will be found in a skilful 
classification of the various grades of curable convicts. Those 
belonging to what we have described as the first or casual class 
might be sent to a special prison where the general rule should be 
solitude, subject only to modifications absolutely required on 
medical grounds. Some of the second class, and such members of 
the third or habitual class as should, in respect of youth, small 
number of previous convictions, and other circumstances, be con- 
sidered not altogether hopeless, might undergo a somewhat similar 
discipline in a second special prison or order of prisons. Let it 
be observed that in all this there would be no suspicion of class 
legislation. These different orders of prisons would be devoted, 
no doubt, to special classes of convicts, not special, however, in 
respect of their social position, but of their presumed capability of 
being reformed, and of the greater or less degree of corrupting 
influence which they should be held capable of exerting on each 
other on those exceptional occasions on which considerations of 
health, or some unavoidable labour, might necessitate a temporary 
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departure from the law of solitude. The apparent lenity of the 
shorter sentences which such treatment would involve would be 
amply counterbalanced by the loss of companionship, both as re- 
gards the prisoners themselves and in its deterrent action on those 
at large. In the minds of the reflecting portion of the public, 
there would be no violation of the sense of justice, but the reverse. 
Ample opportunity would be found for such reformatory discipline 
as might be found desirable, without the counteracting influences 
now so powerful, and there would not be much difficulty in finding 
profitable work of a kind which would be performed in solitude. 
Nearly ail the indoor work now done in association would be 
quite possible in separate cells. Above all, the culprit would 
issue from prison with a full sense of the disagreeables of punish- 
ment, for there would be no relaxation towards the end of the 
sentence beyond what might be absolutely necessary on sanitary 
grounds, 

For the incorrigible or incurable class different principles come 
into play, or, rather, the universal principles applicable to all 
punishment have to be called forth in very different proportions. 
Reformation, being confessedly highly improbable or utterly hope- 
less, must yield to the deterrent element, and to the expediency of 
removing the dangerous member from society for as long a time 
as possible, Where all are presumably on so low a level, considera- 
tions of mutual corruption need not trouble us; and if a scheme can 
be devised by which the prisoner is to be cut off from all oppor- 
tunity of further crime, the gradual amelioration of his lot, as his 
sentence progresses, will be of little moment, provided his fate be one 
which will sufficiently impress the imagination of his congeners 
who have not yet had a similar experience. On the other hand, we 
must avoid the appearance of returning to the Draconian policy 
of old times, and of such severity as might defeat its own end by 
inducing juries to demand an amount of evidence which would be 
unreasonable, 

That some of the second and considerable numbers of the third 
class are beyond all question incorrigible, in the practical sense 
in which we have defined that term, nobody can for a moment 
doubt, nor can it be denied that they are most important as dan- 
gerous persons. Whatever professions they may make to prison 
officials, or to “ Prisoners’ Aid Societies,” or others whom it is 
their interest to deceive, they are neither deterred nor reformed, but 
will, with almost the certainty of a physical law, return to a law- 
less life and the commission of serious crime as long as they are 
in the possession of sufficient vigour of body and will. Their 
punishment has, no doubt, deterred many others less hardened, 
though even this has been done less effectually than might have 
been accomplished under a more perfect system ; but its result in 
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regard to themselves has been merely to interrupt their profes- 
sional career for several successive periods of years, and probably 
to shorten their lives by compulsory labour of a kind for which 
they were unfitted by habit and by the physical results of a dis- 
solute life. 

All this surely points to what we have indicated above—the policy 
of removing them altogether from the community. We cannot 
stamp out crime as we can stamp out a disease which is propagated 
only by contagion, but the nearer approach we make to that pro- 
cess, the better service we render to the nation. If we are correct 
in holding that there is a class of criminals which is at once highly 
dangerous and utterly incurable, and that it is possible, even ap- 
proximately, to select them from the general mass, it seems 
difficult to conceive a more imbecile policy than that of periodically 
shutting them up for some seven or ten years, and, during the 
intervals of these periods, letting them loose on society to resume 
their course of plunder, to propagate their peculiar race, both 
physically and morally, and to cost the nation expense in the shape 
of police and judicial machinery (not to mention the loss caused 
by their depredations) almost equal to that which would be 
required for their permanent restraint. 

It will be, no doubt, a startling suggestion to many, that we 
are to immure any considerable number of our criminals, how- 
ever incurable and however dangerous, for life. Humanity will 
object on the one hand, and economy on the other. It seems to 
us, however, a proposal worthy of the gravest consideration, and, 
indeed, to be the only logical conclusion to be drawn from the 
facts. It is not altogether unreasonable to contend that the 
demands both of humanity and economy would be found to be 
ultimately satisfied more effectually by what is now suggested 
than by the present system. A life sentence would have suffi- 
cient terrors, although in its course very considerable relaxation 
of discipline should be gradually made; and, when all hope of 
return to the outer world should be cut off, the attitude of the 
prisoners’ mind towards life here and hereafter would be pro- 
foundly changed, and some few might be predisposed to the re- 
ception of the more elevating influences in a way quite impossible 
in the case of temporary imprisonment, however prolonged, and 
there is no limit to the amount of internal arrangement which 
might be adopted for moral ends. We admit that the expense 
would at first be considerable. It must be remembered, however, 
that the sentences of the curable class would be somewhat 


shortened in respect of the greater severity of prolonged solitude, 
and that, as the latter would be to a large extent withdrawn from 
outdoor labour, there might be some advantage in retaining the in- 
corrigibles for those great and useful public works which are now 
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carried on by convict labour with so much saving to the public 
purse. There would also be a considerable diminution of the 
whole number of persons sent to penal servitude if what we have 
suggested in regard to the class of petty thieves were followed 
out in practice. Above all, if the views which we have ventured to 
advocate are correct, an immense impetus will be given to that 
gradual diminution of crime, and to all the expenses incident 
both to its detection and its punishment, which even now, under 
our imperfect system, has been proved to be going on. More- 
over, not only would there be this saving of expenditure on 
police, judicial machinery, and prisons, but it cannot be doubted 
that the immense sums at present lost directly by the depredations 
of the criminal classes would be sensibly decreased by the perma- 
nent removal of all the more hardened and skilful leaders. That 
loss is now estimated at no less than the sum of £190,000 annually 
in England and Wales! Of this booty, it is reasonable to believe 
that the greater part is taken by, or under the leadership of, persons 
who have been frequently convicted. The expediency of com- 
pletely removing the hardened criminal is very distinctly urged 
by Colonel Du Cane in his address to the “ Repression of Crime ” 
section of the Social Science Association at their meeting in 
Liverpool in 1875, and surely few men are better entitled to be 
listened to on such questions than the official head of the convict 
prison department. 

Let it also be remembered that professional and habitual 
criminals are by no means a long-lived race. No such glut of 
the convict prisons for incorrigibles would take place as the tables 
of an actuary adapted to the lives of persons in a normal condi- 
tion would indicate. 

We have refrained from discussing the vexed question of penal 
colonies, for to do so would oblige us greatly to exceed our limits, 
and because it seems to be tacitly assumed on all hands that the 
acquisition of such is now impossible. Were they attainable, 
however, they would naturally take the place of the existing hard- 
labour stations for the reception of incorrigibles undergoing life 
sentences, and the question would be relieved of some of its prac- 
tical difficulties. Probably a probationary period of a few years 
at the home establishment, before being consigned to the colony, 
would be a prudent arrangement. It would accustom the con- 
Victs to discipline and work, and obviate the objection often urged 
to transportation, that its prospect operated as a temptation to 
crime. After another probationary service in the colony, greater 
relaxation of discipline, almost amounting to liberty, might in 
many cases be found practicable. A return to honest industry 
may be possible in a country where it would pay better to work 
than to steal, in the case of some persons absolutely incorrigible 
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when within reach of their old haunts in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
or the purlieus of Whitechapel. In any view, the convicts would 
be useful, were the colony well chosen, as the pioneers of civilisa- 
tion in preparing a place for better men. In all cases of return to 
the mother-country, it would be essential that the most rigorous 
incarceration for life should be the result. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that the transportation system 
worked badly in many respects, but it is surely unreasonable to 
doubt that a better organisation could be devised in these days, 
It is natural to expect that persons connected with the admini- 
stration of the existing system shall, in perfect sincerity, be dis- 
posed to exalt its merits over those of the extinct machinery 
which it has superseded. They can point, with allowable pride, 
to a certain amount of success, and to the admirable external work- 
ing order which they have effected. The chairman of the Convict 
Prison Directors, however, in the excellent address above alluded 
to, freely admits the many important advantages inherent in the 
practice of transportation in effecting the entire removal of the 
more dangerous criminals. 

As to the alleged impossibility of reviving penal colonies, we 
have only to say, that it is surely a strange thing to assert that, 
to the limited extent required for our actually hopeless incorri- 
gibles, such a possession is absolutely unattainable on this half- 
inhabited planet, by the most wealthy, the most intensely colonis- 
ing, and the most adventurous of nations, were the necessity for 
it fully recognised. 

We have only, in conclusion, to make one other remark. 
Assuming that we have been successful in demonstrating the 
evils of the present indiscriminate treatment on the one hand, 
and that, on the other, we are mistaken in contending that it is 
practicable to classify offenders according to character, ascertained 
or inferred from their history and the circumstances of their 
crimes, there still remains the alternative of drawing a hard and 
fast line founded on the two facts of age and the number of con- 
victions. Let all who have been more than a certain number of 
times convicted of serious crimes, and have attained maturity, be 
considered “incorrigibles” and dealt with accordingly, and let 
those convicted for the first time, unless in cases of great atrocity, 
be considered as “ casuals,” while the class intermediate between 
these shall undergo some suitable discipline of an intermediate 
kind. The expedient would be clumsy and open to this objection, 
that the more astute and skilful leaders of crime often escape 
numerous convictions, while their more simple tools are detected ; 
but it would be a slight improvement upon the existing system, 
and would be an admission of the existence of an important 
principle, 
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The excellent report of the ‘“‘ Howard Association” of last Sep- 
tember contains many hints in the direction of much that we have 
nowadvocated, and the work entitled “Five Years Penal Servitude, by 
one who has endured it,” a book which bears on its face honesty of 
statement and of purpose, and shows no small amount of penetration, 
contends in a less systematic form for many of the changes which 
we wish to see put in force, especially the complete separation of the 
“casual” class from the hardened offenders. It is a book which 
ought to be carefully studied by all thoughtful persons, and all con- 
nected with legislation on this subject or with the administration 
of the criminal law. It ends by a suggestion which we look upon 
as most important. The author proposes that another Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to investigate the whole working of 
the present system, 

“Let men,” says he, “ who, like myself, have seen the ins and outs and 
shortcomings be encouraged and invited to give evidence iz camera, 
with proper guarantee and protection against their names being brought 
publicly forward to their detriment. Let them take the evidence of 
prisoners now serving their sentences, selecting them from all classes, 
such evidence to be given without the presence of the prison authorities, 
and I am confident that a mass of useful information would be obtained. 

“They would find out sore points to be further investigated, and 
would be able to get views of the subject taken from quite a different 
standpoint to the stereotyped ideas of visiting magistrates, prison 
officials, chaplains, and police. Of course a great deal of such evidence 
would require to be taken cum grano, but out of the mass there would 
be no difficulty in separating the chaff from the grain.” 


A commission, of which Lord Kimberley is chairman, is now 
actually sitting, for the purpose of examining into the provisions 
and working of the Penal Servitude Acts. Whether they will 
take evidence of the kind suggested, we do not know. Possibly 
they may do so in the case of Fenians and other political offenders ; 
possibly they may go further. We shall look with some anxiety 
for their report, Of this we are quite certain, that whatever may 
have been the efforts of prison directors or prison governors in 
the direction of some of the reforms which we have discussed, they 
will never be able to carry them out with genuine efficiency until 
the principles of these reforms are recognised and systematised 
by actual legislation. None of them can be carried out to the 
necessary extent, and some of them cannot be even attempted, 
by means of the bye-laws of a Board of Directors. 

The author has very strong views on the subject of fogging. He 
suggests that it should be employed to a much greater extent than 
it is—in fact, that most of the more serious cases of habitual or 
professional crime should be subjected to it, and (apropos of what 
we also have said in respect to the evil effects of the gradual 
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mitigation of the rigour of punishment as the sentence approaches 
its end) that it should be inflicted, not as at present, at the beginning 
of the man’s servitude, but several times at equal intervals, With 
much that he says on this matter we agree, especially with what 
we have just alluded to, and we are fully convinced that there is 
much mawkish sentiment in the minds of the public in regard to 
the supposed “ hardening effect” of such punishments. The truth 
is, that a very large proportion of the worst class of criminals can 
be deterred only by the terror of physical pain. They are con- 
stantly exposed to the risk of flogging at present for mere prison 
offences, often committed under strong provocation, and we hear 
nothing of its hardening effect. They are animals, and must be 
treated assuch. If they are themselves incorrigible, even by such 
coarse measures, the effect on those at large would be most salutary, 
and the hardening influence cannot be expected to extend to those 
who have never yet been subject to this degradation, but only 
fear it. 

We have thus endeavoured to indicate in rough outline the 
general principles, of those changes which would, we believe, if 
brought into operation, much facilitate the working out of this 
great social problem, and have directed attention to what seems to 
us the weak points of the existing system. If we have succeeded 
only in the latter of these attempts, and have pointed out defects 
to be remedied and difficulties which must be boldly faced, we shall 
not feel that we have altogether failed in our object, though our 
views in regard to the special changes to be effected should be de- 
nounced as crude and unpractical. If we have correctly diagnosed 
the disease, let others suggest the details of the remedy. 





Art. VI.—LIFE OF THE PRINCE Consort. 


The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By THE0- 
porE Martin. Vol. III. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
1877. 


N a former number * we reviewed the two first volumes of this 
interesting work, and on the appearance of the third volume 

we resume our task. The author finds himself unable to carry 
out his original intention of completing the work in_ three 
volumes, and we are bidden to look for a fourth, concluding 
the work. In truth, Mr. Martin has been run away with by his 
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materials. He confesses this himself. “I can scarcely hope,” he 
says, ‘to have escaped the risk of being charged with passing, 
upon occasion, from the sphere of the biographer to that of the 
historian. But, in truth, the Prince’s life being, as it was, en- 
grossed with the great events of a time which has already become 
historical, this was a risk which must perforce be run by his 
biographer, however much he might feel himself fettered by the 
proximity of the events, and by a proper regard for the feelings of 
such actors upon the political stage as may still survive, or the 
representatives of those who have passed away.” * In truth, this 
volume is less a biography of the Prince Consort than a history 
of the present reign during the years 1854-1856, 2.e., the period 
of the Crimean War; Mr. Martin gives us far more of the 
Queen’s views, opinions, and correspondence than those of the 
Prince ; and the volume is rather an autobiography of the 
Queen during these two years of her reign, than “ The Life of 
the Prince Consort.” Its publication singly, and at the time 
when it was published, is significant. 

We assent to the judgment on this matter of the writer of a 
pamphlet with the title “The Crown and the Cabinet.” + This 
pamphlet, remarkable for the force of its argument, the clear- 
ness of its style, its irony, and its outspoken tone—so outspoken, 
indeed, as, if report be to be trusted, to lead to its exclusion 
from the library of the Reform Club—describes this volume in 
terms which we cannot hope to improve, and therefore venture 
to transcribe :— 

“This instalment of the Prince Consort’s life is a message 
from the Crown, not conveyed to us through responsible minis- 
ters, who would be able to withhold anything of which they dis- 
approved, or to soften touches which they thought too severe or 
wanting in prudence, but a message sent straight to the nation 
over the heads of ministers, and only too well adapted to fire the 
resentments which those who are responsible for the policy of the 
country might have wished to allay” (p. 6). 

We decline to follow Mr. Martin into either the history of the 
Crimean War or of the portion of the Queen’s reign to which the 
volume relates, and, with one exception, confine ourselves to the 
personal life of the Prince Consort. The exception we refer to 
1s as to the position and duties of the Sovereign of these realms, 
the head of this great Monarchical republic. Everybody remem- 





* Introductory Letter to the Queen, p.. 6. 

+ “The Crown and the Cabinet. Five Letters on the Biography of the 
Prince Consort.” By Verax. Reprinted from “The Manchester Weekly 
Times.” Manchester: Alex. Ireland & Co. 
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bers Lord Brougham’s description of the Whig doctrine as to 
the Kingly office, written after he had seceded from the party, 
and with the object, as was at the time suspected, of ingratiating 
himself with the Queen, who had then lately ascended the 
throne. In his sketch of George IIL, after saying, “ For the 
greater affairs of State, it is well known how substantially he 
insisted upon being the king de facto as well as de jure,” the 
noble and learned writer goes on to say :— 


‘“‘ The first impression which such conduct makes is unfavourable to 
the monarch, and, at first sight, even gives rise to an opinion that it 
was unconstitutional. But further reflection makes this somewhat 
more than doubtful. The question is, Does the king of this country 
hold a real or only a nominal office? Is he merely a form, or is hea 
substantive power in our mixed and balanced constitution? Some 
maintain, nay, it is a prevailing opinion among certain authorities of 
no mean rank, that the sovereign, having chosen his ministers, assigns 
over to them the whole executive power. They treat him as a kind of 
trustee for a temporary use, to preserve, as it were, some contingent 
estate ; or a provisional assignee, to hold the property of an insolvent 
for a day, and then divest himself of the estate by assigning it over. 
They regard the only power really vested in the Crown to be the 
choice of ministers, and even the exercise of this to be controlled 
by the Parliament. They reduce the king more completely to the 
condition of a State pageant or State cypher than one of Abbé 
Sieyes’s constitutions did, when he proposed to have a grand fune- 
tionary with no power except to give away offices; upon which 
Napoleon, then First Consul, to whom the proposition was tendered, 
asked if it well became him to be made a ‘cochon a I’engrais, a la 
somme de trois millions par an.’ The English animal, according to 
the Whig doctrine, much more nearly answers this somewhat coarse de- 
scription, for the Abbé’s plan was to give his royal beast a substantial 
voice in the distribution of all patronage ; while our lion is only to have 
the sad prerogative of naming whomsoever the Parliament chooses, and 
eating his own mess in quiet. 

“ Now, with all the disposition in the world to desire that royal 
prerogative should be restricted, and the will of the nation govern 
public affairs, we cannot comprehend this theory of a monarchy. It 
assigns to the Crown either far too much revenue, or far too little 
power. To pay a million a year, or more, for a name seems extrava- 
gantly absurd. Surely the meaning of having a sovereign is that his 
voice should be heard, and his influence felt, in the administration of 
public affairs. The different orders of the State have a right to look 
to that high quarter, all in their turn, for support when their rights 
are invaded by one another’s encroachments, or to claim the royal um- 
pirage when their mutual conflicts cannot be settled by mutual conces- 
sions ; and unless the whole notion of a fixed monarchy and a balance 
of three powers is a mere fiction and a dream, the royal portion of the 
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composition must be allowed to produce some effect upon the quality 
of the whole,” * 


Who were the authorities of no mean rank to whom Lord 
Brougham refers we know not; but we can test the truth of the 
proposition which he calls ‘‘ the Whig doctrine” by the practice 
of the three Whig premiers of the present reign, Lords Mel- 
bourne, Russell, and Palmerston. As to the first, we have the 
testimony of the Duke of Wellington, given when leader of the 
Tory opposition in the Lords :— 

“Tam willing to admit that the noble viscount has rendered 
the greatest possible service to Her Majesty. I happen to know 
that it is Her Majesty’s opinion that the noble viscount has ren- 
dered Her Majesty the greatest possible service, making her 
acquainted with the mode and policy of the Government of this 
country, initiating her into the laws and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, independently of the performance of his duty as the servant 
of Her Majesty’s Crown——teaching her, in short, to preside over 
the destinies of this great country.” T 

As to Lord Melbourne’s Whig successors in the premiership, 
their practice is shown throughout the three volumes of Mr. 
Martin’s work, every chapter of which contains ample evidence 
to enable us to answer in the affirmative Lord Brougham’s two 
questions—“ Does the King of this country hold a real or only 
a nominal office?” “Is he merely a form, or is he a sub- 
stantive power in our mixed and balanced Constitution?” 
An early page in this third volume supplies us with an illus- 
tration :— 


“The Queen,” writes Her Majesty to Lord Aberdeen, ‘‘is rather 
startled at seeing Lord Aberdeen’s answer to Lord Roden on the sub- 
ject of a day of humiliation, as he has never mentioned the subject to 
her, and it is one upon which she feels strongly. The only thing the 
Queen ever heard about it was from the Duke of Newcastle, who sug- 
gested the possibility of an appropriate prayer being introduced into 
the Liturgy, in which the Queen quite agreed; but he was strongly 
against a day of humiliation, in which the Queen also entirely agreed, 
as she thinks we have recourse to them far too often, and they thereby 
lose all effect. The Queen, therefore, hopes that this will be recon- 
sidered carefully, and a prayer substituted for the ‘Day of Humilia- 
tion.’ Were the services selected for these days of a different kind 
from what they are, the Queen would feel less strongly about it ; but 
they always select chapters from the Old Testament and Psalms which 
are so totally inapplicable, that all the effect such occasions ought to 





* “Historical Sketches of Statesmen,” tit. Geo. III. 
+ Speech in the House of Lords, August 24, 1841, quoted in Torren’s 
“Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne,” ii. p. 237. 
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have is entirely done away with. Moreover, to say (as we probably 
should) that the great sinfulness of the nation has brought about this 
war, when it is the selfishness and ambition and want of honesty of 
one man and his servants which has done it, while our conduct through- 
out has been actuated by unselfishness and honesty, would be too 
manifestly repulsive to the feelings of every one, and would be a mere 
bit of hypocrisy. Let there be a prayer expressive of our great thank- 
fulness for the immense benefits we have enjoyed, and for the immense 
prosperity of the country, and entreating God’s help and protection 
in the coming struggle. In this the Queen would join heart and 
soul. if there is to be a day set apart, let it be for prayer in this 
sense. 


Precedent, however, was stronger than the royal wish, how- 
ever sensible it might be, and it was decided that a day 
must be set apart, and thereupon the Queen returned to the 
charge, 


“The Queen had meant to speak to Lord Aberdeen yesterday about 
this day of ‘prayer and ‘supplication,’ as she particularly wishes it 
should be called, and not ‘fast and humiliation,’ as after a calamity. 
Surely it should not be a day of mourning. The Queen spoke very 
strongly about it to the Archbishop, and urged great care in the selec- 
tion of the service. Would Lord Aberdeen inculcate the Queen’s 
wishes into the Archbishop’s mind, that there be no Jewish impreca- 
tions against our enemies, &c., but an earnest expression of thankful- 
ness to the Almighty for the immense blessings we have enjoyed, as 
well as of entreaty for protection of our forces by land and sea, and to 
ourselves in the coming struggle ? 

“If Lord Aberdeen will look at the service to be used at sea, he 
will find a beautiful prayer ‘to be used before a fight at sea,’ which 
the Queen thinks (as well as other portions of that fine service) would 
be very applicable to the occasion, as there is no mention of the sea.” 

“The wish,” adds Mr. Martin, “ here so strongly expressed as to the 
character of the services to be used on the day of solemn fast, humilia- 
tion, and prayer, was carried out” (iii. pp. 59, 60). 


In reviewing the part in public affairs taken by the Queen and 
the Prince during the two years narrated in this volume, it should 
be borne in mind that the Queen was wholly governed by the 
Prince, and that the Prince, if not governed, was in the highest 
degree influenced and led by Stockmar. Just at this period that 
German adventurer had taken upon himself to send to the Prince 
the mischievous and unconstitutional paper which will be found 
towards the close of the second volume of the “Life,” and which, 
- Mr. Martin’s profound judgment, is “a vigorous Constitutional 

ssay,” 

We have on two previous occasions plainly and at length stated 
our views as to Stockmar’s unconstitutional position, opinions, 
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and interference in English politics.* In these views we are glad 
to find that we are supported by the author of “'The Crown and 
the Cabinet.” t 

Stockmar’s Essay, so much admired by Mr Martin, is as 
abundant in vigour as it is lacking in constitutionalism. It 
will be remembered that the cardinal doctrines of this Essay are, 
“That since the first Reform Bill England has been constantly 
in danger of becoming a ministerial government.” ‘“ That minis- 
ters cannot be trusted to defend the Royal prerogative,” and, 
whenever they try to do so, “ they show nothing but lukewarm- 
ness, timidity, and, above all, that maladroituess which comes 
from want of good-will.” The old Tories, indeed, who governed 
the country from 1780 to 1830, did their duty in respect of the 
prerogative pretty well; but, says the Baron, “'These ‘Tories 
have died out, and the race which in the present day (1854) 
bears the name are simply degenerate bastards.” Moderate 
Tories, “politicians of the Aberdeen school, are said to treat the 
existing Constitution merely as a bridge to a Republic.” If 
bastard and moderate ‘Tories were bad, the Whigs were far 
worse ; they “stand in the same relation to the throne as the 
wolf does to the lamb: they must have a natural inclination to 
push to extremes the constitutional fiction, which, although un- 
doubtedly of old standing, is fraught with danger; that it is 
unconstitutional to introduce and make use of the name and 
person of the irresponsible sovereign in the public debates in 
matters bearing on the Constitution.” ‘This ‘‘damnable position 
and doctrine,” to use the words of the oath of the Queen’s 
sovereignty, as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, must 
be resisted unto death, and the contrary practice insisted on by 
the Crown, or else the people will ‘think that the King, in the 
view of the law, is nothing but a mandarin figure, which has to 
nod its head in assent, or shake it in denial, as the minister pleases.” 
The Prince Consort in marrying the Queen became, perforce, 
“a political soldier,” the end and object of whose warfare was to 
fight against the ministers for the maintenance and extension of 
the prerogative, ‘and no opportunity should be let slip of vindi- 
cating the legitimate position of the Crown.” The sovereign of 
England, according to Stockmar, should be as Louis-Philippe 
was, “the permanent president of his ministerial council—the 
permanent premier ’—that is, as this position is defined by the 
author of “The Crown and the Cabinet,” he should “‘ preside at 





" Vide Westminister Review, N.S., No. 76, April 1813, Art. Irre- 
sponsible Ministers : Baron Stockmar. Jbid., No. 101, January 1877, Art. 
The Life of the Prince Consort. 

T Vide Letter 5, pp. 41-50. 
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every meeting of the Cabinet, he has a right to take part in the 
initiation and the making of the Government measures, to form 
an independent judgment in all matters, and to do his best to 
make his views prevail.” In the case of a sovereign like the pre- 
sent Queen—a person of natural ability, high education, and a 
political experience of more than forty years—something might 
be said in favour of such a claim; but Stockmar’s assertion is 
universal. How it would work we can see from the accounts 
given by Mr. Greville and Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens of the attempt 
at personal government by William 1V. Whoever dissented 
from these views of Stockmar’s he pronounced to be “ crack- 
brained sciolists.” If he be right, then we ourselves fall 
within that category; but if on this question we err, we err in 
good company. When, on the formation of the Coalition 
Ministry in 1783, Mr. Fox urged on Lord North that the King 
should not be suffered to be his own minister, Lord North— 
speaking after his many years’ experience of George IIIs 
personal rule and its results—replied, “The King ought to 
be treated with all sort of respect and attention ; but the ap- 
pearance of power is all that a king of this country can have.” * 
The judgment founded on experience of two English statesmen 
of the first rank surely outweighs the theorisings of a German 
physician. 

Fortunate is it for this country that the author of such un- 
sound and mischievous advice is no longer at hand to give his 
evil counsel to the Crown. There can be doubt that the Prince 
was much influenced by this “ vigorous essay,” and to the same 
inspiration, no doubt, is to be attributed the claim he set up to 
be “the permanent minister of the Queen.” t ‘To the same 
source must be attributed the scarcely concealed contempt for 
and distrust of the Parliament which appears throughout the 
Prince’s correspondence with Stockmar. It is due to the Queen 
to say that Her Majesty takes a very different view of her posi- 
tion. Inaremarkable letter to Napoleon III. the Queen pointed 
out the difference between the English and French Govern- 
ments, and the superiority of her position to that of her cor- 
respondent. 


“Your Majesty,” writes the Queen, “ has great advantage over me 
in the mode of conducting your policy and your negotiations, You 
are answerable to nobody. You can keep your own counsel ; employ 
in your negotiations whatever person or form you choose ; you can 
alter your course when you please, or give, by a word spoken by 








* Earl Russell’s “ Memorials of Fox,” vol, ii. p. 37. F 
+ Vide the Prince’s Letter to the Duke of Wellington of 10th April 
1850. Life, vol, ii. pp. 260-62. 2 
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yourself at any time, that direction to public affairs which strikes you 
at the moment as most advantageous. I, on the other hand, am bound 
by certain rules and usages. I have no uncontrolled power of decision. 
I must adopt the advice of a council of responsible ministers, and these 
ministers have to meet and to agree on a course of action after having 
arrived at a joint conviction of its justice and utility. They have, at the 
same time, to take care that the steps which they wish to take are not 
only in accordance with the best interests of the country, but also 
such that they can be explained to and defended in Parliament, 
and that their fitness may be brought home to the conviction of the 
nation, 

“There is, however, another side to this picture in which I consider 
that I have an advantage which your Majesty has not. Your policy 
runs the risk of remaining unsupported by the nation ; and the irre- 
sistible conviction that your people will not follow it to the end, may 
expose you to the dangerous alternative of either having to impose it 
upon them against their will, or of having suddenly to alter your course 
abroad, and even, perhaps, to encounter grave resistance. I, on the 
other hand, can allow my policy free scope to work out its own con- 
sequences, certain of the steady and consistent support of my own 
people, who, having had a share in determining my policy, feel them- 
selves to be identified with it” (iii. pp. 397, 398). 


We might say much more on this subject, but it is time for us 
to deal with so much of this volume as relates to the personal 
life, conduct, and opinions of its illustrious subject. The fault 
of the two preceding volumes of this work is not less conspicu- 
ous in the third—namely, its tone of constant and indiscriminate 
eulogy ; though, considering the circumstances under which the 
biographer writes, nothing else could be expected. We again 
adopt the words of the writer we have before quoted :— 


“The conclusion, which shines with dazzling brightness on every 
page of his biography, is that the Prince was never in the wrong, 
while his critics and opponents were never in the right. He stands 
before us like some immortal hero, under the soft effulgence of his 
native heaven—an Ulysses, an Arthur, a Bayard, and an Admirable 
Crichton, rolled in one, the mixture being so happily compounded, 
that the several failings of the constituent personalities are expelled, 
and all their perfections made accordant. The world around him is 
described as all ‘mad’ or ‘insane,’ or given over to the most contempt- 
ible ambitions ; serpents, dragons, and things of odious name prowl 
round the sacred enclosure within which this divinity resides, and strive 
to annoy him by their malignant cries and noisome odours. But he is 
always grand and wise and calm; or if his serenity is ever disturbed, 
it is by simply reflecting upon the ingratitude of those who have not 
the sense to comprehend him. Now, this representation may be true 
to the life and to the letter, but we can hardly be expected to take it 
for granted, The reputations of some great Englishmen depend on 
the result ; and not reputations only, but some constitutional questions 
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of considerable importance. Historical justice and the dictates of a 
watchful patriotism require us to dispute some of the conclusions which 
it is the main object of this book to hold forth as triumphantly estab- 


lished.’’* , 


The perusal of this volume confirms and strengthens us in the 
belief, that the chief characteristic of the Prince’s mind was, 
what we venture to call, “ meddlesomeness.” He interfered 
with everybody and everything. The Cabinet were always being 
pelted with memoranda on every possible occasion and on every 
possible subject. ‘The responsible ministers of the Crown were 
inundated with letters containing the Prince’s views or sugges- 
tions as to the business of their departments, couched frequently 
in such terms as those in which a principal directs his subordi- 
nate. We are invited to believe that the successive ministers of 
all parties received these communications not only with pleasure, 
but with gratitude. We cannot believe it of such men as Lord 
Palmerston, with his great experience, or Lord Derby, with his 
high temper and strong will. 

The result of this excessive activity was to make the Prince 
mistrusted and disliked. He seems to have felt that he was so; 
and, amidst all the splendour of his position, if he was not 
actually unhappy, his state of mind was habitually melancholy 
and morbid. As to this we have the testimony of a competent 
and trustworthy witness. We quote from a recently published 
Memoir the following passage :— 


“ He (Dean Stanley), saw a great deal of Princess Hohenloe (the 
Queen’s half-sister), whom he describes as charming. She told him 
that the Prince was not only certain that he should die early, but that 
he wished to do so ; and this wish arose principally from the very high 
ideal he had always before him, and his feelings of his own short- 
comings, and of the difficulties that surrounded him. He would say, 
‘Though I am quite happy here, I look forward to the time when God 
will call me, where I can serve Him better, and without the limitations 
that encompass me here.’ He believed he was going to more earnest 
and devoted work than he could carry on whilst in the body. 

“‘ He was always trying to prepare the Queen for his going first. 
The Princess says the Queen went out every morning to look at the 
cows and go round the farm, because he had been used to do so ; that 
her only comfort was the conviction that his spirit was close to her, 
which he had also assured her would be the case.” ¢ 


This volume continues the narrative of the events of 1854, 
which was begun at the close of the second. We were then, it 


* “The Crown and the Cabinet,” pp. 14, 15. 
t “Memoir of Charlotte Williauws Wynn,” edited by her sister, p. 294. 
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will be remembered, drifting into the Crimean War. On 8th 
March, the Prince, “in accordance with his practice,” stated his 
view of the position in one of those memoranda, to the compo- 
sition of which he was ‘so much addicted, and from which we 
make these extracts. 

“Whether the Turkish Empire, as such, will be able to maintain its 
existence or not is not the question; and it would be useless to seek 
to determine this problem by anticipation. But it is quite certain, 
that if Europe maintains a united front against Russia, the solution 
must be in accordance with European interests, because it makes the 
realisation of the schemes of Russia impossible. On the other hand, 
it is said, ‘ A war against Russia is foolish, for she cannot be con- 
quered.’ Russia, no doubt, is not a country to be conquered in the 
sense in which Napoleon in 1812 imagined it might be ; but it is not 
therefore invincible, as people there and in Germany say it is. For 
the vital force of a State does not rest in an unshattered army, and in 
the maintenance of a wide expanse of territory, but in the stability 
and abundance of its material resources, and in its political homogene- 
ousness and commanding position. Both may, in the case of Russia, 
be brought into extreme peril.” 


We commend the foregoing to those who in this day go in 
fear of Russia. We call attention to what follows, for the pur- 
pose of testing the Prince’s political wisdom and foresight, which 
have been so much vaunted. 


“Prussia, unhappy country! The king is the tool of Russian dicta- 
tion, partly from fear of Russia, partly from an absurdly sentimental 
feeling for the Emperor as the representative of the Holy Alliance. . . 
.. That every good German desires the consolidation, perhaps the 
aggrandisement of Prussia is intelligible; but physical expansion is 
and ought to be the result of moral strength and struggle, and people 
ought to see that the war with Russia would offer many chances to 
attain the desired object, in a way which Europe would regard as con- 
— with her own interests and those of civilisation” (iii. pp. 12, 

5). 


It was a singular idea of “a moral struggle” to urge Prussia 
to fight Russia on a question in which the statesmen of Prussia 
thought she had no interest, for the sake of consolidating or per- 
haps aggrandising herself. 

From a letter to his uncle, the King of the Belgians, we 
learn the Prince’s estimate of the English journals and the Eng- 
lish people. Of the former he says, “ 'T'o be plain-spoken, per- 
haps not over-scrupulous, is their vocation ;” of the latter, 
“Another mistake which people abroad make, is to ascribe to 
England a policy based upon material interests and cold caleu- 
lation, Her policy is one of pure feeling, and therefore often 
illogical. The Government is a popular Government, and the 
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masses upon whom it rests only feel, they do not think” (iii. p. 
21). 
‘ve deviate in one instance from the line we have laid down 
for ourselves, in order to call attention to a fact of no little 
interest. It would seem that the Queen and the Prince found 
cause to regret their conduct in driving Lord Palmerston from 
the Foreign Office, and on the reconstruction of the Liberal 
Cabinet preventing the seals of that office being again entrusted to 
him. ‘In writing (20th December 1853) to Lord Clarendon,” 
the Queen says, “Lord Palmerston’s method of proceeding 
always had that advantage, that it threatened steps which it was 
hoped would not become necessary, whilst those hitherto taken 
started on the principle of not needlessly offending Russia by 
threats, obliging us at the same time to take the very steps 
which we refused to threaten ” (iii. p. 25 note). 

From a letter to his political mentor at Coburg, we gain some 
knowledge of the Prince’s ideas on Parliamentary reform :— 


“‘Lord John has introduced his Reform Bill, and although Parlia- 
ment is now, as before, most anxious to get quit of the whole question, 
and all parties, the Whigs included, would fain get Lord John out of 
the way at once and for ever, yet the measure has met with so much 
genuine support throughout the country by reason of its fairness, 
moderation, liberality, and comprehensiveness, that Parliament will 
have to deal warily both with it and its originator. The Radicals 
decided yesterday at a private meeting on giving their adhesion to it. 
The Bill is moreover a really good one, especially the introduction of a 
principle of a representation of minorities, by way of compensation for 
the extension of the franchise” (iii. p. 29). 


The representation of minorities is a crotchet sure to com- 
mend itself to the German mind. Our readers will observe 
that it is the insertion of this crotchet in the Bill which made it 
“specially good,” the concession to democracy, 7.e., the extension 
of the suffrage must not be made without something by way of 
compensation to the possessors of power. 

At this time the late King of Prussia addressed to the Queen 
a letter written for the purpose of bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion with Russia, and so averting the horrors of war. ‘The 
letter ended with this passage :— 


“Tn conclusion, will your Majesty allow me to say one word for 
Prussia and myself? J am resolved to maintain a position of complete 
neutrality; and to this I add, with proud elation, my people and my- 
self are of one mind. They require absolute neutrality from me. 
They say, and I say, ‘What have we to do with the Turk!’ 
Whether he stand or fall in no way concerns the industrious Rhine- 
landers and the husbandmen of the Riesengeberg and Bernstein. 
Grant that the Russian tax-gatherers are an odious race, and that of 
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late monstrous falsehoods have been told and outrages perpetrated in 
the Imperial name, It was the Turk, and not we who suffered, and 
the Turk has plenty of good friends; but the Emperor is a noble 
gentleman and has done us no harm. Your Majesty will allow that 
this North German sound practical sense is ditficult to gainsay ” (iii. 
p. 41). 

What was the answer ? 

“To rebuke (says Mr. Martin), without violating the form of 
courtesy, the amiable but most mischievous weakness which pervades 
this letter, and to make an appeal to a sentiment higher than the 
short-sighted and selfish policy which it announced, was no easy task. 
But the firm hand and admirable tact which never failed the sove- 
reign was equal to the task. Her Majesty’s reply was in German, 
and the earnest conviction under which it was written is visible in 
the firm and fluent characters of the draught of it in the Prince’s 
autograph, which lies before us without a word of erasure or inter- 
lineation as we translate. 

“Whea your Majesty tells me (the Queen was made to say) that 
you are now determined to ‘ assume an attitude of complete neutrality,’ 
and that in this mind you appeal to your people, who exclaim with 
sound practical sense : ‘It is to the Turk that violence has been done ; 
the Turk has plenty of good friends, and the Emperor has done us no 
harm,’ I do not understand you. Had such language fallen from the 
King of Hanover or of Saxony I could have understood it ; but up to 
the present hour I have regarded Prussia as one of the five great 
powers, which since the peace of 1815 have been the guarantees of 
treaties, the guardians of civilisation, the champions of right, and 
ultimate arbitrators of the nations ; and I have for my part felt the 
holy duty to which they were thus divinely called, being at the same 
time perfectly alive to the obligations, serious as they are, and fraught 
with danger which it imposes. Renounce these obligations, my dear 
brother, and in doing so you renounce for Prussia the status which she 
has hitherto held, and if the example thus set should find imitators, 
European civilisation is abandoned to the winds ; right will no longer 
find a champion, nor the oppressed an umpire to appeal to” .... 
(ili. p. 44), 

A letter to Stockmar informs us of a scene between Baron 
Bunsen (the Prussian Ambassador) and Lord Clarendon, in which 
the Baron declared that “ Prussia would not be bullied,” and 
telegraphed to the King that Lord Clarendon “ answered him in 
very violent language, which (the Prince adds) was true.” ‘The 
Prince’s warlike temper increased. “Even yet, he complained 
to Stockmar, Aberdeen cannot rise to the level of the situation ; 
the war is, in his eyes, like a civil war, like a war between Eng- 
land and Scotland” (pp. 46, 47). The mentor having expressed 
his approbation of the Queen’s letter to the King of Prussia, the 
Prince complacently replied,—“I am much pleased that you 
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like Victoria’s letter. There is now no longer any excuse to be 
made on the ground of ignorance of the truth” (p. 55). The 
same letter lets us know more of the truth about the relations 
between Lords Russell and Palmerston. 


“ Here (April 1854) in our home affairs we have had another crisis 
produced by the difference between Palmerston and Lord John about 
Reform. This is now postponed, at least till next Christmas, for 
which date Palmerston declares he will continue his opposition to that 
Reform, which he has now for the third time allowed to be promised 
to Parliament by Lord John in his presence. Lord John is furious; 
but Palmerston continues to be the only popular man, and the only 
national and liberal minister. Aberdeen behaves in the same high- 
minded, courageous, and conciliatory spirit he has always shown, but 
he has no end of troubles” (p. 56). 


From a letter to another correspondent we learn that, in the 
opinion of the Prince, “If there had been a Germany and a 
German sovereign at Berlin, it (the war) could never have 
happened.” The state of things desired by the Prince now 
exists. Probably before these lines meet our reader’s eyes they 
may have had an opportunity of seeing its influence in prevent- 
ing, or otherwise, another war with Russia. 

The same chapter from which our last extract was taken con- 
tains abundant proof of what Mr. Martin calls the “ Prince's 
characteristic energy.” Thus, on the 10th May, he presides over 
the Bicentenary Festival of the Sons of the Clergy; on the 13th 
he is present at the launch of the Royal Albert at Wool- 
wich ; on the same day— 

“He went with Lord Hardinge and Sir John Burgoyne by train to 
Guildford, and thence on horseback to Aldershot Common, over which 
they rode for three hours, arriving at the conclusion that it would 
afford an admirable site for the permanent camp which the Prince 
had long set his heart on seeing established. A few days later (19th 
May) he started early in the morning with Lord Derby, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and Colonel Talbot, and spent several hours in examining 
some ground near Epsom Downs, which had been proposed as the 
site for the Wellington College. In the afternoon he presided ata 
meeting of the Fine Arts Commission, and in the evening went to 
hear the Cologne Choir. The war (says Mr. Martin) immensely in- 
creased the graver demands upon his attention. Not a detail in con- 
nection with either army or navy escaped him. He knew to a man 
the strength of both forces, where they were, how equipped, and for 
what they could be made available. The dispatches to and from 
abroad were more numerous than usual, and the pressure of his corre- 
spondence, always great, had grown heavier than ever. . . . Bunsen, 
the valued and intimate friend of many years . . . has to be seet, 
and the grave aspect of affairs at Berlin to be discussed with him. 
But pre-occupied although the Prince necessarily was with such 
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incidents as these, he found time to preside more than once during the 
month at the meetings of the Royal Commission, to hear Faraday 
lecture at the Royal Institution on ‘ Mental Education,’ to inspect 
the works of the students of the School of Design at Gore House, and 
to be present at sozrees given by Lord Ross to the Royal Society, and 
by Lord de Grey to the Society of British Architects, where he threw 
himself heart and soul into the study of the Inventions and Designs 
which formed the attraction of these meetings, as though science and 
art were the sole subject of his thoughts” (pp. 65-68). 


Again we find him presiding at the Trinity House dinner, 
and vigorously stirring up the war feeling. No reasonable per- 
son can, we think, doubt that this universal diffusion of his atten- 
tion made the Prince’s supervision of the various departments 
and affairs he attempted to manage and control desultory and 
superficial. Except as an ornamental colonel of one or more 
regiments, the Prince was utterly without experience in military 
affairs. Yet we are told he “gave a special study to the ques- 
tion, How the advance against Sebastopol was to be conducted ” 
(p. 86), and the result of his studies is, of course, embodied in 
one of the countless memoranda which he poured forth on 
cabinets and ministers, ‘‘ We are not in a position to say, how- 
ever (Mr. Martin tells us), whether it ever went beyond the hands 
of the Duke of Newcastle, but those who are familiar with what 
was subsequently done to prepare for the landing in the Crimea 
will know how closely the steps taken correspond with the main 
suggestions of the Prince’s sketch” (p. 92). The biographer 
evidently wishes his readers to believe that the Prince is entitled 
to the honour of planning and directing the invasion of the 
Crimea. The firm adherence of the King of Prussia to the 
position of neutrality he had taken up continued to vex the 
Prince, ‘‘ Prussia’s conduct,” he writes to Stockmar, “is truly 
revolting, and the King is looked upon by all political men here 
with profound contempt.” Looking at the connection of the 
royal families of England and Prussia, we marvel at the taste 
which permits the publication of such sentences as this. The 
King of Prussia having written the Prince complaining “of the 
unfortunate animosity of English diplomacy” against him, the 
Prince in the course of his reply writes :— 


“T should not be dealing with you as a true friend were I not 
frankly to avow that this animosity does, in fact, exist—not merely, 
however, in English diplomacy, but also in the English nation, the 
French nation, and also, unless I am mistaken, a considerable section 
ofthe Germans. And. your Majesty will scarcely say that it is wholly 
unjustifiable if you recall the events of the last few months..... I 
am quite aware that you do all this in order to secure for Prussia the 
blessings of peace ; but you must not be surprised if the West shows 
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displeasure towards a Government whose policy is directed solely to 
protracting the state of war, to throwing obstacles in the way of peace, 
and flinging wide the entrance for the spirit of revolution, which 
proffers Russia the most important services, by keeping Germany 
divided, by crippling Austria, by fostering Russian commerce, and in 
this way prevents the European question, which has been raised by 
the misdeeds of Russia, from being settled in the interest of Europe, 


and by a wnited Europe” (p. 99). 


One of the most interesting parts of this volume is the account 
of the Prince’s visit (in August 1854), to the Emperor Louis- 
Napoleon, at Boulogne, when the foundations were laid of the 
intimate friendship which afterwards existed between the Royal 
and Imperial families. The Emperor—writes the Prince to the 
Queen—“ thaws more and more. ‘This evening after dinner I 
withdrew with him to his sitting-room for half-an-hour before 
rejoining his guests, in order that he might smoke his cigarette, 
in which occupation to his amazement I could not keep him 
company. He told me one of the deepest impressions made 
upon him was when he arrived in London shortly after King 
William’s death, and saw you at the age of eighteen going to 
open Parliament for the first time,” 

Again :— 

“During the six hours which I passed in the carriage with the 
Emperor alone, we discussed all the topics of home and foreign policy, 
inaterial and personal, with the greatest frankness, and I can say noth- 
ing but good of what I heard. He explained his relations to Per- 
signy in exchange for my communication as to ours to Palmerston, 
and I have made him understand our position with reference to his 
coup d'état. His wish is to see Spain and Portugal united. I have 
unfolded our reasons for a different view ; we have discussed political 
economy, taxation and finance, reformatories, prisons, and transporta- 
tion, constitutional Government, liberty and equality, &c., all secundum 
artem, &c. He was brought up in the German fashion at the 
Gymnasium in Augsburg, where he passed the greater part of his child- 
hood—recollections which have remained dear to him—and a. training 
which has developed a German turn of thought. As to all modem 
political history, so far as this is not Napoleonic, he is without infor- 
mation, so that he wants many of the materials for accurate judgment. 
He has made a thorough study of military matters, and is completely 
master of them” (pp. 104, 105). 

In a sketch of the Emperor shortly afterwards written by the 
Prince—he repeats what he had previously written to the Queen, 
and adds— 


“He was remarkably modest, however, in acknowledging these de 
fects, and showed the greatest candour in not pretending to know what 
he did not. All that refers to the Napoleonic history, he seems 
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have at his finger ends; he also appears to have thought much and 
deeply on politics; and yet more like an ‘ Amateur Politician,’ mixing 
many very sound and many crude notions together. He admires 
English institutions, and regrets the absence of an aristocracy in 
France ; but might not be willing to allow such an aristocracy to con- 
trol his own power, whilst he might wish to have the advantage of its 
control over the pure democracy. He asked me a good deal about the 
internal working of the English Government ; whether the Queen 
presided @ son conseil, whether she saw all the dispatches, &c. I 
told him that the Queen presided in person at the Privy Council, 
which, however, passed without discussion only matters which had 
been pre-arranged ; that the Cabinet met and discussed alone, but that 
the Queen was informed by the Prime Minister of the object of their 
meeting and of the result of their deliberations. He said he did not 
allow his ministers to meet or discuss matters together—that they 
transacted their business solely with him; he rarely told the one what 
he had settled with the other. He seemed astonished when I told 
him that every dispatch went through the Queen’s hands and was 
read by her, as he only received extracts from them, and indeed ap- 
peared to have little time or inclination generally to read. When I 
observed to him that the Queen would not be content without seeing 
the whole of the diplomatic correspondence, he replied that he found 
a full compensation in having persons in his own confidence at the 
different posts of importance, who reported directly to him. I could 
not but express my sense of the danger of such an arrangement, to 
which no statesman—in England at least—would consent, and which 
enabled the Foreign Minister (if he choose to cheat his master) always 
to plead to foreign countries his ignorance of what might have been 
done, or to throw the entire blame in any difficulty that might occur 
upon these secret instructions, The Emperor acknowledged all this, 
but pleaded necessity.” 


The Emperor was not without experience of the disadvantages 
of his system of government. Just at that time M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys “caused annoyance at Vienna, by having sent there 
literally the very expressions in which the Emperor had instructed 
him, and which were intended only as a guide to him—I ob- 
served (adds the Prince), that this could not have happened in 
England, where every draft had to receive the sovereign’s 
sanction in the shape in which it was to go” (pp. 109, 110). 

It is plain from this sketch that at this time (August 1854), 
the distrust and dislike felt by both the Queen and the Prince 
towards Lord Palmerston remained undiminished. 


“The Emperor asked me,” continues the Prince, “ what were the 
Queen’s objections to Lord Palmerston %. He had always been tres bon 
pour lus. I replied, that I did not know what reason he could have 
for gratitude to Lord Palmerston ; the only thing I knew was that he 
hated the Orleans Family, and que cela pourrait bien etre pour quelque 
chose in what appeared bon pour lui.” After some further details as to 
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his conversations with the Emperor, the Prince adds, that he further 
told him, “ The Queen and myself had long been at variance with Lord 
Palmerston as to the main principle of his foreign policy, which was 
even an exaggeration of that laid down in Mr. Canning’s celebrated 
speech in December 1826.* The Emperor not being acquainted with 
this important turning-point in our political history, I had to explain 
it to him and to show that the object of it was to form a counterpoise 
to the Holy Alliance of the Governments on the Continent, by support- 
ing the popular parties in every country, with a view to establishing 
Constitutions after the model of our own. This was a doctrine very 
like that of the Jacobin propaganda, and had produced the greatest 
hatred of England all over the Continent (this the Emperor heartily 
assented to). It produced, I said, the further inconvenience to Eng- 
land, that an English party was formed in every country, which if 
worsted brought defeat and discredit on the English Government; 
but if successful, had to prove its independence of England by taking 
every measure that was hurtful to her. Lord Palmerston, detested 
by the Continental Governments, had been the object of every species 
of malignity, attack, and intrigue on their part, This was known 
in England to the public; roused the national indignation in his 
favour, and gave him great popularity. The power which this 
popularity gave him he used in order to coerce his colleagues and his 
sovereign into anything he chose to advocate. Any resistance was at 
once signalised as forming part of the grand European combinations 
against him” (iii. pp. 110-112). 


A writer in a contemporary, whom common report says is Mr. 
Gladstone, observes that “the Prince resembled Lord Aberdeen 
in this, that, with an eminently just and liberal mind, he clung 
to traditions of Continental policy, or these traditions clung to 
him, which were by no means uniformly liberal.” + The conver- 
sation which we have just quoted abundantly justifies our contem- 
porary’s assertion. It was this likeness of opinion which made 
the Prince esteem and confide in Lord Aberdeen more highly 
than any other of our statesmen with whom he came in contact. 
‘’o the Emperor, whose “ distrust and dislike of Lord Aberdeen 
were deeply rooted,” the Prince “represented him as d’une probité 
et d'un ceeur dor” (iii, p. 113). 

An explanation of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget of 1854 led the 
Emperor and the Prince into— 

“A general discussion on finance and commercial policy, the Em- 
peror leaning to indirect taxation ; I condemning indirect taxation, but 
acknowledging its necessity as a sacrifice to the weakness of human 





* The memorable Speech on affording aid to Portugal, in which 
occurred the passage, “I looked to America to correct the inequalities of 


Europe, I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 


the Old.” 
+ The Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1878, p. 490, 
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nature, which cannot bear to see the money go direct from the pocket 
of the individual to the coffers of the State. I particularly condemned 
the ever-recurring attempts of the successive French Governments to 
control the price of bread. He declared this a necessity, as when 
bread was dear the people became ungovernable. The town of Paris 
had had to sacrifice sixteen millions of francs last year for that object, 
which he hoped to get back now after a plentiful harvest. I could not 
but express my doubts whether he would find it practicable to get back 
ashilling. As to the stability of the Government, nothing appeared to 
me so dangerous as to establish and acknowledge an immediate con- 
nection between it and the price of bread. He admitted this, but 
repeated that there was no help for it” (iii. p. 115). 


According to the “‘ Napoleonic ideas” of government, there 
seem to be abundance of errors and evils for which there is ‘ no 
help.” 


“We talked,” continues the Prince, “ over the general principles of 
government, I maintaining that the destinies of nations were less 
controlled by armies and rulers than by the philosophers of the day. 
I attributed the whole difficulty of the government in France to the 
absurd doctrine of equality as an accompaniment to liberty, which was, 
in fact, its negation, and to Rousseau’s ‘ Contrat Social,’ which repre- 
sented man as originally free, and surrendering only a portion of his 
liberty to the State, in return for which he obtained certain advantages. 
This doctrine made it a continued matter of calculation whether the 
advantages were adequate to the sacrifices, and in distress or difficulties 
of any kind the individual was prone to consider himself freed from his 
obligations to the State ; whilst, in reality, man was originally in the 
most abject state of dependence, and obtained the condition for acquir- 
ing any liberty only through the existence of the State, its laws, and 
civilisation. Matters would not get better till some great mind arose 
and made a sounder philosophy popular. The Emperor seemed struck, 
and agreed with the truth of this, but objected that no writers would 
for an immense length of time find their way to the people of France. 
Good writing had no chance at all, for even the worst writings of the 
Socialists, who worked upon the lowest passions of the crowd, had, in 
fact, hardly penetrated the surface of society. He instanced as a proof 
his own election for the National Assembly at Metz, where the Socialist 
candidate, who had all the votes pledged to him, saw them given to 
himself, a stranger just arrived, merely on account of the name of 
Napoleon, This was the only thing left which still united the senti- 
ments of the people. How little the people followed even the history 
of their own times was again illustrated to him on his way with the 
Empress to Biarritz, when, through a large portion of the South of 
France, the people cried, ‘ Vive Marie Louise /’ He had also heard on 
4 former journey cries of ‘ Znjin voila le vieux revenu.’” 


_ This is a striking proof of the correctness of the common be- 
lief as to the gross and impenetrable ignorance of the rural 
[Vol. CIX. No. CCXVI.]}—New Szrigs, Vol. LI. No. Il. 28 
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Communes of France. The attachment of the common: people 
to the name of Napoleon was plain to every one who knew the 
cheap books and songs which twenty years ago formed the litera- 
ture of the owvriers and the peasantry. They will remember 
the subject of the greater part of them was the first Napoleon. 
One song was an especial favourite, the chorus being— 


“Parlez nous de lui Grandmére, parlez nous de lui,” 


We think, in his objections to the doctrine of equality, the 
Prince underrated the hold it has taken on the French popular 
mind. It has been truly said— 


“Our glory is that the franchises gained by our forefathers have 
secured us an amount of personal freedom that is not to be surpassed 
under any form of Government ; and it is the zealous, patriotic, un- 
selfish love of this freedom, impelling the whole community to rush to 
the legal rescue of the meanest pauper if his chartered personal liberties 
be infringed by those in power, that distinguishes us from all European 
countries ; and I would rather part with every sentiment of liberty we 
possess than this, because with it every other right is attainable. But 
the French people care little for a charter of habeas corpus, else, during 
their many revolutions, when power has descended into the streets, 
why has it not been secured ?—and the liberty of the press, and the right 
of association and public meeting, have been violated by universal suf- 
frage almost as much as by their emperors and kings. That which the 
French really prize, and the English trouble themselves little about, is 
the absence of privileged inequality in their social system. Any viola- 
tion of this principle is resented with all the jealousy which we display 
in matters of individual freedom. It was this spirit which baffled the 
design of Napoleon and Louis XVIIL to found an aristocracy by the 
creation of entails.” * 


We make the following extract from the Prince’s account of 
his conversations with the Emperor, as it gives some information 
on the Italian question, which, so far as we know, was not gene- 
rally known before the publication of this volume :— 


“‘The Emperor said he had two political wishes—the one to see 
Lombardy free from the maladministration of Austria, the other to see 
Poland restored. He wanted to know my views on both these sub- 
jects. As to the first, I declared that nobody wished it more than 
myself, for Austria’s own sake; but there were two things we must 
remember : that Austria can never consent to the one—the establish- 
ment of the principle that separate nationalities gave a right to inde- 
pendence—which would be the death-warrant of the whole monarchy ; 
the other, her military frontier. She could not give up the line of the 
Mincio ; and the campaigns of 1807 and 1809 prove that, if the passes 
of the Tyrol were turned, there is no military position except in the 





* 1793 and 1853.” By the late Richard Cobden, M.P, 
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rear of Vienna. The Emperor objected that this still left a large por- 
tion of Italy in the hands of Austria. I defied him to trace another 
tenable boundary on the map. He replied that if military frontiers 
were an essential point for the existence of States, France had also a 
claim for one. My answer was, that France had the best military 
frontier: her flanks covered by neutral Switzerland and neutral Bel- 
gium. He denied that neutrality was a real protection, as it was rarely 
maintained in time of war. As to Italy, he would be glad if even the 
Milanese only would be freed. I told him Austria herself had in 1848 
offered to give it up in whatever form England pleased, provided she 
would obtain a peace for her in return. Lord Palmerston had refused 
to entertain anything of the kind, insisting upon Austria giving up the 
whole of her Italian kingdom, The Emperor had never heard of this 
before, but called it a capital blunder of policy ” (iii. p. 120). 


Lord Palmerston was wiser than his imperial critic. He fore- 
saw that Austria could not maintain her rule in Italy ; anc had 
Austria in 1848 been guided by his advice, she would have 
escaped the disaster and humiliation of having the whole of her 
Italian provinces wrested from her. The Prince’s estimate of 
the Emperor’s character and prospects appear to us perfectly 
correct. : 


“Upon the whole, the impression which my stay at Boulogne left 
upon me is that naturally the Emperor would, neither at home nor in 
foreign politics, take any violent steps, but that he appears in distress 
for means of governing, and obliged to look about for them from day 
today. Having deprived the people of every active participation in 
the government, and reduced them to mere passive spectators, he is 
bound to keep up the ‘spectacle ;’ and, as at fireworks, whenever a 
pause takes place between the different displays, the public immedi- 
ately grows impatient, and forgets what it has just applauded, and that 
new preparations require time. Still, he appears to be the only man 
who has any hold on France, relying on the ‘nom de Napoleon,’ which 
is the last thing left to a Frenchman’s faith. He said to the Duke of 
Newcastle, ‘ Former Governments tried to reign by the support of per- 
haps one million of the educated classes; I have tried to lay hold of 
the other twenty-nine.’ He is decidedly benevolent and anxious for 
the good of his people, but has, like all rulers before him, a bad 
opinion of their political capacity.” The Prince adds, “I could not 
but contrast the personal interest he took in police reports of suspected 
persons, and in his secret correspondence with private agents, with the 
indolence which prevents the attentive perusal of public documents, or 
even of the newspapers” (iii. pp. 120-122). 


It was what the Prince termed “ distress for means of govern- 
ing” which led the Emperor into the Franco-Austrian war of 
1859, the disastrous expedition to Mexico, and the still more 
disastrous war with Germany, which caused his fall and has- 
tened his death. The result of these confidential communi- 
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cations between the imperial host and his royal guest was the 
formation of that opinion and esteem which three years later 
(August 1857) the Emperor expressed to the Queen : “ Lorsqu’on 
a su apprecier les connaisances variees et le jugement elevé du 
Prince, ou revient d’auprés de lui plus instruit et plus apte a 
faire le bien” (iii. p. 125.) When the Emperor reproached 
M. Walewski, then his ambassador in London, for not preparing 
him to appreciate the Prince, his weight in the councils of 
England, and the influence he exercised, the ambassador de- 
fended himself on the ground that diplomatists at the court of 
St. James’s had few opportunities of becoming well acquainted 
with the Prince, whose extreme reserve, moreover, made any 
attempt to do so very difficult. It was this extreme reserve 
which caused the Prince to be, as the author of “ The Crown 
and the Cabinet ” says, “ universally disliked.” 

Towards the close of 1854 the accounts from the Crimea 
became gloomy, and the Prince wrote Lord Aberdeen urging the 
ballot for the militia—¢.e., compulsory military service, which to 
him, as a German, seemed natural and proper, and which, if he 
had been an Englishman, he would have known to be impossible 
in this country. He urged also several other minor measures, 
and amongst them the obtaining “the power for the crown to 
enlist foreigners.” Mr. Martin says, ‘‘ The Cabinet was opposed 
to the proposal to raise a foreign legion, and to the completion 
of the militia by ballot... . Within a few weeks every one of 
the Prince’s suggestions had to be adopted.” 

Should Mr. Martin so far honour us as to read these lines, 
we will thank him in a note to the next edition of this volume 
to refer us to any Act of Parliament of the present reign author- 
ising the ballot for the militia, or in any form making military 
service compulsory. The proposal for raising a foreign legion 
was unfortunately adopted, and it embroiled us with the United 
States. The Cabinet would have been wiser had they main- 
tained their opposition to the Prince’s interference (iii. pp. 146, 
147). That interference was repeated after the arrival of the 
news of the battle of Inkerman, when the Prince wrote to 
the War Minister and the Commander-in-Chief with suggestions 
which have a disagreeable likeness to commands (iii. pp. 152, 
153). 

The Prince is certainly entitled to the credit of one important 
reform in the War Department which was introduced during the 
Crimean War. The official returns sent home from the Crimea 
were barren of the most essential information as to the number 
of soldiers available and not available for action, the provision 
for their shelter, clothing, and food, the supply of horses, and 
the means of transport. The Government, therefore, did not 
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know on what force they had to depend, nor how their troops 
were to be maintained in an efficient state. The Prince, there- 
fore (on December 21, 1854), wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, 
then at the head of the War Department, to this effect— 


“The want of system and order in our army before Sebastopol, en- 
tailing, as it does, much confusion and positive suffering to our gallant 
troops, as well as painful uncertainty to their well-wishers at home, 
has, as you know, much distressed and occupied me. I know but of 
one remedy, where people are not born with the instinct of method, 
and are prevented by want of time or inclination from writing, and 
that is, an efficient and detailed form of returns to be filled up by 
them. These returns should be framed in such a manner that the 
mere act of filling them up shall compel attention to all the points 
which ought to be brought under the wholesome influence of method, 
and on which the home authorities imperatively require the amplest 
information” (iii. p. 177). 


This letter was accompanied by a “complete scheme of tabu- 
Jated returns,” which it seemed to the Prince would secure the 
information wanted. ‘This scheme was in substance adopted, 
and put in force by Lord Panmure, who soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded the Duke of Newcastle at the War Office, and proved to 
be, in Mr. Martin’s words, “one of the first and most efficient 
steps towards curing the abuses which, during the winter of 
1854-55, caused so much loss and suffering to the English 
forces. The wonder is,” continues Mr. Martin, “that a reform 
of this nature should have been left to emanate from one who 
had no practical experience in war. May not this be read as one 
indication among many, that in designating the Prince for his 
successor at the Horse Guards, the Duke of Wellington had 
acted on a well-founded conviction of His Royal Highness’s 
special fitness for the office ?” (iii. p. 179). 

Whether the Prince, had he consented to succeed the Duke as 
Commander-in-Chief, would have justified the anticipations of his 
admirers, or whether he would have afforded another instance of 
“consensu omnium capax imperii nisi imperasset,’ no one can 
say, but there can be no doubt that the Prince was the “ wire- 
puller” of the War Office. His aim and object was to organise 
what Lord Beaconsfield called “ bloated armaments” in England. 
To the German it seemed a necessity that there should be as 
large a standing army in England as Parliament and the people 
could be induced to bear. In January 1855, the Prince Consort 
set about drawing up a memorandum on the state of the army 
and the reforms it needed. This memorandum is highly ap- 
plauded by military critics. We cannot afford to give this docu- 
ment at length ; its spirit will be seen from the extracts for which 
we can find space. 
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“Whilst other countries, enjoying less liberty than our own, 
and compelled by their Continental position, have kept up large 
standing armies, and employed the forty years (of peace) in con- 
stant application to the organisation and exercise of those armies, 
we have directed our whole ingenuity to devices to reduce ex- 
penditure, and to avoid public attention being drawn to the 
affairs of the army” (iii. p. 185). After “hazarding the opinion 
that our army, as at present organised, can hardly be called 
an army at all,” and that at the signature of the Peace (of 
1815) the army as such was broken up, the Prince continues— 
“All the generals were put on the shelf. All the machinery 
to which it owed its efficiency was done away with, and nothing 
kept but its admirable regimental system, readily acknowledged 
by all the military authorities who are acquainted with it as 
hardly to be surpassed. The cry for economy, and what Lord 
Castlereagh termed ‘an ignorant impatience of taxation,’ forced 
upon successive Governments reduction upon reduction, and 
such a distribution of the remaining troops as to form an apology 
for keeping any at all. In fact, the army has never been 
acknowledged by the nation as a national want, with recognised 
claims to its consideration” (iii. pp. 186, 187). 

In the same spirit he wrote a year later to his uncle, King 
Leopold— 

“ What is bad in the army has been occasioned by the House 
of Commons. It has never been allowed us to have permanent 
generals in the service nor a general staff; and herein lies the 
fault. No army in the world could hold its own as, after all, ours 
has done, if military service as a profession is to culminate in the 
command of a battalion, and if ‘a particular officer for a par- 
ticular job’ is to be appointed merely casually after twenty years 
of other occupations. With all the outcry about reform, I have 
not _ able to make anybody comprehend this” (iii. p. 188, 
note). 

We observe in Mr. Martin’s remarks on the conduct of Earl 
Russell at this time a tendency to disparage that venerable and 
illustrious statesman with reference to the part he took in the 
overthrow of the Aberdeen Ministry (vide iii. pp. 202-207). 
In this respect we suppose that the author reflects the opinions 
of the inspirer of the book. Yet two facts should be borne in 
mind. It was only at the Queen’s personal request that the 
ex-Whig Premier consented to take office under Lord Aberdeen. 
This is proved beyond doubt by the following passage in Lord 
Macaulay’s Journal :— 

“ December 20 (1852).—An eventful day. After breakfast, at the 


Athenwum, I met Senior, who told me he had been at my chambers to 
beg me to go to Lansdowne House ;—that Lord Lansdowne wished to 
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see me before half-past twelve. Iwent, and found him and Lord John 
closeted together. Lord John read us a letter which he had received 
from the Queen ; very good, like all her letters that I have seen. 
She told him that she saw hope of making a strong and durable Govern- 
ment, at once conservative and reforming ; that she had asked Lord 
Aberdeen to form such a Government; that great exertions and sacri- 
fices would be necessary, and that she relied on the patriotism of Lord 
John not to refuse his valuable aid. They asked me what I thought. 
I said that I could improve the Queen’s letter neither in substance or 
in language, and that she had expressed my sentiments to a tittle. 
Then Lord John said that of course he should try to help Lord Aber- 
deen ; but how? There were two ways. He might take the lead of 
the Commons with the Foreign Office, or he might refuse office, and 
give his support from the back benches, I adjured him not to think 
of this last course,* and I argued it with him for a quarter of an hour, 
with, I thought, a great flow of thoughts and words. I was encour- 
aged by Lord Lansdowne, who nodded, smiled, and rubbed his hands 
at everything that I said. I reminded him that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had taken the Foreign Office after having been at the Treasury, 
and I quoted his own pretty speech on the Duke. ‘ You said, Lord 
John, that we could not all win battles of Waterloo; but that we 
might all imitate the old man’s patriotism, sense of duty, and indif- 
ference to selfish interests and vanities when the public welfare was 
concerned ; and now is the time for you to make a sacrifice. Your 
past services and your name gives us a right to expect it.’ He went 
away evidently much impressed by what had been said, and promising 
to consult others, When he was gone, Lord Lansdowne told me that 
I had come just as opportunely as Blucher did at Waterloo.” t 


The other fact we will give in Lord Russell’s own words. 
“Lord Aberdeen always told me that after being Prime Minister 
for a short time he meant to make way for me and give up the 
post. But somehow the moment never came for executing his 
intentions.”t This third volume shows that it is very impro- 
bable the Prince would have allowed the Queen to give her 
sanction to the change. 

Of course the Prince could not interfere with the Cabinet 
and the different departments in the manner and to the extent 
he did without rumours of his interference getting abroad ; and 
as his influence was secretly exercised, he became an object of 
popular suspicion, and he was sometimes thought to be pursuing 
un opposite course to that he was actually taking. Hence arose 





* Lord Macaulay no doubt thought such “an independent support” 
would be according to the well-known definition of an independent mem- 
ber, i.¢., “ Not to be depended upon.” 

t Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. pp. 331, 332. 

+ “ Recollections and Suggestions,” by Earl Russell, p. 232. 
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the suspicion that he was working to frustrate the expedition to 
the Crimea, as to which we learn some curious particulars from 
a memorandum of the Prince’s. 


“The Duke of Newcastle (writes the Prince, 8th March 1855) told 
me yesterday evening that Mr. Roebuck had been with him, and had 
asked him whether he had any objection to being examined.* The 
Duke replied, that he had the strongest on public grounds, thinking it 
most dangerous and injurious to the public service ; but this question 
seemed to have been disposed of between the Government and the 
House of Commons ; on private grounds he was most anxious to be 
examined. Mr. Roebuck, after further conversation, told him that the 
conviction upon the minds of the Committee was daily gaining strength 
that they would be able to discover very little here; that the key to 
many mysteries could only be found at the head-quarters, and that in 
a high quarter there had been a determination that the expedition 
should not succeed, which had been suggested to the head-quarters. 
The Duke said, ‘ Now I must be careful how I talk further with you, 
as I see you are laying the ground for an impeachment, as you can 
only mean me by a high quarter.’ ‘Oh, no!’ answered Mr. Roebuck, 
‘I mean a much higher personage than you; I mean Prince Albert.’ 
The Duke was amazed, and did not know whether to be more astounded 
at the wickedness or the folly of such a belief. He told Mr. Roebuck 
he had a press full of letters from me in the very room where they met, 
and was almost tempted to show him some of them, as they gave con- 
clusive evidence of my intense anxiety for the success of the expedition ; 
and he continued, ‘If, during the time of my official duties I have 
received any suggestions which were more valuable to me than others, 
pond did not come from your friends the Napiers, but from Prince 
Albert.’ 

“Mr. Roebuck said he was very much astonished at what the Duke 
said, and that it had not been his belief only. . . . Mr. Roebuck 
lamented the appointment of Lord Raglan, who was unfit to command 
in the field, and whose services at home would have been most valuable, 
and attributed his appointment to my wish to get rid of him, in order 
to keep Lord Hardinge quite alone, with whom I could do what I 
pleased!! The Duke told him he had selected Lord Raglan, and con- 
ferred with Lord Hardinge upon it long before either the Queen or 
myself had been made acquainted with the fact, and suggested, How 
was it for me to bring about the ruin of the army through the very 
man who must have considered himself injured by me? 

“The Duke asked me whether he could do or say anything that I 
might wish. I replied that I did not see what could be said or done. 
We could not make people either virtuous or wise, and must only 
regret the monstrous degree to which their aberration extended. I 
must rest mainly upon a good conscience, and the belief that during 





* Ie, before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
state of the army in the Crimea. 
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the fifteen years of my connection with this country I had not given a 
human soul the means of imputing to me the want of sincerity or 
patriotism. I myself had the conviction that the Queen and myself 
were perhaps the only two persons in the kingdom who had no other 
interest, thought, or desire than the good, the honour, and the power 
of the country; and this not unnaturally, as no private interests can 
be thought of which could interfere with these considerations. 

“T thought it right to keep this record of what the Duke told me, 
as a proof that the zil/ at least to injure me is never wanting in cer- 
tain circles, and that the gullibility of the public has no bounds” 
(iii. pp. 219-221). 


The Prince’s influence was secret, and therefore mysterious, 
and the public cannot be blamed for gullibility, because, being 
kept in the dark as to his proceedings, they were mistaken as to 
them. After the formation of Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
the Prince, notwithstanding his dislike and distrust of the 
Premier, seems to have acquiesced in the universal feeling, 
which the “Times” of that day thus so well described: “lhe nation, 
guided by an unerring instinct, reposed its confidence in Lord 
Palmerston at a time when no one seemed left to confide in.” 
In the course of the numerous debates on the war, Mr. Gladstone 
urged peace on the terms offered at that time by Russia; the 
Court were very anxious that the remainder of the Peelites should 
not follow his example. ‘The Prince strove to influence the 
other members of that section of politicians through their chief ; 
accordingly he wrote to the “T'ravelled Thane” * this remarkable 
letter (3d June 1855) :-— 


“My Dear Lorp ABERDEEN,—I had sent Colonel Phipps to your 
house to know whether you were in town, and whether it would be 
convenient for you to come here a few minutes before dinner. He has 
not found you at home, and I am therefore compelled to write to you 
upon a subject which would have been much better treated in con- 
versation than it can be in a hurried letter. I mean the line which 
your former friends and colleagues, with the exception of the Duke of 
Newcastle, have. taken about the war question. It has caused the 
Queen and myself great anxiety, both on account of the position of 
public affairs and on their own account. As to the first, any such 
de¢iaration as Mr. Gladstone has made upon Mr. Disraeli’s motion must 
not only weaken us abroad in public estimation, and give a wrong 
opinion as to the determination of the nation to support the Queen in 
the war in which she has been involved, but render all chance of 
obtaining an honourable peace without great fresh sacrifices of blood 
and treasure impossible, by giving new hopes and spirit to the enemy. 

“As to the second, a proceeding which must appear to many as 
unpatriotic in any Englishman, but difficult to explain, even by the 





* “The Travelled Thane—Athenian Aberdeen.”—Byron. 
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most consummate oratory on the part of statesmen, who have, up to a 
very recent period, shared the responsibility of all the measures of the 
war, and that have led to the war, must seriously damage them in 
public estimation. The more so as having been publicly suspected and 
falsely accused by their opponents of having, by their secret hostility 
to the war, led to all the omissions, mistakes, and disasters which 
have attended the last campaign, they now seem to exert themselves 
to prove the truth of these accusations, and (as Americans would say) 
to ‘realise the whole capital of the unpopularity’ attaching to the 
authors of our misfortunes, whom the public has for so long a time 
been vainly endeavouring to discover. 

“ However much on private and personal grounds I grieve for this, 
I must do so still more on the Queen’s behalf, who cannot afford, in 
these times of trial and difficulty, to see the best men in the country 
damaging themselves in its opinion to an extent that seriously i impairs 
their usefulness for the service of the State. 

“‘The whole position reminds me exceedingly of the one taken at 
the time of the Papal Aggression, when also, whether wisely or not, 
the Queen, backed by the national feeling, was at issue with a foreign 
potentate; you all took part with the Pope against the Queen’s 
Government for the sake of peace. And you will remember that 
when Lord John Russell’s Government broke down in 1851, the Queen 
had to go through a fruitless ministerial crisis, which caused many of 
the anomalies from which we are suffering even now, and this chiefly 
on account of the peculiar position in which your party had placed 
itself. 

“T write all this now, because the adjourned debate is to be 
re-opened to-morrow, and I could not reconcile it to myself not to put 
you in possession of all I feel upon this subject, which I know you 
will receive in the same spirit in which it is given.—Ever yours 
truly, ALBERT” (iii. pp. 289-291). 


It is impossible to look at this letter in the same light as if it 
were merely a letter from one statesman to another urging him to 
advise (as does the letter) common friends, out of a selfish regard 
to their own reputations, to abstain from advising Parliament ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment. It is a plain expression 
of a royal wish, and royal wishes are very apt to be taken as 
commands. 'The adjourned debate began on the 4th June, but 
the Prince did not see Lord Aberdeen until the 6th. Whether 
Lord Aberdeen conveyed the royal wish to his political friends 
does not appear; if he did so, it was not complied with, for, 
as Mr, Martin tells us, “ Mr. Sidney Herbert and Sir James 
Graham both spoke in the debate, and strongly advocated a 
cessation of the war on the terms offered by Russia.” 

We turned with interest to this portion of the volume to see 
what Mr. Martin would say as to the Prince’s Trinity House 
speech (1855), which caused so much sensation at the time. The 
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burden of it, every one will remember, was “ Constitutional go- 
vernment is under a heavy trial,” and the whole speech was a 
comparison between constitutional and despotic governments, 
very much to the disadvantage of the former. In truth, the 
Prince, in making this speech, consciously or unconsciously 
acted on one of Single-Speech Hamilton’s maxims, “ When 
you produce an instance to illustrate, let the instance 
itself be invidious as well as illustratory.”* We find 
little said about the discussion caused by this speech, and Mr. 
Martin, as his defence of it, adopts an article which appeared 
in the “Spectator,” of that day, written in the usual eclectic 
style of that journal. The fallacy of the speech lay in the 
assumption that constitutional government was then for the 
first time undergoing the trial of war. Constitutional govern- 
ment had been exposed, with short intervals, from 1793 to 
1815 to a far heavier trial than that to which it was ex- 
posed in 1855, and came out of it, not only unharmed, but 
triumphant. There was no occasion, therefore, for this solemn 
warning from the chair of the Trinity House. The Prince was, 
of course, quite satisfied both with his speech and its reception. 
He sent a copy of it to his “ venerable mentor at Coburg,” with a 
letter, saying it had “attracted much attention, and produced 
that decided impression which truth alone is able to produce.” 
Stockmar, of course, replied “ that the speech was full of matter 
and well-timed,” but even he could not avoid this criticism : 
“Let me add, that I miss in the speech a saving clause which 
should by anticipation meet the charge that the Prince, because 
of the disadvantages of the constitutional system, is at heart in- 
clined to award the preference to the despotic form of govern- 
ment.” The Prince replied, “ I am delighted that you like my 
speech. The reproach that I omitted a saving clause is quite 
just. There it was upon the paper, but it did not flow (why I 
know not) from the lips.” We will venture to supply a reason ; 
the saving clause was not the subject on which the speaker was 
a0} anxious to impress his views on his hearers (iii. pp. 296- 
01). 

Most men would have been satisfied with the supervision of 
the expedition to the Crimea; but the restless Prince, though 
complaining of “ being quite exhausted by the heat and by wind- 
ing up the affairs of the season,” engaged in a work of superero- 
gation ; for an entry in his diary for July 4th records that, in 
concert with the sub-dean of Westminster, Lord John Thynne, 
he had drawn up a plan for the renioval of Westminster School 
Into the country, pulling down all the old buildings connected 





* “ Parliamentary Logic,” p. 2. 
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with it, and throwing open the ground adjoining the Abbey as a 
park to the public” (iii. p. 304). Fortunately this piece of vandal- 
ism found no favour or support, even if it was known to others 
than its concoctors. London is not so rich in old buildings that 
it could afford to lose those of Westminster School with all its 
historic and personal associations. 

We pass over the accounts, interesting as they are, of the 
interchange of visits between the sovereigns of England and 
France, as they contain little that is personal and peculiar to 
the Prince. We extract, however, from one of his letters to 
~ Duchess of Kent his brief account of the royal visit to 

aris :— 


“T shall say little about Paris, as I want to keep your curiosity alive 
for all that will have to be told you by word of mouth. You can then 
ask, too, about the points most interesting to yourself. The whole 
journey has been ‘a perfect success,’ and has been unmistakably 
watched over and favoured by Heaven, and there is not the smallest 
circumstance I can think of which I would have wished otherwise. 
Victoria bore the great fatigue remarkably well, and won the hearts of 
all by her endeavours to make herself agreeable to the people. I am 
bound to praise the children* greatly. They behaved extremely well, 
and pleased everybody. The task was no easy one for them, but they 
discharged it without embarrassment and with natural simplicity. I 
have found the black shawl, and purpose laying it at your feet at Aber- 
geldie, but not in the mud, as Sir Walter Raleigh did his cloak.” 


To another correspondent he writes on the same subject :— 


“‘ We have been received everywhere with incredible enthusiasm, and 
cannot say enough of the kindness of the Emperor and Empress. We 
anticipate the best results from this visit, foremost among which must 
be the persistent prosecution of the war, which to you will scarcely 
appear in so advantageous a light” (iii. pp. 356, 357). 


The Duke of Newcastle, then (September 1855) in the Crimea, 
wrote to Lord Clarendon a letter in which he had “no good 
word to say of any of the armies, except that of the Sardinians 
under General La Marmora.” ‘This letter, by request of its 
writer, was forwarded to the Queen. The Prince, on her 
Majesty’s behalf, returned it to Lord Clarendon, with a letter 
containing these characteristic remarks :— 


“The contrast which the Duke establishes between the Sardinian 
army and ours is most unfair. . . . It has not done a day’s work in 
the trenches, and but for the 16th (or the Tischernajer) would not have 
heard a shot fired. . . . However, all accounts agree in representing 
the Sardinians as very fine troops. They have the inestimable advan- 





* The Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal. 
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tage that they are commanded, like ours, by gentlemen ; but have the 
great advantage over us that these gentlemen put the soldier above the 
gentleman, whilst from our constitutional history and national habits 
the soldier is disliked—the officer almost seeks to excuse himself for 
being an officer by assuming as unsoldierlike a garment and manner as 
he possibly can. The Sardinians would speak of a soldier-like gentle- 
man (the impression La Marmora made upon the Duke), whilst we 
speak of a gentleman-like officer, like General Estcourt, Lord Burghersh, 
&e,, &c. All our civilian interference, now the increasing fashion, 
necessarily must tend to increase this evil, which may finally cause the 
ruin of our army ” (iii. pp. 366, 367). 


We turn to a subject from which political feelings are absent. 
September 1855 witnessed the betrothal of the Princess Royal 
to the Prince Frederick-William of Prussia. The Prince 
hastened to inform Stockmar of the event, on which the old man 
had long since set his heart :— 


“ Now for the bonne bouche. The event you are interested in reached 
an active stage this morning after breakfast. The young man laid his 
proposal before us, with the permission of his parents and of the King. 
We accepted it for ourselves, but requested him to hold it in suspense 
as regards the other party till after her confirmation. Till then all the 
simple unconstraint of girlhood is to continue undisturbed. In the 
spring the young man wishes to make his offer to herself, and possibly 
to come to us along with his parents and his engaged sister. The 
seventeenth birthday is to have elapsed before the actual marriage is 
thought of, and this therefore will not come off till the following spring. 

“The secret is to be kept tant bien que mal. The parents and the 
King being informed of the true state of the case forthwith—namely, 
that we, the parents and the young man, are under a pledge, so far as 
such pledge is possible, and that the young lady herself is to be asked 
after her confirmation. In the meantime there will be much to dis- 
cuss ; and I would entreat of you to come to us soon, that we may talk 
over matters face to face, and hear what you have to advise. The 
young gentleman is to leave us again on the 28th. In this matter he 
placed himself at our disposal, and I suggested fourteen days as not 
too long and not too short for a visit of the kind. I have been much 
pleased with him. His chief prominent qualities are great straight- 
forwardness, frankness, and honesty. He appears to be free from pre- 
judices, and pre-eminently well-intentioned ; he speaks of himself as 
personally greatly attracted by Vicky. That she will have no objec- 
tion to make I regard as probable.” 


From another letter to Stockmar we learn that the serene 
elevation of royalty does not exempt its possessors from the 
feelings and weaknesses common-to mothers on such occa- 
sions :—“ Victoria is greatly excited, still all goes smoothly and 
prudently. The Prince is really in love, and the little lady does 
her best to please him.” “ Ou devine ceux qui vous aiment,” 
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wrote the Emperor of the French to the Prince a few weeks be- 
fore this time, and the saying soon received an illustration. he 
secret was not kept; and on the 29th September the betrothal 
took place. 


“The Princess manifested towards Fritz and ourselves,” writes the 
Prince to Stockmar, ‘‘the most childlike simplicity and candour and 
the best feeling. The young people are ardently in love with one 
another, and the purity, innocence, and unselfishness of the young man 
have been on his part equally touching. . . . Abundance of tears were 
shed. While deep, visible revolutions in the emotional natures of the 
two young people and of the mother were taking place, by which they 
were personally agitated, my feeling was rather one of cheerful satis- 
faction and gratitude to God for bringing across our path so much 
that was noble and good, where it may—nay, must—conduce to the 
happiness for life of those whom He has endowed with those qualities, 
and who are in themselves so dear to me.” 


This letter enclosed one to Stockmar from the Princess herself, 
‘in which (to quote the Prince’s words), the child finds vent for 
her own feelings.” The love affairs of his daughter did not 
divert the Prince’s mind from the Crimea. ‘ At Sebastopol (he 
adds) our generals appear to be suffering under a remarkable 
lack of brains. There are good builders there, at any rate, for our 
people are unable to make a breach anywhere ” (iii. pp. 370-373). 

The secrecy of the Prince’s influence and the indefinite cha- 
racter of his position caused any proceedings attributed to him 
to be regarded with suspicion and distrust. The news of thie 
engagement got abroad. Prussia was at that time not popular 
with the war party in “ingland on account of her firmly main- 
tained neutrality. The “Times,” then the organ of that party, 
came out with an article designated by the Prince to Stockmar 
as “at once truly scandalous in itself and degrading to the 
country.” It certainly showed no statesmanlike foresight, for it 
spoke of Prussia “as a paltry German dynasty, which could not 
survive the downfall of Russian influence,” and asked the Eng- 
lish people to contemplate the probability of their Princess 
becoming anti-English in feeling, and being sent back to them 
at no distant date as an exile and a fugitive.” Mr. Martin 
says, and we are disposed to agree with him, “that under cover 
of this attack on Prussia, a blow was really intended to be struck 
at the Prince Consort, the insinuation being, “ that in sanctioning 
this alliance, the Prince was giving proof of his sympathies with 
the despotic dynasties of the Continent, and of Russia in par- 
ticular.” With the Prince’s Trinity House speech, with the 
“saving clause” unfortunately omitted, fresh in their memories, 
and in the then state of the relations between Prussia and 
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Russia, these suspicions on the part of the press and the public 
were not unjustifiable. 

The lamentable incompetence of Sir James Simpson rendered 
it necessary to appoint another commander-in-chief of the army 
in the Crimea. The Prince conceived the plan of subdividing 
“the army into two corps d’armée, each under the command of 
a senior officer of high position, and subject to the general con- 
trol of the Commander-in-Chief.” ‘The balance of opinion, as the 
Prince knew (writes Mr. Martin), “was in favour of the ap- 
pointment of Sir William Codrington as General Simpson’s suc- 
cessor, but he was junior to three generals, each of whom 
might aspire to the office. Something must be done to con- 
ciliate their feelings, and the Prince thought that they might be 
reconciled to his being placed over their heads if two of their 
number were appointed to the command of the proposed corps 
darmée.” The Cabinet, when the matter was brought before 
them, arrived at the same determination. “I have only to say,” 
wrote Lord Palmerston to the Prince, “that I and all the other 
members of the Cabinet feel greatly obliged to your Royal 
Highness for having suggested an arrangement which had not 
occurred to any of us, but which, when proposed and explained, 
at once obtained the assent of all those whose duty it was to 
take it into consideration.” 

The history of this transaction, as told by Mr. Martin, should 
be compared with the account given at the time. It emanated 
from Ministerial sources, and the belief in its correctness was 
widespread. It tallies also with what we know of the Prince’s 
ideas and opinions, and we think it may be read between the 
lines of Mr. Martin’s narrative. One of the two generals whom 
it. was necessary to pass over, in order to fulfil the Prince’s wish 
of promoting Sir William Codrington to be commander-in-chief, 
was Sir Colin Campbell. Sir Colin Campbell had not yet won 
for himself the title of the “Saviour of British rule in India,” 
but he was already a distinguished soldier. Sir William Cod- 
rington was colonel of one of the regiments of the Household 
Brigade, and nothing more, but he was “a gentleman.” Sir 
Colin, it is well known, was of very humble origin. From the 
Prince’s comparison of the Sardinian with the English army, 
and his instructions to the Duke of Cambridge on his promotion 
to be Commander-in-Chief as to the appointment of officers, “ get 
gentlemen with a gentleman’s education from the public schools ” 
(iii. p. 514), we know that he thought to be a gentleman was a 
far more necessary qualification for a Commander-in-Chief than 
military skill or experience. The Guardsman was therefore 
selected, and the soldier his senior passed over. It was said at 
the time that the pretence put forward for the slight to Sir Colin 
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was that he was ignorant of French, the falseness of which he 
exposed by holding at one of Lady Palmerston’s assemblies a 
long conversation in that language with the French ambassador. 
It was also said that Sir Colin felt severely the slight put 
on him, and expressed his feelings to the Commander-in-Chief 
(Lord Hardinge), and that it was only at the earnest personal 
entreaty of the Queen that he went out again to the Crimea. 
This is confirmed by a statement in the “ Life,’ founded on a 
letter from the Queen to Lord Hardinge, that the Queen saw Sir 
Colin, and having stated how much she wished that his valu- 
able services should not be lost in the Crimea, he replied, that 
he would return immediately, “for that if the Queen wished it, 
he was ready to serve under a corporal ” (iii. p. 381 note). To the 
Crimea Sir Colin returned, and, to quote the words of his bio- 
graphy in the “ Times,” “The Crimean war left him standing 
at his proper level, above the carpet-knights or court favourites 
who had subsided into their proper obscurity.” If the history 
of this appointment we have given be correct, and we have no 
doubt that it is, the undistinguished part played by England 
at the close of the Crimean War is owing tothe Prince’s unfortu- 
nate selection of the British Commander-in-Chief. 

Amidst all his public business the Prince could find time to 
superintend the education of his eldest daughter. “I am giving 
Vicky,” he writes to Stockmar, “every evening an hour for 
conversation, in which our chief topic is history; she knows a 
great deal. I also give her subjects which she works out for me. 
Her intellect is quick, and thoroughly sound in its operations” 
(iii. p. 385).* To the same alter ego he sends a copy of his address 
on occasion of his laying the first stone of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, with a remark which shows that he never 
was really at home amongst us, and in his heart despised the 
English people. “I hope for your approval, which I care for 
much more than for that of our unsophisticated public.” Stock- 
mar replied in the same spirit. ‘lhe speech at Birmingham 
pleased me much. It seems to me to touch on every essential 
point. The ‘Times’ has dispatched it sneeringly; never 
mind ” (iii. p. 392). In one of his letters to Stockmar, the Prince 
writes, “ The things of all sorts that are laid on our shoulders, 
z.¢., on mine, are not to be told. People feel that a certain power 
exists which has not thrust itself ostentatiously forward, and 
therefore they fancy it must be doing harm, even although the 
results of what it does must all be admitted to be good. The 
logic of their inference is not very sound.” ‘his is not a 
logical statement of the position. The people felt that a certain 





* See also the Prince’s letter to Prince Frederick-William at p. 388. 
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power existed and was at work, but as to how it was working they 
were kept completely in the dark. “Qui ambulat in tenebris 
nescit quo vadit.” ‘I'hey were not to be blamed if they mistook 
the direction taken by this secret power, and sometimes attributed 
evil results to it when they should have attributed good or none 
at all. 

In this same letter the Prince gives an instance of this mis- 
understanding of his proceedings. “The peers have carried 
their motion against the prerogative of the Crown [exercised in 
the creation of a life peer], and the idea that J intended to bring 
Lords Playfair, Babbage, and Murchison into the Upper House 
has served as one of the principal inducements to that result” 
(iii. p. 456). If this notion, whether founded or unfounded, was 
the inducement to the Lords to resist the creation of life peerages, 
and not the avowed and all-sufficient reason of its being wholly 
unwarranted by law or precedent, it must have been no doubt a 
vexation to the Prince, but then such vexations were the inevit- 
able result of the position which he had chosen to make for him- 
self as the Queen’s permanent and secret, and therefore irrespon- 
sible, Minister.* ‘lo the same sympathising mind the Prince 
confides his opinion. ‘‘ Here (March 1856) the House of Com- 
mons and the press vie with each other in follies of every 
description, and all real power of resistance seems for the moment 
to have vanished.” Stockmar’s influence continued unimpaired, 
if it did not even increase. “Our justification,” writes the Prince 
to him on 3d September 1856, “for inviting and beseeching 
you again and again to come to us is strengthened by everything 
you say in your letter, for it is only too true that no clear, com- 
prehensive, practical understanding can be arrived at through 
letters, which, on the contrary, perplex, confuse, and do harm ; 
that we have before us great, important, and grave matters to 
discuss, requiring the most deliberate and tactical treatment, 
which can only be based upon the most direct and explicit know- 
ledge of facts” (iii. p. 508). That Stockmar meant to do well, 
and advise his illustrious clients to the best of his judgment, we 
believe. But his theory of the English Government, of which, 
though he wrote and spoke so confidently, he was thoroughly 
ignorant, was the personal rule of the sovereign and the repres- 
sion of parliamentary power. No courtier of the second French 
Empire could write or speak more bitterly of the “virus of 





* The editor of the authorised edition of the “Speeches and Addresses 
of the Prince Consort ” says that the “ Prince had all the responsibilities 
of office without having a distinct office to fill.” It would be more cor- 
rect to say that the Prince assumed all the duties of office without the 
Tesponsibility to Parliament and the public which is inseparable from the 
Position of a constitutional Minister. 

[Vol. CLIX. No. CCX VI.}—New Serius, Vol. LIII. No. II. 2F 
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parliamentaryism” than did Stockmar. What Macaulay says 
of Temple holds equally good as to him. “He had never sat 
in the English Parliament, and therefore regarded it with none 
of the predilection which men naturally feel for a body to which 
they belong, and for a theatre on which their own talents have 
been advantageously displayed.” “Like ''emple, he would have 
placed the Crown and the Parliament nearly in the same relative 
position in which they had stood in the reign of Elizabeth ;” and 
his letter of advice to the Prince, to which we referred at the 
commencement of this paper, is in the very spirit of Clarendon’s 
counsel to Charles II. He told the King, as he himself says, 
“that he could not be too indulgent in the defence of the 
privileges of Parliament, and that he hoped he would never 
violate any of them; but he desired him to be equally solicitous 
to prevent the excesses in Parliament, and not to suffer them to 
extend their jurisdiction to cases they have nothing to do with, 
and that to restrain them within their proper bounds and limits 
is as necessary as it is to preserve them from being invaded.” * 

Now that we know the Sovereign, during the greater part of her 
reign, was in the hands of two secret advisers, each having high 
prerogative views, it must strike every one as being equally re- 
markable and fortunate that throughout the reign there has 
been no collision between the Crown and the Houses. 

The volume closes with the end of the year 1856. We must 
defer till the completion of the work, when we shall have the 
Prince’s whole career before us, any attempt to give an estimate 
of him as a statesman. 

In parting, for a time only we hope, with Mr. Martin, we will 
venture to give him a word of caution. If the story of the re- 
maining five years of the Prince’s life is to be told in the same 
manner as the story of the two years which this volume tells; if 
the history of the Indian Mutiny, the war of 1859, the rise of 
Italian independence, and the outbreak of the slave-owners’ 
revolt in America, is to be treated at the same length as that 
of the Crimean War is in the volume before us,—it will take 
not one, but two, or possibly more, volumes to complete the 
work; and it will run the risk of becoming one of those bio- 
graphies in which, as has been well said, “ the memory of the 
just is destined to perish.” 





* Vide Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Sir W. Temple, p. 446, Edinb, 1874. 
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Art. VII.—Rvss1An AGGRESSION AND THE Duty oF 
EUROPE. 


. Speeches on Questions of Public Policy. By RicHarp CospEn, 
M.P. Edited by Jonn Bricut and James E. THorotp 
Rogers. London. 1878. 

. Russia, Turkey, and England. By Ricnarp Cospen. Re- 
printed from “The Political Writings of Richard Cobden.” 
London, Paris, and New York. 1876. 

3. What Next and Next? By Ricuarp Cospen, Esq., M.P. 
London. 1856. 

. Count Pozzo di Borgo’s Despatch of November 28, 1828. 

5. The ‘ Mukhbir.” London and Paris. 1867-68. 

). Lhe Thirty-Six Articles of the Bulgarian Apostles and Dele- 
gates, 1876. 

. Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade. 
By AtGerRNon Cuartes Swinsurne. London. 1876. 

. The Anti-Turkish Crusade: A Review of a Recent Agitation ; 
with Reflections on the Eastern Question. By GrorGe JULIAN 
Harney. Boston, U.S.A. 1876. 

. Despatches of Lieutenant Mansfield and Lord A. Loftus on the 
Treatment of the Greek Uniates by the Russian Government. 
1871-76. 

10. Russia. By M. E. Grant Durr, M.P., in “The Nineteenth 
Century.” London. 1876. 

11. An Address on the Eastern Question. By ALGERNOoN Bortu- 
wick. London. 1878. 

12. The Twenty-Nine Articles of the Peace Preliminaries of 
San Stefano. 


[HE name of Richard Cobden is justly held in high honour as 
+ that of a zealous champion of progress, who successfully 
worked on questions of political economy and internal reform. 
His title of fame will, in this respect, remain a lasting one. 
More open to doubt is the soundness of some of his views on 
foreign affairs. As to the special attempt to set him up, retro- 
spectively, as a guide in matters relating to Russian encroach- 
ment, it would be difficult to conceive a less commendable pro- 
cedure—one more calculated to do harm to his renown as a 
statesman and as a friend of freedom. Least of all is that earliest 
pamphlet of his to be recommended which first brought him into 
notoriety, and but for which, as he said some twelve years later, 
he “must have been a thrifty, painstaking calico-printer to 
this day.” ‘he pamphlet, originally published in 1836, and re- 
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published in 1876, was virtually an apology of Muscovite state- 
craft. Its contents, strangely jarring upon the Liberal creed, 
could not but gladden the heart of one of the most relentless 
tyrants, and fill with sorrow all well-wishers of the downtrodden 
nations whom the Czar kept manacled in his vast prison-house. 

A Liberal in home affairs, Cobden went so far in his pro- 
Russian advocacy as to assert that in destroying the independence 
of Poland, Czardom had “a better title than that of the sword,” 
and that philanthropic authors and speakers had palmed the 
“clamour of fine sentiments” upon the “ much-abused public 
mind!” Equally surprising was his inconsistency as a free- 
trader when the political schemes of Russian autocracy were at 
issue. He neither took heed of the extension of the almost 
prohibitive commercial system of Russia over the Polish pro- 
vinces, nor of the actual, and the even greater prospective, loss, 
which the establishment of the Czar’s dominion over Turkey 
would similarly entail upon England.* When he came to speak 
of the danger of the huge Northern despotism to European secu- 
rity, he indulged in language which can scarcely be called serious. 
Acknowledging that the Muscovite Empire “comprises one-half 
of Europe and one-third of Asia” (which latter proportion has 
rather increased since 1836), and that, “ruling over eighty 
different nations or tribes, the Autocrat of all the Russias claims 
the allegiance of people of every variety of race, tongue, and 
religion,’ Mr. Cobden gaily asserted that even four counties of 
England—namely, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Stafford- 
shire—could at any moment “combat with success the whole Rus- 
sian Empire!” On another occasion he jocosely said Russia 
could be crumpled up like a piece of brown paper ! 

But whilst thus making light of a public danger which think- 
ing statesmen of all parties and creeds had felt for a long time 
past, the apologist of the Court of St. Petersburg hastened to 
add that, “ Were Russia to seize upon the capital of Turkey, the 
consequences would not, at least, be less favourable to humanity 
and civilisation than those which succeeded to her conquests on 
the Gulf of Finland a century ago.” ‘Truly an enormous state- 
ment! Well may we ask whether Richard Cobden, when, at the 
age of thirty-two, he penned that sentence, was so unacquainted 
with history as not to know that Russian conquests in the direc- 
tion of the North and the West were taken from countries far 





* The exports of this country to Russia amounted of late years to about 
£12,000,000 ; the imports from thence to about £21,000,000. The exports 
to the Ottoman Empire (comprising its vassal states, Roumania and 
Egypt) amounted to upwards of £12,000,000 ; the imports from thence to 
about £17,000,000. The population of Russia is 86,000,000; that of the 
Ottoman Empire about 30,000,000, or less. 
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higher civilised, and far freer, than semi-Tatar Muscovy; and 
that, moreover, the result of her encroachments was to create a 
reactionary incubus upon the popular development of Central 
and Northern Europe. In order to show, however, with what 
carelessness a man usually mindful of figures and facts could 
write when he treated of Eastern and Russian affairs, we need 
only point out that, in the same deplorable pamphlet which was 
reissued lately, he places Wallachia and Moldavia “on the 
right (ste) bank of the Danube.” 

For justice’ sake it must be owned that Richard Cobden, in 
later years, now and then uttered a word of warning against, and 
indignant detestation of, Muscovite tyranny. In December 1849, 
after the overthrow of Hungarian independence and freedom by 
a Cossack invasion, he said at Leeds: —‘‘ Where do we look for the 
black gathering cloud of war? Where do we see it rising ? 
Why, from the despotism of the North, where one man wields 
the destinies of 40,000,000 serfs.” Again, we personally re- 
member that in a speech at the “ London Tavern,” when Kossuth 
was presented with a testimonial from the working-men of Eng- 
land, Mr. Cobden took occasion to deliver himself in similar 
strains against the power which had crushed Hungarian rights. 
We do not find that speech in the edition before us. Upon the 
whole, however, he, on all decisive occasions, acted, with regard 
to Russia, in a manner entirely at variance with the feelings of 
the nation at large, and more especially of the Liberal and 
Radical parties here and abroad. Yet his teachings, combined 
with those of the Peace Society, and with the half-hearted con- 
duct of the party of Lord Aberdeen, were looked upon by the 
Emperor Nicholas as the outcome of the opinion of the great 
mass of the English people. 

Fortunately, this calculation was an erroneous one. Had that 
stern tyrant not been defeated, there would be no emancipated 
serfs to-day in Russia. Hungary, still more pressed upon by 
Cossacks and Bashkirs, would not have been able under Deak’s 
efforts to recover her self-government. Garibaldi could not have 
struck out successfully against Bourbon rule, which had always 
heen propped up by Russian influence, and which even Alexander 
II. in 1860 still sought to shelter by trying to bring about a 
European intervention. Germany, whose dynasties had, with 
the short interval of the Revolution of 1848-49, yielded to the 
counsels and intrigues from St. Petersburg, could not have 
achieved whatever she possesses now of national unity and com- 
mon parliamentary institutions, In short, had Russia, in 1853- 
56, been triumphant, Europe at large would have become rather 
more Cossack than more free. 

The defeat of the Czar in the Crimean War wrought the 
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salutary change. A fresh defeat in the war just concluded 
would have had equally beneficent results. It would have given 
free scope to the aspirations for the introduction of parliamen- 
tary. government in Russia. On his accession, Alexander II. 
had already some difficulty in smothering the corresponding 
demands for a duma. After his several reverses at Plevna, the 
desire for representative institutions showed themselves once 
more in so uncomfortable a manner—even by the presentation 
of a memorandum at headquarters—that he was actually unable 
during several months to leave Gorni Studen for Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. Osman Pasha, the heroic defender of a country 
which, before the outbreak of the war, had introduced _parlia- 
mentary government, had first to be vanquished ere the Russian 
despot could dare to go back to his own country. Thus the 
death-groans of thousands of Turkish wounded and prisoners, 
who were left to rot and to starve at Plevna, whilst the Czar 
caroused with his staff in the captured town, gave a fresh life- 
lease to unreformed despotic rule in Russia, And all history 
proves that, when the favourable moment is once passed, a 
nation which might have limited a monarch’s autocratic power 
usually pays for the lost opportunity by a long period of con- 
tinued degradation. 

We owe it mainly to Mr. Gladstone, and to those who worked 
with and followed him, that things did turn out as they have 
done until now. Unlike Richard Cobden, Mr. Gladstone had 
not the excuse of having taken the part of Russia from the very 
beginning of his career. On the contrary, he had to unsay and 
to undo what he had said and done during the greater part of 
his life. Out of office, he suddenly broke with the principles 
which he had maintained in the Crimean War, solemnly re- 
affirmed in 1871, and upheld to the last day of his administra- 
tion. ‘hanks to Mr. Gladstone’s teachings, as well as to the 
wild but persistent utterances of Mr. E, A. Freeman and the 
Rev. Mr. Malcolm M‘Coll, public opinion was so shaken for a 
while from its basis, that the Czar could muster courage to 
destroy the work for which 50,000 Englishmen had lost their 
lives, and a hundred million pounds sterling had been spent. 

The study of political psychology is always actively pursued 
in the councils of a Power whose ambitious schemes are as often 
promoted by Macchiavellian intrigue as by brute force. For 
fully two years Russia masked the object she was driving at by 
got-up insurrections and local wars on Turkish soil. Herze- 
govinian insurgents, Montenegrin raiders, Servian militiamen, 
and lastly Russian ‘volunteers,’ were in turn used for the 
deception of Europe. This game began in summer 1875. In 
December 1876 the so-called National Conference met at St. 
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James's Hall. Then followed the Conference at Constantinople, 
when Russia sought to gain the co-operation of Europe for 
“coercing” Turkey into compliance with a plan which aimed at 
dissolving the Ottoman Empire, and laying the basis for a future 
renewed Russian intervention. No heed was taken of Turkish 
parliamentary reform. ‘lhe most autocratic ruler, the harshest 
oppressor of nationalities, the persecutor of dissenting creeds, 
unblushingly asserted himself to be the chosen vessel of regener- 
ation in Turkey. Can we wonder that Ottoman statesmen, 
taking their stand on a Magna Charta wrested through popular 
risings from successive Sultans, should have indignantly refused 
to yield to the hypocritical demands of that foreign despot ? 

Still, it was only in the middle of 1877, after pamphlets about 
“Bulgarian Horrors” and “Lessons in Massacre” had been 
plentifully issued, and the attitude of Lords Derby, Salisbury, 
and Carnarvon had further shown a division in the Councils of 
England, that Alexander II. dared taking the decisive step. At 
last he thought he was sure of England being so disunited that 
no alliance could be formed between her and Austria-Hungary,* 
and that he might with safety violate the autonomy of Roumania, 
in spite of treaties solemnly sworn to, So the Russian army was 
mobilised and war declared. Henceforth Bosnia and the Her- 
zegovina vanished into the background. The got-up, rouble- 
paid insurrections there had done their duty; this particular 
device of enlisting popular sympathies was therefore abandoned. 

The victory won by the Czar, under the greatest difficulties, in 
this unprovoked and most cruelly sanguinary war of aggression— 
for which he mendaciously pretended to have received a Euro- 
pean mandate !—is the worst result that could have happened for 
the Russian nation itself. ‘‘ Parliamentary government as in 
‘Turkey ” could not have been refused by a vanquished Autocrat 
to his dissatisfied subjects. ‘Triumphant, he compels the Sultan 
to dismiss his Parliament; confirms in Russia arbitrary rule 
itself; and, by the creation and enlargement of vassal States, as 
well as by downright annexations, spreads farther the blighting 
shadow of his own tyrannic power in Europe and in Asia. Thus 
the Czar’s victories are the defeats of freedom. 

The Peace Preliminaries, so far as they are known, show this 





* “Much has recently been said against Austria by Liberal speakers, 
Task your leave to say a few words upon the other side. . . . It is no 
exaggeration to say that a revolution has taken place since 1867 in the 
countries governed by the House of Hapsburg, and that whereas no country 
was formerly more justly odious to the Liberal of whatever country or 
shade of opinion, no country, taken as a whole, except England, enjoys 
more fully at the present moment the advantages of civil and religious 
liberty. “Austria is dead : Austria-Hungary lives.”—LorpD Epmonp Fitz- 
MAURICE, in the “ Daily News” of February 26, 1878. 
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clearly enough. With a studied secretiveness most insulting to 
all Europe, and more specially to the Treaty Powers of 1856, 
Alexander II. has kept governments and nations in the dark as 
to his negotiations with the envoys of the Porte, whom the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas dragged along with him for. weeks like 
prisoners of war. Day by day English Ministers had to hide their 
diminished heads before parliamentary inquirers, and to confess in 
a shame-faced whisper that they were “still without any official 
information.” When at last, after a tantalising suspense, the 
facts came out through the Czar’s contemptuous condescension, 
the Treaty was found to be the acme of arrogance. 

Roumania, which the noble-minded and unselfish Russian 
Emperor forced into the war—solemnly promising, through 
Prince Gortschakoff, to M. Bratiano, that “no retrocession of 
Bessarabian territory will be exacted”—he now simply means 
to rob. “Not wishing to annex territory,” the Czar asks for 
his pound of Rouman flesh, The Parliament at Bucharest have 
brought out this particular perfidy in all its hideous glare. We 
may easily conclude therefrom what will be the result of other 
acts of “deliverance ” on the part of Alexander II. 

By conferring seaports upon Montenegro and the new Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria, he clearly seeks to obtain, in an indirect way, 
the much-longed-for naval stations for his war-fleet in the Adri- 
atic and the Augean Sea. As to Bulgaria itself, a glance at the map 
will show that this co-called Slavonian State is destined, under a 
prolonged Russian garrison and protectorate, to be made serviceable 
to the Czar’s policy in four directions.* By being extended far be- 
yond its ethnographical limits, Bulgaria is to press upon, and 80 
to stifle, the remnant of Turkish independence at Constantinople. 
Again, it is to exercise Slavonian pressure from the south upon 
Roumania—to crush that Latin-speaking country, as it were, be- 
tween two Russian grinding-stones. Thirdly, Bulgaria is to act 
as a lever of territorial disintegration upon Hungary, by attract- 
ing the Slav tribes which are ranged round the Magyar centre. 
Fourthly, it is to weigh heavily upon Greece, to cut her off from 
the possibility of further expansion towards Byzantium. In 
this way, Great Bulgaria will be nothing but a Minor Russia. 





* “The Russian troops will occupy the country, and lend armed inter- 
vention to the (Russian) Commissary in case of need. This occupation 
will be limited to an approximate period of two years, The Russian effec- 
tive army of occupation, consisting of six divisions of infantry and two of 
cavalry, which will remain in Bulgaria after the evacuation of Turkey by 
the Imperial army, will not exceed fifty thousand men, and shall be main- 
tained at the expense of the country. The Russian troops in Bulgaria will 
preserve communications with Russia, not only vid Rouwmania, but also 
through the ports on the Black Sea, Varna, and Bourghas, where the neces- 
7! aaa may be organised for the duration of the occupation.” —ART. 
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Instead of serving the idea of nationality, it will be a disturbing 
force for the existence and the growth of surrounding nations 
of far higher development and culture. So much for the Czar’s 
liberation schemes. 

As to the proposed annexations in Armenia and on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, they are introduced by a sort of low 
cunning, under cover of an indemnity to be paid by Turkey, 
which is fixed at 1,410,000,000 roubles—1,100,000 of which are 
“represented by cessions of territory in Asia!” Batoum, Arda- 
han, Kars, Bayazid, and the territory as far as the Soghanli Dagh, 
are all to be swept into the Russian fold. If these cessions are 
allowed to take place, they so clearly threaten to bring Persia into 
the Cossack grasp, and thus to endanger English interests in 
the East, that it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon that part of 
the Peace Preliminaries. 

Professor Fawcett—who, we regret to say, has occasionally out- 
vied even Mr. Gladstone in his pro-Russian zeal—declared in a 
recent speech at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, that “this is great and 
glorious news,” and that these terms of peace are “so moderate ” 
that he could not see “how the most perverse ingenuity can dis- 
cover that the interests of England are menaced by them.” We 
wonder at this all the more because Mr. Fawcett takes great in- 
terest in the future of India. He also said there could be ‘‘ no 
greater mistake in politics than to be always looking about for 
motives.” For all that, he himself immediately proceeded to in- 
quire into the motives of those who at present exhibit such “new- 
born zeal for Poland.” We would, however, remind him that men 
of the most different parties and creeds in England have for a long 
time shown great zeal for Poland--some of the Tories included. 
It is, therefore, historically not correct to say that the zeal is 
quite a “ new-born” one, even on that side. When the member 
for Hackney is astonished at the extraordinary moderation of the 
Russian terms, we may well ask whether he had expected the 
Czar to annex the whole of Turkey at once? 

With regard to the idea'that it is a mistake to look about for 
“motives” in a war of aggression, waged by a Power which in- 
cessantly aims at aggrandisement, whilst maintaining an iron 
tyranny at home, we are compelled to dissent from a doctrine 
that makes matters rather too easy for the invader and the 
robber. When a suspicious personage comes into a house, 
knuckle-duster in hand, we are apt to inquire about his 
“motives,” Altogether, we consider it to be a very poor School 
of Politics where the clearest lessons of history are neglected, and 
where people are taught to open their mouths and shut their 
eyes in order to receive from the bludgeon-armed representative 
of the most grinding despotism any benefit he may deign to 
shower upon their teeth. 
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Far wiser we believe is it to “look about” sharp when deal- 
ing with an Empire which, from the most ancient times down to 
our present days, has given a thousand proofs of a combined 
brutality and duplicity such as only characterise the proced- 
ures of the worst Asiatic tyrannies of old. ‘The lessons of history 
in this respect are stern indeed. They are well worth being 
pondered upon whenever Russia makes a move upon the poli- 
tical chess-board. He who does not inquire into the ‘‘ motives” 
of Czardom will easily fall a victim to its craft. Fraud, 
cunning deception, liberal professions, made with the tongue in 
the cheek, have preceded Russian aggression in the Crimea, in 
Poland, in Finland—everywhere. The result has uniformly been 
to draw one nation after the other down to the level line of 
oppression, although in the beginning of the complication high- 
sounding phrases about reform had usually been scattered about 
for the allurement of the gullible. 

When we investigate the motives and procedures of Russian 
Governments, we find it to be their habit first to accuse their 
neighbours of maladministration, of anarchy, and so forth, and 
to use these charges as a moral basis for attack. At the same 
time it is a fact not less proved by history, that the very attempt 
at reform among their neighbours always induces Russian 
Governments to hasten their onslaught, lest a regenerated nation 
should be better able to defend its independence against the 
threatening encroachment. 

Do we say this from any unworthy jealousy of what is often 
erroneously called a “ youthful Power,” but which in truth is a 
designing despotism more than a thousand yearsold ? No; we 
simply repeat the literal confession and teaching of one of the 
most eminent Russian diplomatists in the time of Alexander I. 
and Nicholas—namely, Count Pozzo di Borgo, whose mantle 
has fallen on the Gortschakofis and Ignatieffs. When Poland 
suffered from aristocraticanarchy and confusion, Russia made that 
state of affairs the pretext for intervention. Yet, no sooner did 
Poland reform herself in a Liberal sense, than she was denounced 
as “a hothed of Jacobin propaganda,” and entirely dismembered. 
In the same way, whenever Turkey began some reform, Russia, 
after having denounced her misgovernment, hastened to fall upon 
her, sword in hand. This is what Pozzo di Borgo, as the Czar’s 
ambassador at Paris, wrote in a despatch in the first year of the 
war of 1828-29. 

The despatch begins by stating, that when the Imperial 
Government examined the question whether it had become ex- 
pedient to take up arms against the Porte, there “might have 
existed some doubts as to the urgency of this measure” in the 
eyes of those who had not sufficiently reflected upon the effects 
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of the reforms which the Chief of the Ottoman Empire had just 
executed with such tremendous violence. When it was seen, 
however, that “these reforms would have the effect of consoli- 
dating the Ottoman Empire,” the Russian Government could 
not hesitate any longer. “The Emperor” (Nicholas)—Count 
Pozzo di Borgo continues—“ has put the Turkish system to the 
proof, and His Majesty has found it to possess a commencement 
of physical and moral organisation which it hitherto had not. 
If the Sultan has been enabled to offer us a more determined 
and regular resistance, whilst he had scarcely assembled together 
the elements of his new plan of reform and ameliorations, 
how formidable should we have found him had he had time to 
give it more solidity, and to render that barrier impenetrable 
which we find so much difficulty in surmounting, although art 
has hitherto done so little to assist nature! Things being in 
this state, we must congratulate ourselves upon having attacked 
them before they became dangerous for us; for delay would only 
have rendered our relative situation worse, and prepared us 
greater obstacles than those with which we meet.” 

This valuable avowal is the clue of Russia’s procedures. 
She wants to work her way towards and into Constantinople. 
Therefore she is afraid of Turkish amelioration, and cuts across 
it with the sword as soon as it begins. All the while she poses 
before Europe as the champion of reform in the East! ‘Truly, 
the hypocrisy of Czardom on the public stage is only matched by 
its cynicism behind the scenes. ‘Turkish administration, since 
the days of the Crimean War, has no doubt been marked by 
gross abuses. Still they were scarcely grosser than those from 
which impartial travellers have, within the last few years, been 
able to partly lift the veil in the Czar’s own dominions. Any 
attempt at the recovery of self-government, or even any defence 
of national independence, on the part of tribes not yet quite sub- 
jugated, has always been beaten down in the most merciless 
manner. On such occasions the days of Tamerlan seemed to 
have come back. Cruelties were practised, by the “Divine 
Figure from the North,” in the Caucasus, in Poland, and in 
Turkestan, which have scarcely their like in modern history. 
“You are not to spare either sex or age. Kill all of them!” 
was the official order of one who is loaded with the favours 
of Alexander II. We seem to hear Charles 1X. of France, 
when, maddened with bigotry against the Huguenots, he ex- 
claimed :—‘ Tue / tue!” 

A short-lived sanguinary frensy- has ever and anon charac- 
terised the doings of Bashi-Bozuks or Circassians when they were 
surrounded by attempts at insurrection which Russian agents 
had fostered. It was reserved to the army leaders and governors 
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of the Czar coolly to put the Gospel of Extermination into a 
governmental system. Officers were ordered to “kill them all,” 
without regard to sex or age, “in Circassian style ”—that is, 
not in the fashion of the Circassians, but in the style formerly © 
used against the heroic mountain tribes when they bravely 
defended their own homes and hearths. 

Gross as the abuses of Turkish administration have been, it 
cannot be denied that some of the provinces under the sway of 
the Porte had of late years made considerable . progress, at least 
in material prosperity. ‘The Russian soldiers and officers, when 
coming into Bulgaria, were amazed at the wealth of the simple 
peasantry. -‘l'he mujik in the Czar’s uniform envied his “ op- 
pressed Bulgarian brother ”—nay, declared at last that the whole 
outcry against Ottoman exactions had been a fraud. The cor- 
respondent of the “Daily News” found that the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in this country was not by far to be com- 
pared to the much better condition of the peasant in down- 
trodden Bulgaria. Mr. Archibald Forbes thought the lot of the . 
latter was one “for which a British philanthropist would gladly 
see a considerable section of his countrymen exchange their own.” 


"He added that the Russian soldier, who was driven to slaughter in 


order to free the Bulgarian, ‘‘ feels, with a stolid bewildered envy, 
that he would be glad indeed to ‘have half his complaint.’ ” 

Even a Russian journal printed this :— 

‘The economic condition of the Bulgarians is so good that we Rus- 
sians can only envy them. Not unfrequently I have heard sighs of 
envy among our Cossacks and soldiers at the sight of the plenty which 
exists in the Bulgarian villages. There is land in abundance. ‘The 
majority of the peasants have such a quantity of grain that they can 
never reap and store it all in time. Labourers cannot be obtained, 
even at a high price. The Bulgarian peasant almost never goes else- 
where to seek work. All remain at home, and find plenty of occupa- 
tion, Being exempt from the military conscription, all the labouring 
population can be employed. The stackyards are filled with wheat 
and barley. Indian corn is grown in enormous quantities. Each one 
has his own vineyard. The gardens are stocked with pears, plums, 
peaches, cherries, walnuts, and apricots. Melons and water-melons 
are the most common fruits, Masses of mulberry trees give the raw 
materials for silk. The flocks and herds are innumerable. Around 
each village you meet with thousands of sheep, pigs, long-horned 
cattle, buffaloes, and horses. Barndoor fowls and game exist in great 
quantities. In the villages there are such hosts of geese and ducks that 
sometimes in the morning they prevent one from sleeping. Living is won- 
derfully cheap. At the sight of all this our sceptics often ask, ‘ Where 
is the oppression and devastation about which so much was written ’” 

Nor can it be denied that the Porte, however corrupt its 
Government otherwise was under Abdul Aziz, at all events 
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introduced, after the Crimean War, a more efficient organisa- 
tion of its army and navy. This reform—pointing as it did to 
a coming purifying process in other parts of the administration, 
and consequently to a consolidation of the Empire—was no doubt 
one of the main causes which induced Russia to try seizing the 
first opportunity for a renewed attack. 

Another cause of uneasiness for the Court of St. Petersburg 
was the growing movement of the so-called “ Young Turkish ” 
party. Here we have to speak of facts but little known in gene- 
ral, but which were certainly not hidden from the watchful eyes 
of Russian agents. So far back as about twelve years ago, a 
movement began in Turkey which had for its aim the abolition 
of the arbitrary form of government; the introduction of an 
Ottoman Parliament; the controlling of the exchequer by the 
representatives of the people ; and the establishment of full civil 
and religious equality for all races and creeds. This party re- 
cruited itself mainly from the younger generation, especially from 

. the learned class. Men of riper age were, however, by no means 
wanting among these aspiring reformers, though for reasons of 
personal safety they did not come out very openly. Midhat. 
Pasha, whilst not exactly belonging to the party of “ Young 
Turkey,” still was looked upon as one of its hopes. In religion, 
Midhat is a member of a Mohammedan Dissenter sect ; for the 
“fatalist believers in the Koran” also have their sects, as all 
other religions in the world have. Even the ‘unspeakable 
Turk ”—to use the senseless mouthing phrase of 'Thomas Carlyle 
—or the “one great anti-human specimen of humanity "—as Mr. 
Gladstone styled a whole people—is not proof against the march 
of intellect. Ay, Mohammedan Calvinism, too, is being sapped 
by more enlightened thought. And even as in Western Europe 
the “right divine of kings to govern wrong” has been disputed, 
with varying success, by the defenders of popular rights, so in 
the world of Islam also men leagued together for doing away 
with a similarly arbitrary Sultanate. 

Midhat, in former years, repeatedly endeavoured to awaken 
the Porte to the necessity of a reform in the sense of representative 
government. These attempts were unsuccessful. Theyouly resulted 
in the occasional personal disgrace of their author at Court. Be- 
tween 1867 and 1868, a small group of Turkish exiles—Zia Bey, 
Ali Suavi, and Aghaia Effendi—published in London and Paris 
a journal (“The Mukhbir”) in the Turkish language, which 
sometimes came out with corresponding English and French 
texts, in which representative institutions and all the other re- 
forms were fully advocated. We pass over further signs of such 
earlier political activity. Be it enough to say that the Softa 
rising, which finally led, in 1876, to the establishment of an Otto- 
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man Parliament and the proclamation of civil and religions 
equality for all races and creeds, was only the practical outcome 
of an‘agitation begun many years before—an agitation the Czar’s 
emissaries had watched with a jealousy easily to be understood 
in the light of the Pozzo di Borgo despatch. 

All these facts and considerations convinced the Czar that he 
must attempt a sudden spring upon the intended victim which 
threatened to escape from his clutches. He saw the material 
prosperity of Bulgaria—that is, of the country through which 
his natural war-path lay—rapidly on the increase; he found 
Turkey becoming stronger on land and sea; he perceived within 
her borders the growing germs of parliamentary institutions; 
and he became all the more alarmed because, if he allowed 
Turkey to cast away the: absolutistic form of government, his 
own dominions would ‘alone have presented the spectacle of 
strictly despotic rule'in Europe.* ” 

In 1870, as soon as France and Germany were locked together 
in a terrible struggle, Russia broke away from one of the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of 1856, which hindered her aggressive 
power against Turkey. At the same time she tried hard to get 
up one of those phantom insurrections in the Herzegovina 
which would allow her to step forth as the champion supporter 
of a downtrodden people. The diplomatic documents referring 
to this intrigue were published at Vienna. They have never 
been disavowed by the Russian Government. We allude to the 
secret despatches and cypher telegrams (1870) of M. de Novi- 
koff—then, as now, the Russian Ambassador at Vienna; and of 
M. Ionin—then, as now, the Russian Consul-General at Ragusa, 
where the headquarters of a Russian Committee of Action have 
been established for years past. The supplementary evidence is 
found in the confidential despatches (1870) of Khalil Bey, then 
Ambassador of the Porte at Vienna. Count Andrassy, at that 
time Hungarian Premier, was so impressed with the written 
proofs of Russian designs which Khalil Bey had been able, by 
means of a go-between, to obtain from the archives of Muscovite 
diplomacy, that he endeavoured to bring about a declaration of 
war against Russia on the part of Austria-Hungary. 

However, the attempt to raise an insurrection in the Herze- 
govina was not very successful. In the meantime, the war be- 





* « A Russian gentleman observed to me: “ Russia looks upon the es 
tablishment of a Constitution and a Parliament by the Turkish Govert- 
ment as an insult and a defiance to her. Their existence would alone furnisi 


us with a sufficient reason to make war upon Turkey. We will never consent, 


to be the only power left in Europe without constitutional institutions ; 
and as we are not yet prepared for them, we cannot, it is evident, allow 
Turkey to have them,’”—-Mr. Layard’s Despatch to the Earl of Derby, of 
May 30, 1877. 
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tween France and Germany came to an end. Consequently, 
fresh mines had to be laid. 

This was done a few years later, in 1875—once more on Herze- 
govinian ground, and once more with the aid of Montenegro, 
whose chieftain draws from Russia an annual pension of 8000 
ducats. Shortly previous to the: artificial raising of this most 
recent revolt, the Russian Government busied itself in an extra- 
ordinary manner with a Congress for the Humanisation of the 
Code of War. Her delegate, in his opening remarks, declared 
on that occasion, with the customary ingenuousness, that “nothing 
was further from the intentions of his Government than to renew 
the era of wars.” ‘Those who had closely studied the ways and 
manners of Russian diplomacy maintained, even then, that this 
whole so-called Humanitarian scheme had no other object than 
to cripple the power. of defence of:a nation which the Czar 
wished to assail. We have seen since with what humanity 
Russia and her allies make war, 

Here we must enter for a moment upon those Bulgarian 
horrors which preceded the terrible reprisals taken in spring, 
1876, by the Turks. 

It is well known that a Bulgarian Committee of Insurrection, 
affiliated to Russia, had been in existence on Roumanian soil, at 
Bucharest, for some twelve years past. This Committee was in 
connection with a similar organisation on Bulgarian soil. Now 
we have before us the “Thirty-Six Articles” agreed upon in 
the General Assembly of the so-called Apostles and Delegates of 
the Bulgarian Committee of Insurrection held in the Madjka 
Balkan. It was the attempt at a practical application of those 
articles which led to the ghastly scenes known as the Bulgarian 
Atrocities. The framers of the instructions in question, whose 
names are appended to them, were known to be men acting in 
the Russian interest—to aim at Panslavism under the patronage 
of the Czar. We will only give a few questions and answers of 
those Apostles and Delegates :— 


“Q. Are you agreed to begin the insurrection on the Ist of May ? 
A. Yes; but it must be announced by the 25th of April. Q. Do you 
consider it necessary to burn down Adrianople, Philippopoli, and 
Tatar Bazardjik? A. Yes. Q. Is it necessary to burn down Kar- 
lowa, Zladi, and Ihtiman? A. Yes. Q. Is it necessary to burn the 
villages? A. Yes. Q. Allofthem? A. No; not all of them. Q. 
Which are to be burnt? A. Those which might disturb the sacred 
common cause. Q. If the mixed villages resist, what punishment do 
you propose. A. Fire, massacre, and pillage. Q. What do you 
decide with regard to the Mussulman villages? A. They must, at the 
beginning of the insurrection, and without losing a moment, be forced 
by fire and massacre to submit.” 
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We further read in those articles that—“the Council of 
Terror has already designated twenty incendiaries for Philip- 
popoli, and ten for Adrianople ;” that Sophia must be burnt; 
and so forth. The names of the Apostles who signed this are: 
Petre Vanikoff, Yorgui Nikowski, and Yorgui Ikonomoff. The 
Commissioners’ names were: Custojanoff, Sokoloff, Karadjoff, 
Yani Bransko Gronoff, Loldjomeroff Gogoli, Khrestahi 'Tornoff, 
Matchoff, T'elechoff, and Yovan Sokoloff, to whom the districts 
of Avrat-Alan, Prochtintcha, Derbend, Raslik, Petrieh, Philip- 
vopoli, Otlok Keui, Brachova, and Bazardjik were assigned. 
WW e should, of course, be loth to place such Articles of Arson 
and Massacre on a level with the policy and practice of any 
regular Government; but when we consider what the official 
instructions were in Turkestan, and what has been done at 
Plevna under the very eyes of His Majesty the Emperor 
Alexander II., we do not find the difference so great between 
this Bulgarian catechism of atrocities and the Government 
practice of the Czar. 

Says the “ Daily News’” correspondent in a letter from Adri- 
anople :— 


“‘ Seventy miles of utter desolation, seventy long miles strewn with 
the household effects of many thousand families, seventy weary miles 
of a continuous, ghastly, sickening panorama of death in every form 
and in its most terrible aspect—such is the road from Philippopolis to 
Hermanli. Here has been enacted a tragedy of such colossal pro- 
portions and horrible character, that it is quite impossible for any one 
who has not witnessed part of it to conceive, in the most moderate 
degree, the nature of the diabolical drama. It was here that was 
assembled the great mass of the Turkish families that fled from the 
villages at the approach of the Russians. Fugitives from the entire 
territory from Plevna to Philippopolis were for weeks and even months 
endeavouring to make their way to Constantinople, the haven safe 
from the pursuit of the Muscovite. Now, for the first time, do we 
appreciate in part the sufferings of these people, and form some ade- 
quate idea of the multitude of Mussulman inhabitants who have fled 
pauic-stricken before the Russians. As we rode from Philippopolis, 
the corpses of peasants were to be seen lying in the snow, and some of 
them had already been exposed to the weather for two or three weeks. 
Some had blood-stains still fresh on their garments. Hundreds of 
abandoned arabas stood in the road and choked the ditches alongside. 
There were traces of bivouacs in the snow, which became more and 
more frequent as we proceeded, until these side-paths were almost 
literally carpeted with the débris of eamps, and our route lay between 
rows of dead animals, broken arabas, piles of rags and cast-off clothing 
and human bodies, for thirty-five miles of the whole of the first 
day’s ride. Women and infants, children and old men, had fallen in 
the fields by the roadside half-buried in the snow, or lying in the 
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pools of water. While many of the bodies bore marks of violence and 
showed ghastly wounds, the great proportion of the women and chil- 
dren were evidently frozen to death, for they lay on the snow ‘as if 
asleep, with the flush of life still on their faces, and the pink skin of 
their feet and hands still unblanched. Side by side with these, many 
corpses of old men, full of dignity even in death, lay stark by the 
roadside, their white beards clotted with blood, and their helpless 
hands fallen upon their breasts. From the muddy water of the ditches 
tiny hands and feet stretched out, and baby faces, half-covered with 
snow, looked out innocently and peacefully, with scarcely a sign of 
suffering on their features. Frozen at their mothers’ breasts, they were 
thrown down into the snow to lighten the burden of the poor creatures 
who were struggling along in mortal terror. The peasants were 
travelling in miserable arabas, without food or shelter, and with half- 
starved oxen, Miles of these araba trains we passed on the road, 
human beings and household effects jumbled in promiscuously. Upon 
the jolting carts bedding and utensils were piled. Women and chil- 
dren upon donkeys and cattle followed alongside, and behind for 
miles was a long trail of wretched, weary, half-dead stragglers ; old 
men and women bent double, crawling along with the aid of crutches 
or sticks ; mothers with infants at their breasts, scarcely moving one 
foot before the other; all this after long months of flight, constant 
exposure, continuous dread of marauders and the hated Muscovites. 
Never did I feel so utterly helpless as in the presence of this supreme 
misery. . . . It was a pitiable sight to see an old, grey-bearded Turk 
lying, with his open Koran beside him, splashed with blood from 
ghastly gashes in his bared throat. Bundles of rags and clothes nearly 
all held dead babies. Crowds of Bulgarians swarmed in this great 
avenue of death and desolation, choosing the best of the carts, and 
carrying away great loads of copper vessels, which lay about in pro- 
fusion, and mud-soiled bedding, with no more respect for the dead 
than for the rags they lay on. These scavengers would drive their 
carts across the heads of dead women and old men without even a 
glance of curiosity at the bodies. I should say that at least 500 
dead non-combatants lay in the bivouac; certainly no less than 
15,000 carts had halted there, large as the number may seem, 
and at least 75,000 people had deserted the whole of their possessions 
and had run away, with only what they could carry in their hands, 
Sickened by the continuation of the ghastly panorama for so many 
hours, we rode on to Hermanli, not leaving the last of the horribly 
nutilated corpses until we reached the very edge of the village.” 


_ Again, when Osman Pasha’s army was vanquished, we read 
in the unimpeachable text of the “ Daily News :”— 


“ PLevna, Dec. 17. 

“ Plevna is full of horrors, and after the turmoil of the past four 
mouths the complete silence now seems strange and oppressive. With 
all the vivid recollections of the various incidents of the siege, the most 
active imagination could not picture the thousandth part of the fright- 
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ful sufferings, the awful misery and wretchedness, that are found within 
the narrow limits of the town, nor draw the faintest outline of the 
sickening spectacle, the panorama of ghastly horrors, that is almost 
unparalleled since the terrible plagues of past centuries. Human 
beings lying like sheep in the streets ; houses filled with dead ; hun- 
dreds stretching their hands feebly heavenward for a morsel of bread 
or a drop of water, and no help that could be commanded to alleviate 
their suffering or save the wretched creatures from their painful death. 
Even after constant contact with human suffering and death in every 
form, I can scarcely bring myself to repeat the story of what has passed 
in Plevna since the surrender. 

“Of course, the attendants at the hospitals joined their lot with 
those who tried to break through the Russian lines. The day and 
night of the battle passed, and the sufferers received no food or water, 
and their festering wounds were undressed. The following morning 
the Russians entered and took possession, and made the day one of re- 
joicing, WITH THE VISIT OF THE CZAR AND THE IMPERIAL StaFF ; but 
this celebration of the event, however short it may have seemed to the vic- 
tors, was a long season of horrible suffering for the wretched, helpless 
captives, who stretched their skeleton hands in vain towards heaven, 
praying for a bit of bread or a drop of water. Neither friend nor foe 
was there to alleviate their sufferings, or to give the trifle needed to save 
them from a painful death, and they died by hundreds ; and before the 
morning of the third day the dead crowded the living in every one of 
those dirty, dimly-lighted rooms which confined the wounded in a foul 
and fetid atmosphere of disease and death. 

‘It was only on the morning of the third day after these wretched, 
tortured creatures had been left to their fate that the Russians began 
the separation of the living from the dead. The mosques, the largest 
houses, and many of the small dwellings had been filled with sick and 
wounded. 

“The first room entered in one of these charnel-houses contained 
ninety odd Turks. Of these, thirty-seven were dead, and many others 
on the point of death. Piteous groans came from between rigid lips, 
and painful cries for water, and some made feeble signs for food. One 
or two of the strongest raised themselves, and fixed their hideous, 
sunken eyes with such a beseeching stare on those who had come to 
free them from the company of the dead, that it would have softened 
the hardest heart. ‘The small room, dimly lighted by a high window 
with one pane of glass, was crowded with the forms of thirty or forty 
ragged, filthy human beings, Many of these forms were motionless, 
and scarcely audible groans were heard from one or two who raised 
with difficulty their bony hands to their lips, to signify their need of 
food. There were faint whispers of ‘Some water!’ ‘Some water!’ 
piteous to hear. The dim light was concentrated on the half-naked 
body of an old man stretched across the entrance, whither he had 
dragged himself in the last hours of his agony, in hope of succour, or 
at least of a breath of fresh air ; for in the unventilated room the air was 
thick with putrid odours, which burst out when the door was opened, 
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overpowering strong men, and causing them to turn sick and faint. The 
old man’s hands were clutched in the rigour of painful death on his 
nude and meagre breast; and his head lay against the very crack of the 
door, so that it was opened only by rude force. Living and dead were 
lying together undistinguishable along the walls, behind the door and 
under the window. 

“This room is one of fifty where a similar spectacle is presented. 
The pavement of the mosques is covered with crouching forms, some 
moving at intervals, others motionless and silent. Here and there the 
faces of the dead come out in ghastly relief, with a fixed expression of 
great agony. 

“ Nothing can be done but to drag the dead from among the living, 
let in the light and air, and give water and nourishment in hope of 
saving some of those who remain alive. Small enough was the force 
of men who set about this painful task, and meagre enough their 
means. Three open peasants’ ox-carts were all that were available for the 
removal of the dead, and fifty soldiers to carry the bodies from the rooms 
to the carts, and bury them in the ditches. As fast as possible, bread and 
water were distributed ; and the feeble wretches fought with their last 
breath for the nourishment.. Some, propped up against the wall, slowly 
ate until the unmistakable pallor came over their faces and their eyes 
were fixed in death. Even the effort of eating the long-needed food 
was too great for their waning strength. The living clutch at the 
morsel in the dead man’s hand, and struggle for it with all their feeble 
power, perhaps to fall dead before they can eat the bread, 

‘‘The three open ox-carts began the removal of the dead at once, 
and as I write the work still goes on. The hospitals daily supply more 
freight of this kind than the slow-moving teams can carry away to the 
ditches outside. The disinfection of the hospitals was promptly effected. 
As fast as possible, with the small force of men at hand, the rooms 
were emptied one after another, After a day or two some of the Bul- 
garians were compelled to serve in place of the soldiers, and they set 
themselves about the hated task with a brutality terrible to witness. 
They drag the bodies down the stairs by the legs, the heads bumping 
from step to step with sickening thuds ; then out into the court through 
the filthy mud, where they sling them into the cart with the heads or 
legs hanging over the side, and so pile up the load with a score of half 
naked corpses. 

“Tt is horrible to hear the conversation of the men who do this work ' 
They perhaps bring out a body still warm, the heart still beating, and 
the flush of life on the cheek. One says:—‘ He is still alive,” and pro- 
poses to leave him without stopping to decide the question. The others 
cry:—‘ Devil take him/ He will die before to-morrow, anyway, In 
with him.’ And so the living goes in with the dead, and is t’mbled 
into the grave. I have seen this myself, and the man who has charge 
of the disinfection of the hospitals and burial of the dead, told me that 
he doubted not that such cases occurred several times daily, When 
the three carts are full, they start away through the streets toward the 
ditches outside the town. The horrible load jolts and shakes, and now 
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and then a body falls out into the mud and is dragged into the cart 
again, and thrown down and jammed iti solidly to prevent a recurrence 
of the accident. This heartless proceeding goes on in the public streets, 
crowded with the men, women, and children of the place—the soldiers, 
the wounded, and the sick; and after so many days of the same spec- 
tacle, no one any longer pays any attention to the transport of the dead, 
Over a thousand have been already carted away, and from the hospitals 
come about a hundred daily. 

“T have given but a slight outline of the scenes that have passed 
before my eyes since I came here. <A long detailed account alone 
could give anything like an idea of the climax and final act of the 
drama of Plevna, The town is full of similar pictures, Along the 
streets are frequently seen one or two wounded who have crawled out 
from the hospital, and lie dying in the mud. There is no valid excuse 
for this wilful disregard of human life. Zhe Russians knew that Plevna 
must fall, and they expected to find thousands of starving men there, and 
thousands of badly attended wounded. The surrender must have been, 
as it probably was, a surprise, but the day before the expected event 
was not the time to prepare for it. ‘There should have been detailed, 
x month ago, proper officers to prepare everything for the care of 
the surrendered troops. There can be no excuse for the fact that 
only three open ox-carts can be found to transport the dead ; and only 
a score of Bulgarians, who run away at every opportunity, can be de- 
tailed to perform the duty of burying the dead. Out on the plain, 
near the bridge over the Vid, are bivouacked 15,000 or 20,000 pri- 
soners, fighting for bread, miserable beyond description, in the cold, 
with hundreds of unburied dead covering the ground near the spot 
where the first attempt was made to break through; and day after 
day passes and their condition does not change. Plevna is one vast 
charnel-house, surpassing in horror anything that can be imagined.” 


Such is the result of Congresses convoked by the Czar for the 
“ Humanisation of Warfare,” and for the “Amelioration of the 
Condition of Prisoners of War.” Such is the philanthropy 
of “Holy Russia”—such the generous nature of the “Divine 
Figure from the North.” 

We experience a certain repugnance, after the foregoing, to 
discuss the claim which the advocates of the Russian Govern- 
ment. set up for it as the champion of the Slav nationality. 
Still it may be useful to devote some attention also to this part 
of the case. 

Not a few men allow themselves to be at once intellectually 
captivated as soon as the word “nationality” is pronounced— 
at least, as applied to countries abroad. Yet Switzerland, the 
treest Commonwealth in Europe, would not stand the test of 
nationality, in the sense of homogeneousness in race and language. 
‘Two-thirds of its inhabitants are of German origin and speech. 
The remainder are divided into French, Italian, and Romansch-| 
speaking people. Hungary would not stand the test of nation- 
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ality either. Besides its central Magyar race, and its influential 
German population, Hungary contains a variegated number of 
Serbs, Croats, Slovaks, as well as a considerable Rouman popu- 
lation of Latin speech. ‘To make a separation according to 
nationality would be the destruction of the country—its splitting 
up into a hundred fragments—the return te chaos. 

With the exception of Italy (since she lost Savoy), and of 
Holland and Denmark, there is not a single country in Europe 
which has not an admixture of some race different from the one 
prevailing in it. In the East, there are many parts where the 
confusion of races, owing to the successive results of the Great 
Migrations, has become utterly inextricable. This is the chief 
obstacle of an easy solution of the Eastern Question. Sheer want 
of veracity or gross ignorance only can take no account of this 
state of things, which could not be altered except by wholesale 
massacre and transportation. The Russian Government may 
regard this as desirable. No humane man will. 

Italy is a nationality; so is Spain; so is France; so is Ger- 
many; so is England. We do not lump Italy, Spain, and 
France together as a single nationality; nor do we apply this 
expression to Germany and England combined. In the same 
way, the word “Slav” is not a term of nationality, but a compre- 
hensive ethnographical expression, under which the most widely 
divergent branches of an originally united stock, and even a great 
“many different races who have only in course of time become 
Slavonised in speech, may be conveniently described. But 
could we, with any degree of political reason, speak, for in- 
stance, of an Aryan nationality ? 

If so, we might as well speak at once of a human nationality. 
The Aryan stock comprises races from the frontiers of China to 
perhaps the shores of Peru. In surveying mankind, the term 
“ Aryan” is a very serviceable one; but, politically, we do not 
speak either of an Aryan, or a Turanian, or a Semitic “ nation- 
ality.” We do not even apply that word for the designation of 
the common origin of a subdivision of Aryans—namely, of the 
Germans, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, Dutch, Flem- 
ings, Switzers, Englishmen, North Americans, and Australian 
settlers, all of whom mainly belong to the Teutonic stock. 

So also we cannot apply the word “ nationality” to the Slav 
race, which contains tribes standing so widely apart from each 
other as the Poles, who are most purely Slavonian ; the Russians, 
who in their majority are Slavonised Tatars and Finns; the 
Bulgarians, who originally were not Aryan, but Ugrian, kindred 
of Tatars and Turks; the Czechs, among whom there is a Ger- 
manic admixture, as well as an Avar substratum; the Croats, 
who, again, are more purely Slav—and so forth. All these dif- 
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e 
ferent nationalities have gone through such variegated historical 
development—they have formed, and still mostly belong to, such 
different state structures, and use such different tongues, that it is 
simply a misnomer to try ranging them under one “ nationality.” 

No doubt, even as we are wont to speak of a ‘Teutonic stock, 
so we may also speak of a Slav stock, from the point of view of 
ethnology. In politics, however, we have to keep account of the 
‘lifferences in historical development and in language. It would 
be an impossible scheme, on the face of it, to unite all the mem- 
bers of the Teutonic race in a single nationality and political 
organisation. As to the ‘‘ Slavs,” we need only bring to recollec- 
tion that when the delegates of the various Slavonian countries 
met at Prague in 1848, they quickly found it impossible to 
understand each other’s tongue. ‘Thence, by a strange irony of 
fate, they had to fall back upon the German language as a means 
of carrying on the business of their “Slav” Congress! 

European Russia herself is, in race-origin, not Slav, but 
mainly Finnic and Tatar. The small Slavonian nucleus which, 
at the dawn of history, existed in the western part of what we 
now call Russia, has but slowly spread in the course of centuries. 
Even now the process of Russification is far from being com- 
plete. If anything is thoroughly proved, it is the fact of the 
vast territory between the Ural range and the Vistula having 
originally been inhabited by Ugrian, Finnic, Tatar, ay, by Turk 
and other Turanian races. At one time, the Gothic nation’ 
pushed itself in, extending its sway from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. But then fresh ‘lataric tribes, Huns, Avars, Bulgars, 
Khazars came in. he latter, belonging to the Turkish stock, 
and being in creed partly Jewish, partly Mohammedan, ruled 
over what is now Southern Russia from the eighth to the 
eleventh century. Meanwhile, in the north, the Warangians, a 
Germanic warrior-tribe, founded a Finno-Slav kingdom under 
Rurik. But from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, nearly 
whole Russia fell under the rule of the Golden Horde, and thus 
became doubly Tatarised through nearly the whole length and 
breadth of the land. At present, a large fringe of populations in 
the north, east, and south of European Russia is still far from 
being Russified. We will not go so far as the learned Polish 
writer F. H. Duchinski, who only makes out a little more than 
21,000,000 Slavonians in European Russia, including even 
Poland, whilst he attributes upwards of 35,500,000 “ Uralians” 
(Finns and Finno-Turks), and a little more than 3,000,000 of 
sundry nationalities (Germans, Swedes, &c.), to the remainder 
of the Empire on this side of the Ural. But at all events, the 
“Slavonian” character of Russia Proper is of the most doubtful 
and mixed kind, 
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A Serb, a Bulgar, a Croat, a Czech, a Pole, are at least as 
different from a Russ in speech (not to mention historical or 
religious differences) as an Englishman is from an Icelander, 
from a Swede, from a Dane, from a Dutchman, and from a 
German. Yet, under the pretence of a common nationality, 
Russian Panslavists aim at the absorption of all populations 
that can be ranged under the “Slav” name. ‘The intermediate 
nationalities, such as Roumans and Magyars, are, in the opinion 
of these Panslavists, simply to. be crushed out of existence. ‘The 
Russian language is, in this process of annexation or assimila- 
tion with other Slav tribes, to be violently enforced—as it has 
been in Poland; as it is attempted in the Baltic provinces ; as 
it is proposed even for Bulgaria. And whilst constituted nations 
are to be torn to pieces for the sake of getting the scattered 
branches of the Slav race into the fold of the Czar’s Empire, 
Russia herself is to keep Finlanders, Germans, Esthonians, Letts, 
Lithuanians, the unwilling Poles, Tatars, and a host of discordant 
nationalities in Europe and Asia, under her despotic sceptre ! 

Thus Panslavism is merely a mask for the aggrandisement of 
Russia, whose rulers otherwise are the very destroyers of all 
nationality. : . 

With what difficulties as regards restive nationalities Russia 
has still to contend at home, whilst she professes to liberate 
nationalities abroad, cannot be better shown than by a quotation 
from General Fadeyeff, the out-and-out champion of Pan-Russian 
aggrandisement. He writes :— 


‘“‘ No one can imagine that the Polish question is in reality settled. 
All its component parts are quite as alive now as they were before. 
As yet the state of affairs has been bettered only in one respect: the 
people have been withdrawn from the direct infiuence of the upper 
classes of society, which are inclined towards revolution. In this way, 
no doubt, an obstacle has been created to any rising from within, but 
no impediment exists to a rebellion supported from without. A pro- 
vince that remains loyal to the country when occupied by a foreign 
foe is a burden to the latter, because the necessity of keeping it in 
submission divides his forces. But the western provinces of Russia 
in their present condition, and not only the kingdom of Poland, but 
even Volhynia, where the Catholics number only ten per cent of the 
population, will certainly become thoroughly Polish, and hostile to 
Russia on the first appearance of a foreign foe. The ‘ intelligent 
classes,’ little scrupulous in the means they use, would at once seize 
the power they formerly possessed, and compel the local population 
against their will to toil for the foe of Russia with a zeal equal to 
that which a true-born Pole would employ. . . . Until the majority 
of the educated classes and of the landed proprietors in the western 
provinces are Russianised—an end towards which but little advance 
has been made —that part of the empire will be liable to all the 
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eventualities of war in the same degree as the kingdom of Poland. 
This position of affairs is fully known at Vienna, Pesth, and Cracow.” 


General Fadeyeff thinks that the only means of finally crush- 
ing the Poles is to surround them from all sides by the building 
up of a vast Slavonian confederacy. That confederacy is to 
immure them—to press upon them from every direction—to 
crush them. The policy of immuring restive nationalities is a 
favourite idea of his. Bulgarians, Montenegrins, Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovaks are, in his opinion, to be attracted towards Russia, 
so as to crush by their means the intermediate Rouman, Magyar, 
and Polish nationalities, Austria-Hungary is, therefore, in 
General Fadeyeff’s view, to be destroyed like Turkey. Accord- 
ing to him, it would even have been better’ to begin with an 
attack upon Austria, previous to an invasion of Turkey. He 
compares Turkey, to a strong chest, of which Austria forms 
the lid. . “ Without. lifting that lid it is impossible to get any- 
thing out of the chest.” Again he says:—“ Everything that 
strengthens Austria is a new impediment to Russia.” In other 
words, Austria-Hungary, whose constitution has been changed 
from top to bottom in a Liberal sense, must not be allowed time 
to consolidate her parliamentary institutions on both sides of the 
Leitha, lest the intended Russian advance towards the upper 
course of the Elbe should be stopped. 

The extension of Russia into Bohemia, as well as to the 
Adriatic and the Archipelago, is, in fact, the distinct programme 
of. that Panslavist agitator, whose pamphlets have appeared with 
the amprimatur of the Imperial censorship. This gives peculiar 
significance to his assertion that ‘the Russian reigning house 
* must cover the liberated soil of Eastern Europe with its branches, 
- under the supremacy and lead of the Czar, long recognised, in 
the expectation of the people, as the direct heir of Constantine 
the Great.” 

However, even this consummation would evidently not satisfy 
General Fadeyeff. In common with a great many Russian 
writers, he declares Europe at large—not merely Eastern Europe 
—to be incurably sick, struggling with fits of cold fever, which 
sometimes reach a paroxysm almost threatening death, whilst 
Russia is hale and hearty—a young giant whom no ills affect. 
Expressions like these, which clearly point to a Russian desire 
of world-dominion, are a favourite piece of cant among Pan- 
slavistic writers. 

_ As a counterblast to such Muscovite bravado and lust of 
universal conquest, we may give a quotation from an excellent 
pamphlet of a veteran leader of English Chartism, who lives 
in voluntary exile in the United States. Mr. George Julian 
Harney, than whom there have been few more ardent champions 
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of democratic freedom, says in a review of the recent anti- 
Turkish agitation in England :— 


“Whatever the evils of Turkish misgovernment—however deplor- 
able the condition of the subject populations, the Ottoman Empire is 
no menace to Europe—no more to the smallest than to the largest 
states; no more to the weakest than to the strongest. Under the 
sceptre of the Sultan, Constantinople is substantially a free port, a 
commercial mart where almost absolute freedom of exchange prevails. 
Under the sceptre of the Czar—I say nothing about the introduction 
and enforcement of high protective and prohibitory tariffs—Constanti- 
nople would become the sovereign seat of an aggressive power, danger- 
ous in a naval as well as a military sense, a camp and arsenal for 
aggressive wars and spdliations, a laboratory of designs for the acquisi- 
tion of universal empire, necessitating as bloody struggles for the free- 
dom and safety of Europe as ever raged on the frontier lands of Turk 
and Christian.” oh 


Similar views have over and over been expressed by French, 
German, Italian, Polish, and Hungarian leaders of Democracy, 
and have also found an eloquent championship in Swinburne's 
“Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade.” 

If it is a well-established fact that the triumph of nationality 
is not the aim of Russian monarchs, it cannot be asserted with 
better reason that they are, or ever were, moved by religious 
sympathies with oppressed populations in their repeated in- 
vasions of the Balkan peninsula. The history of a thousand 
years proves the contrary. From the very day when the Rus-- 
sian Empire was formed, in the ninth century, there have been 
repeated attacks upon Constantinople by Russian despots. They 
made these attacks, as heathen rulers, upon the Christian empire 
of Byzantium. ‘l'hey continued them upon Christian Byzantium, 
when they themselves became converted to Christianity. They 
resumed their attacks when the subsequent Ottoman rule had 
become somewhat weakened at Stambul. They would again 
resume them if a Christian, but non-Russian, government were 
set up at Constantinople. Meanwhile they distinctly declare— 
witness the sayings of Alexander I., of Nicholas, and of Alex- 
ander I1.—that they will not allow any other Power to establish 
itself at the Bosphorus. Not even Greece—in spite of her old glo- 
tious traditions and of her present religious affinity with Russia ! 

Altogether, the espousal of religious grievances comes 
strangely from a Government which in our days has enacted, 
against the Greek Uniates, cruelties as fiendish as any committed 
under the Holy Inquisition. Under the Turkish rule there has 
always been toleration, even if it was of the contemptuous sort, 
towards the adherents of other creeds. On the other hand, the 
history of Russia, from the sixteenth century, is full of the most 
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diabolical barbarities, practised against Christian dissenters from 
the Orthodox Church, as well as against Lutherans, Catholics, 
and Jews. There are pages in the older Russian chronicles 
from whose revolting details the eye turns away in disgust, 
Yet, when we look into the official documents sent by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mansfield and Lord Loftus, we find that religious 
toleration has grown not a whit better in Russia since then 
The Cossack whip and the bludgeon applied to men, women, 
and children, on account of difference of creed—the order given 
to the Cossacks to hunt down these dissenters like wild 
beasts—the driving of the sufferers through half-frozen rivers, 
through which they had to wade with the water up to their 
waists—the camping out of the persecuted people in the wintry 
forests, where many died from cold—is not this a spectacle to 
move a heart of stone? ‘The heart of Alexander II., the 
Magnanimous, was not moved. 

And Mr. Gladstone exclaimed at Blackheath, in reference to 
this cruel despotism :—‘‘ In the name of God, go on and pro- 
sper!” And again :—‘ The time has come to emulate Russia by 
sharing in her good deeds.” Mr. Robert Lowe, on his part, said 
of Russia with unusual warmth and gushing sentimentality :— 
“She is the refuge of the afflicted, the protector of the unpro- 
tected, and the father of the fatherless !” 

The mind stands aghast at the acts of savagery perpetrated in 
Russia. Yet, it is for the extension of the influence of such @ 
Government, which has placed itself outside the pale of humanity, 
and, by its aggressiveness, has become hostis humant generis, 
that we have been told this country should even sacrifice her 
Indian dependency rather than oppose the mild and generous Czar, 
We need scarcely say that we refer to Mr. E. A. Freeman. Seeing, 
however, that he has repeatedly denied having made use of the 
expression “Perish India!” we gladly give him the benefit of 
a full quotation, so that the reader may judge for himself. 

We have before us the “Report of Proceedings of the 
National Conference at St. James’s Hall, published by direction 
of the committee.” According to it, Mr. E. A. Freeman said :— 
“But we are told that the interests of England demand that 
we should withstand the advance of Russia. We are told that 
our dominion in India will be imperilled, that the civilised 
world will fall into atoms, if a Russian ship should be seen in 
the Mediterranean. I answer: If it be so, duty must come first, 
and interest second. (Cheers.) Perish the interests of England, 
perish our dominion in India, rather than that we should strike 
one blow or speak one word on behalf of the wrong against the 
right. (Cheers.) ” 

What else does this practically mean than that the interests 
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of England and her dominion in India should perish rather than 
that the advance of Russia should be stayed? For Mr. Freeman, 
Russia simply means “the right.” ‘To oppose her, constitutes, 
in his opinion, “the wrong.” Mr. Freeman has so often posed 
as a Crusader—he has so little scrupled to describe the unspeak- 
able ‘'urk a hundred times as a wild beast that must be dragged 
down by the chain and whipped—he has so fiercely declared 
that, for the greater glory of the Cross, there must be killing, 
killing, killing—he has throughout his agitation placed Russia 
so invariably before everything else—that we may really wonder 
at his denial of the use pf language which, to any intelligent 
hearer or reader, can bear but one construction. 

Need we show up the intentional fallacy which lurks in Mr. 
Freeman’s would-be ironical expression that ‘‘ we are told that 
our dominion in India will be imperilled, that the civilised 
world will fall into atoms, if a Russian ship should be seen in 
the Mediterranean ?” We say the fallacy is an intentional one, 
because the historian Mr. Freeman knows as well as we do 
that there is no bar against the appearance of Russian ships of 
commerce in the Mediterranean. Russian merchantmen have 
free egress from, and access to, the Black Sea. For everything 
relating to peaceful progress, not the slightest impediment is put 
upon Russia. ‘The clause referring to her men-of-war is the 
necessary result, partly of the situation of the Turkish capital, 
partly of the restless ambition of Russia, which never ceases to 
threaten ‘‘ Czargrad.” 

Mr. Grant Duff, who certainly does not belong to the Turko- 
phil party, very sensibly wrote in the “Contemporary Review” 
on this point :— 

“The provisions of the Treaty of Paris in that behalf apply not to 
Russia only, but to all the world. Supposing Piccadilly were a strait 
of the sea, miles and miles in length, from either side of which London 
rose on a gradual slope, so that a fleet steaming leisurely through it 
could blow the whole city to pieces, would it be endurable that all the 
fleets of the world should sail up and down it at their own sweet will ? 
And if not all the fleets of the world, why particularly the one fleet 
which is far the most dangerous? Supposing Constantinople ever 
became Russian, does the newest school of Russophils really believe 
that Russia would allow armed vessels to pass between Stamboul and 
Scutaii? . . . Surely, under no circumstances, as long as a great 
city and its suburbs extend from the Sea of Marmora almost to the 
Symplegades, could you allow the Bosphorus to be treated as if it 
were the Straits of Dover or the Sound.” 


_In the same article, Mr. Grant Duff, who otherwise makes 
light of dangers threatening from Russia, says :-— 


“Turkish Armenia once acquired, should the potentate who rules in 
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Samarkand desire also to rule in Nineveh, in Babylon, and Bagdad, 
what is to prevent him ?—unless, indeed, Sir George Jenkinson, like a 
new Peter the Hermit, leads forth a gallant band of Crusaders to fight 
for the line of the Euphrates Valley. If Russia is so desirous of reach- 
ing a southern sea as many suppose, she will probably reach it more 
easily at the head of the Persian Gulf than anywhere else. Her pre- 
sence there might well oblige India largely to increase the modest 
figure (£70,000 a year) which she now pays to the Admiralty for the 
service of the British navy; and the grand attack against our doni- 
nions there, with dreams of which Russian officers, as we gather from 
Captain Burnaby and other travellers, so often amuse the weary hours 
of their Central Asian banishment, might be aided by the operations 
of a fleet under a Russian Nearchus. That surely is a good working 
bugbear enough ; but, seriously speaking, what is there to stand in the 
way of Russia advancing from T'rans-Caucasia to the southward, 17 she 
pleases so to do?” 


The attempt at a bantering style contained in the remarks 
about “ Peter the Hermit” and the “good working bugbear” 
appear somewhat ill-placed in this warning argumentation. As 
a former Under State Secretary for India, the Member for Elgin 
sees clearly enough the prospective dangers which threaten the 
British Empire in Asia. He therefore has found it necessary to 
disconnect himself in some degree from the Russophil leaders or 
misleaders of the Liberal party. 

Mr. Algernon Borthwick, in a valuable address, full of good 
information, delivered at St. James’s Hall on January 10, 1878, 
when the Duke of Sutherland was in the chair, also touched with 
practical sense upon the questions of the security of India and 
of the Ottoman capital. He said:— 


**Tf Russia seizes Armenia, she obtains access to the head-waters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and becomes mistress of the direct road of 
the future to the Persian Gulf and to India. She would also so com- 
pletely surround the Persian kingdom that from that time it would 
simply become a Russian dependency. She would gain access to the 
historic and easy highways to Syria and Egypt. Another of the 
objects for which Russia is supposed to be contending is the opening 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. The passage is free to the con- 
merce of the world. It is forbidden only to ships of war, for the 
obvious reason that the presence of foreign squadrons in the waters of 
Constantinople must ipso facto amount to a military occupation of the 
capital. The Bosphorus is not broader than the Thames at Gravesend. 
If you can suppose such a thing as a great canalisation of the Thames 
and the Severn, we should no doubt be glad to see commercial navies 
passing through their course; but what would be said if a French 
fleet of war were to come up from the Channel, while an American 
squadron came up from Bristol, and were to anchor off the Houses of 
Parliament? Is that a thing that we should allow? . . . And what 
is the pretext for the opening of these Straits? It is asked by Russia 
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alone. She is put to no inconvenience at this moment, for in the 
Euxine she has no ships of war, What she is seeking is not egress 
from the Black Sea, but ingress to it. If she could do so, she would 
to-morrow send her Baltic fleet into the Black Sea. Her object in 
asking for this free passage is to obtain the mastery of those waters 
aud the control of the Turkish capital. . .. The power of Russia 
would be so great that we should have to maintain large fleets to 
counterbalance it. We should have to maintain a Black Sea fleet as 
well as a Mediterranean squadron; and this measure, which is falsely 
represented to be one of peace, would add immensely to the burdens 
of the English taxpayer and the political dangers of Europe.” 


Surely Mr. Freeman knows all that. We do not for a moment 
assume him to be so wanting in information as to be unable to 
make the proper distinction between the different kinds of Rus- 
sian “ ships” and the aims and objects of the policy of Czardom in 
its attacks upon the Ottoman Empire. Yet we find him so carried 
away by his antiquated and ridiculous crusading fanaticism* that 
he will rather let the interests of England and her dominion in 
India perish than that the war fleet of the Power which has dis- 
membered Poland, and filched the Baltic provinces and Finland, 
should be kept away any longer from that City of the World the 
possession of which has been the dream of Russian despots for 
ages past. 

Ephialtes led the Persians to Thermopylai. Mr. Freeman 
says:— We are the patriots who would keep our country in 
that path of right which is the only true path of honour.” For 
him the path of honour is that which brings the navy of a semi- 
barbarian empire, whose despot aims at world-dominion, into the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles—ay, athwart that maritime 
road which is the shortest connecting link with the British 
dependency in Asia! If a new Mutiny were one day to rage in 
India, perhaps fostered by Muscovite agents—some of whom 
were by no means strangers to the former Sepoy rebellion—Mr. 
Freeman would probably expect the Russian “ships” near the 
Suez Canal to fire a salute in honour of the English troopships 
passing through it. But what if rebellion were rife on the 
Ganges and the Indus, and this country had meanwhile to fight 
battles with a Russian navy and army sallying forth from a lair 
close by the Egyptian waterway ? 

Four times within this present century has Russia busied 
herself, either in connection with the insatiable ambition of 
Napoleon I. or on her own account, with plans for the invasion 





* “We should go forth with the pure zeal of the Great Assembly of 
Clermont; we should put the cross upon our shoulders, with the cry of 
‘God wills it!’ on our lips and in our hearts.”—TZhe Ottoman Power in 


Europe, by Epwarp A. Freeman. London, 1877. 
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of India. The scheme may practically be a very difficult one. 
Of Russian intention there can be no doubt whatever. We will 
not refer to the maxims of the so-called last will of Peter the 
Great. That alleged document is, no doubt, a posthumous com- 
position. Nevertheless, it is in a remarkable degree founded on 
the well-known lines of Russian policy. But between 1800 and 
1854, distinct projects for an invasion of India have repeatedly 
been framed, of which Colonel Chesney some years ago gave the 
main details. Quite recently M. Schuyler stated in a report 
drawn up for the Government of the United States, that the 
Governor-General of Orenburg had informed him that it will be 
“necessary for the Russians to have expeditions against the 
Turkomans for many years. It will be a second Caucasus ; and 
in the end we shall find ourselves obliged to take Merv, which 
would immediately lead to complications with England.” 

Merv is one of the keys of India. At Samarkand, M. Schuy- 
ler heard from Abdul Raman Khan, the ejected Afghan ruler, 
that “ Shir Ali was detested by the Afghans for his complaisance 
to England,” as they “ would willingly join a foreign Power in 
an attack on English domination in India.” Afghan politics are 
always of a complicated kind, difficult to unravel, owing to the 
rivalries and feuds of chieftains and septs, and the untrustworthy 
character of many leading personages there. But this we heard 
personally from a prominent Afghan who knows Russia well, 
that “if once the Muscovites had succeeded in lodging them- 
selves in that rocky bastion, which at present serves as a pro- 
tection to English dominion in India, it would be utterly im- 
possible to dislodge them again.” . 

At all events, it is not difficult to identify the “foreign 
Power ” of which Abdul Raman spoke. There is but one Power 
in the world which aims at the overthrow of British rule in Asia. 
It is the Power which has invaded the Khanates of once indepen- 
dent Tatary; which seeks its way along the Attrek towards 
Merv; which projects strategical railways towards ‘Teheran and 
ashkend ; which intrigues with Persia; and which, after hav- 
ing got the mastery over the gigantic Caucasian bulwark, now 
breaks down Turkey, the protecting wall for the free and safe 
passage of English “ships” through Egypt. All these move- 
ments lead to the same conclusion. ‘lhe Gospel of Philanthropy 
and Civilisation, which is put forward by the Czar’s emissaries 
or dupes as a justification, merely serves as a convenient mask. 

On this latter point we may certainly quote Mr. Schuyler, 
who, so far from being over-favourable to this country, thinks it 
desirable that a Russian counterpoise should éxist in Central 
Asia against the extension of English dominion. We see from 
his reports that the roads in Central Asia are being greatly 
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improved under Russian rule, which seems rather strange 
when good roads are almost unknown in the Muscovite Empire 
itself. The strategical object of this peculiar improvement is 
obvious enough. To smooth the paths for further annexations 
is the main object of the invader. In other respects, Russian 
rul3 is very barren of good results, according to Mr. Schuyler’s 
showing. “ For industry and commerce the Russian adminis- 
tration has done comparatively little. ... Nearly all the at- 
tempts in regard to irrigation have proved failures, . . . Russian 
engineers have yet to learn from the natives. ... As far as 
education is concerned, the Russians have done almost nothing.” 

The picture drawn by the American diplomatist of the class 
of Russian officials who flock to ‘Tashkend almost passes belief. 
The most glaring acts of misgovernment, even to downright 
thieving and robbery, are committed by them. Money is being 
taken from the natives “at all times and under all pretences.” 
Any persons that endeavour to enlighten the public as to the 
slate of affairs are immediately punished. In some cases, the 
prefects resort to torture to extort confession from innocent 
persons. A judge placed stolen goods in a Khirgiz chief’s tent 
aud then accused him of robbery. No wonder “the people are 
beginning to forget the evils which they suffered from the Khan, 
and are thinking more of the evils which they suffer from the 
Russian officials.” 

These are the blessings which the extension of the rule of the 
Northern Autocrat brings to subject races. If it be asked why 
the Czar, though bent upon the incessant increase of his empire, 
should permit such gross tyranny, which in the end must harm 
his own interest, the obvious answer is, that in so vast a realm, 
which lacks representative institutions, parliamentary control, 
and the freedom of the press, as well as the right of free meet- 
ing, no effective supervision is possible from the centre. More- 
over, a despot who dreams of nothing but how to yoke further 
nations to his triumphal car, has little choice as regards his tools. 
He cannot employ many honourable men. He must needs 
employ unscrupulous men to act as messengers of his oppressive 
behests. Autocracy has to take its instruments as they come; 
for dirty work, unclean hands cannot be refused. When we see 
that the Court of St. Petersburg is not ashamed even to keep as 
an ambassador in this country an ex-chief of the police, who has 
been used for purposes of diplomatic deception, which, if a 
similar deception were practised in private life, would expose its 
perpetrator to social banishment, we can easily imagine that the 
Czar has not too large a choice of men for the execution of his 
most perilous schemes of tyranny and conquest. ‘The recent 
history of Poland, since the overthrow of the rising of 1863-64, 
furnishes additional evidence of this patent fact. 
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Since the Crimean War, Russia has completed the subjugation 
of the Caucasus, annexed vast territories on the Amoor, pushed 
her way through Turkestan, and now dealt a tremendous: blow 
to the Ottoman Empire. Still, Mr. Gladstone pooh-poohs that 
“standing hobgoblin of Russia.” “Look at the map!” says 
Mr. Freeman ; “it is not by Constantinople that the path to 
India lies.” Quite true; the path to India lies more directly 
through those gigantic Asiatic conquests. ‘The sovereignty, 
or practical suzerainty, over Constantinople brings Muscovite 
despotism nearer to the Mediterranean countries—to Greece, 
whose expansion Russia grudges; to Italy, where Czardom 
wished to see Bourbon tyranny preserved and national disunion 
perpetuated ; to the Balkan countries, which Russian autocracy 
would fain convert into a means for the destruction of the Magyar 
realm. Finally, Constantinople, if in hands hostile to England, 
can be used for effectualiy thwarting this country at the very 
moment when it would be most important for it to have unim- 
peded communication with India. 

Russia, which has already between eighty and ninety millions 
of subjects within the confines of a contiguous territory—not, like 
England, in widely scattered colonies and dependencies—works 
her way steadily in -Asia as well as in Europe. She alternates 
in her lines of conquest—sometimes throwing all her strength 
Asia-wards ; sometimes in the direction of Europe. In the end, 
her aims always converge. ‘These aims are the establishment 
of universal Russian dominion within the Old World. If some 
think that this is a crazy ambition, all we can say is, that 
nations which were not on their guard, or which ignored the 
stern teachings of history, have repeatedly fallen the victims of 
such methodic madness of an ambitious tyranny. 

It has been stated more than once as a Russian programme 
for the future, by writers well conversant with the policy of the 
Court of St. Petersburg, that “ ‘Turkey must come down first; 
then Austria; then England.” It has been said:—“ Russian 
autocracy will never rest until England has been brought down 
from the pinnacle of her greatness, Russia knows of what 
value India is for the commercial prosperity of this country ; a 
commercial prosperity in which the working class of the English 
towns is deeply interested. Hence Russia will always aim at 
coming nearer and nearer to India, by first pushing in the outer 
bulwarks, such as Turkestan, ‘Turkey, and Persia. When that 
work is done, she will try to bring about the final catastrophe 
and convulsion.” 

The loss of India, so long as the overgrown Muscovite Empire 
is not broken up, would be tantamount, for England, to the loss 
of her position as a great Power. Commercially speaking, the 
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loss of India would work ruin in many a humble English home. 
The yearly export to the Asiatic dependencies of this country 
amounts to about £30,000,000 sterling. Other markets in 
Europe and America have, through competition, or through a 
return to protective duties, or through both, become consider- 
ably restricted. Is it, under such circumstances, advisable to 
pronounce with a light heart the phrase :—“ Perish the interests 
of England! perish our dominion in India!” in favour of the 
policy of an Empire which certainly cannot be described as a 
humanitarian agency, but which rather follows the practices of 
Gengis Khan and ‘l'amerlan? ‘These Mongol rulers also had 
at their courts a superficial veneer of culture ; perhaps, com- 
paratively speaking, even more so than the Russian Court. For 
all that, the doings of Gengis Khan and T'amerlan were a curse, 
not a blessing, to mankind. ‘The same holds good of Czardom ; 
for it is only the continuation of the governmental usages of that 
Golden Horde which swayed Russia for two centuries and a 
half, and which has imprinted its spirit on Russian policy to 
this hour. 

If the day were to come which would bring danger to English 
rule in India, how many of those who now talk contemptu- 
ously and unconcernedly about these “ British interests” would 
stand aghast at the result of their light-hearted, hare-brained 
folly! What a chorus of condemnation would arise from their 
midst against statesmen that had not been able to make better 
“aneagnee What different views and arguments we would then 

ear put forth from those to which public opinion had been 
treated during the Atrocity agitation! ‘True statesmen, there- 
fore, will cast aside all petty, time-serving considerations, and act 
up to the dictates of their conscience and their knowledge 
of what is really advantageous to the country and to the larger 
interests of mankind. 

And true need they have to be watchful and active betimes ; 
for warning is already given them. In the “Memorandum of 
a confidential conversation of Count Schuvaloff with Lord 
Derby ” (June 8, 1877)—that is, before Russia had achieved any 
victories—we find the following :—“ England appears to fear 
lest the spreading or consequences of the war should lead us to 
threaten Bassorah and the Persian Gulf. It is not at all our 
interest to trouble England in her present possessions, or, con- 
sequently, in her communications with them. Zhe war which 
is actually * going on does not demand tt, for its object is clearly 





"The word “actually” is evidently the insufficient translation of 
“actuellement” in the original French text, which means “at present,” 
“just now.” 
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defined, and matters would be complicated rather than simplified 
by so vast an extension of the struggle.” 

So the present war does not demand the troubling of England 
in her Indian possessions! That will come afterwards in due 
time. Russian diplomacy has always been great in such leering, 
ironical, and yet highly polite, covert threats. ‘Those who 
cannot read and interpret them are naturally marked out as 
their victims. 

The aspect of affairs is at this moment a gloomy one. Weare 
not of those who believe that the Turkish Empire should be up- 
held on principle, On the contrary, we fully acknowledge that 
as soon as Russian danger ceases, national re-arrangements on a 
large scale should take place in the East. More especially do 
we believe that Greece is destined to play an important part in 
the future regeneration of the countries south of the Balkan. 
But we know that the problem, even within that restricted’ area, 
is one of the most perplexing, through the strange jumble and 
fig juxtaposition of populations of different race and 
speech. 

The elements of real strength are wanting in a great mea- 
sure among the so-called nationalities of the East. It is no 
use trying to build up a number of houses of cards, which a 
single blast from the North may easily overthrow. The radical 
bane of every large Empire in that south-eastern corner must 
always, by the nature of things, be the confusion of discordant 
nationalties, each of which overlaps and breaks up the unity of 
its neighbour by odd zigzag lines or by heterogeneous patches 
of race-fragments. If, on the other hand, instead of a single 
large Empire, a number of smaller independent States are to be 
formed, we meet with endless difficulties through the contend- 
ing claims and rivalries of Serbs, Roumans, Bulgars, Greeks, 
‘Turks, and Albanese, each of whom uses a different language, 
as dissimilar from the other as is Russian from Italian, Polish 
from German, or Chinese from English. 

This chaotic confusion favours the schemes of Muscovite 
aggression. Were Poland restored as a dividing wall between 
Russia and the East, the problem of restoration would at least 
not involve a public danger for our part of the world. As it is, 
the Turkish nation, through its martial qualities—which far 
surpass those of the other races of the East—has hitherto acted 
as a good defence of Europe. _ It is no longer an aggressive force ; 
it is a temporary shield of European security. The Germans, 
between whom and the Turks fierce wars have been waged 
even so laté as last century, always readily acknowledged 
this, though the Germans have at the same time been fired 
with a strong phil-Hellene sentiment. One of their foremost 
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Liberal, or rather democratic writers, Ludwig Boerne, com- 
pared, fifty-six years ago, the Ottoman Empire to an iron gate 
which protects Europe against the irruption of wild beasts, 
He added :—“TI predict that five years after the conquest of 
Constantinople, India is lost for England.” The same Anglo- 
phil writer exclaimed :—“ If England is thrown overboard, then 
woe to the European ship with its crew!” 

The Liberal and Democratic parties all over the Continent 
still hold firmly to the anti-Russian creed. They feel the perils 
which threaten the popular cause from the semi-barbarian em- 
pire. The duty of Europe is thus clearly marked out: it may, 
in one word, be summed up as the duty of resistance against the 
spread of Czarism. No new vassal state of Northern Autocracy 
must be allowed to be set up between the Danube and the Mgean. 
Only a few days ago a Russian paper, the “Novoe Vremya,” 
said with refreshing frankness in regard to Bulgaria :— 


“Its administration will be organised after the Russian model. The 
Principality will be divided into governments and circles, and the 
Prince will be chosen from among the Bulgars by an assembly of the 
representatives of the Bulgarian people which will shortly be convoked 
at Tirnova. The Bulgarian army will also be framed after the Russian 
pattern, and not a few Russian officers and sub-officers will enter it. 
It is easy to see that the Bulgarian Principality, though it remains, 
according to the written law, a dependency of Turkey, will actually, 
and by moral right, be closely bound up with Russia.” 


Against such aims we have resolutely to set our face. What- 
ever the ultimate reconstruction of these nationalities may be, 
under all circumstances we are convinced that no worse agency 
could be selected for solving the complicated problems of the 
East than the despotic Power which confessedly aspires to 
dominion in that quarter, and which is a standing threat to 
Europe at large. Hence we believe that “shotted guns and 
revolvers” are very much required when parleying with Russia 
after the conclusion of a sanguinary war which the voice of 
Europe had condemned. It is with the object, not of deliver- 
ing nationalities, but of coming nearer to the possession of Con- 
stantinople, that an unreformed tyrannous Power has made war 
upon Turkey at the very moment she began reforming herself, 
Only amiable enthusiasts, who would deluge the world with blood 
for the sake of a crotchet, can ignore such a fact, which may be- 
come decisive for the security, the freedom, and the culture of 
Europe. Statesmen worthy of the name will not be so easily 
deceived, but, whilst discussing with the ambitious invader of 
Turkey, will firmly keep their hands on the hilt of the sword 
ready for action. 
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AX amusing and yet thoughtful book by Professor J. S. Blackie 

contains a good deal of talk about Theism and Atheism,! but no 
convincing demonstration of the truth of the affirmative doctrine. The 
argument drawn from the general belief of mankind in the Divine 
existence is furbished up anew, and the old argument from design is 
reasserted. In answering the objection derived from the real or 
alleged absence from the creed of Buddha of the two fundamental 
doctrines of popular religion, belief in God and the immortality of the 
soul, the Professor allows that this creed does not recognise a supreme 
God. But he insists that Buddha, though a man, and in his earlier life 
by no means an exemplary character, is now regarded as a kind of divine 
person, and that his religion is, therefore, not to be stigmatised as 
atheistic. As respects the immortality of the soul, he avers that the 
doctrine forms an essential part of the Buddhist creed, contrary to the 
contention of a recent learned writer, who shows that Nirvana first 
signifies extinction of earthly desire, or, in other words, the attainment 
of holiness, and, secondly, as the result and reward of this moral ex- 
tinction, a final extinction of personal existence. Leaving these 
debatable questions, we observe that any approach to Theism, if it does 
not satisfy, at least mollifies the Professor, who not only sees in Pan- 
theism a form of Theism, but smiles complacently on the Buddhist 
priest who declares that heat, air, and water constitute the true creative 
power. With the critical results of Biblical investigation the author 
of the “ Natural History of Atheism” appears to have no acquaintance. 
In his jaunty fashion he denounces the obvious meaning of the first 
chapter of Genesis as the product of a prosaic mind. Opposing the 
speculations of Dr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley, Professor Blackie makes 
merry by putting questions which even his orthodox readers will have 
no difficulty in answering. What monkey, he asks, ever wrote an epic 
poem, or composed a tragedy or comedy, or even a sonnet, or professed 
his belief in any thirty-nine articles, or smiled, or laughed, or sang, or 
gave the slightest indication of knowing the most elementary pro- 
positions in the first book of Euclid? With all this diverting protest 
against our cousin the ape, Professor Blackie is himself an advocate of 
the doctrine of evolution, strongly dissenting from “the vulgar imagina- 
tion which delights to represent the Supreme Being as a sort of 
omnipotent harlequin, launching the fiat of his volition as the nimble 





1“‘The Natural History of Atheism.” By John Stuart-Blackie. London : 
Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1877. 
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gentleman of the pantomime strikes the table with his wand, and out 
comes @ man or a monkey, or something else out of nothing ;” and 
emphatically ruling that nothing is created out of nothing, and that 
mere volition, even of an omnipotent being, cannot be conceived as 
bringing into existence a thing of an absolutely opposite nature called 
matter. In fact, he rejects the absolute dualism of mind and matter 
which is implied in the received orthodoxy, and decides that God’s 
ways are not as man’s ways, and that “ His way is evolution.” Thus, 
it appears that Professor Blackie is a sort of Christian Pantheist. It 
will be seen, too, that he is no admirer of a rigid orthodoxy, rejecting 
as he does the doctrine of eternal punishment, thundering against antic 
observances, thaumaturgic virtue, sacerdotal claims, and seeing in 
ceremonial mummeries “a phenomenon to make the stars blush.” In 
reality, Professor Blackie is anxious to vindicate the religious character 
of the human soul, and to bear witness to the sentiment of sublimity, 
awe, and veneration which the contemplation of all that is majestic or 
beautiful in the material or moral order awakens. He feels strongly 
and reasons weakly, he quotes where he should argue, but emotional 
effusion proves nothing, and classical citation shows a predilection for 
poetry, not an aptitude for philosophy. 

Differing from the Scottish Professor, who refuses to accept the 
phantom conception of a single conscious being outside nature, or the 
creation of the world by six verbal fiats, a compatriot though Trans- 
atlantic Principal and Vice-Chancellor asserts the production from non- 
existence of the material universe by a power outside of itself? Dr. 
Dawson, the author of the book whose title we give below, undertakes 
to resuscitate the Mosaic cosmogony, and ingeniously interpolates the 
geological epochs into the mythical days of the narrative in Genesis. 
In answer we can but repeat what has been often said before, that the 
days in Genesis are ordinary days of twenty-four hours; that this is 
evident not only from the mention of evening and morning in each, 
but from its adaptation to the common week and Sabbath, and from 
the use of the word day in the fourth commandment. In the Mosaic 
cosmogony the creation of plants preceded that of animals, and plants 
only were produced on the third day; whilst the monsters of the sea 
and the birds of the air were not created till the fifth, the creation of 
the fifth day being non-existent on the third. According to the Mosaic 
record, there is no gradual development of life, whereas in the great 
stone book of the geologist we find evidence of a successive and con- 
tinuous production. According to Dr. Dawson, the whole first known 
human age occurred within four thousand years of the Christian era, 
though we must add that he qualifies this hypothesis by pleading that 
“no one can say that it is geologically impossible.” Against this 
possible hypothesis we are content to array the perhaps unanimous 
verdict of eminent geologists, who maintained, and we presume still 
maintain, that man’s place in the geological record belongs to the 





2 “The Origin of the World according to Revelation and Science.” By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of M‘Gill University, Montreal. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1877. 
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earlier post-tertiaries in Europe, and that older varieties of his race 
may have existed for untold ages in the regions of Asia and Africa, 
from which the European branches are probably descended. We leave 
Dr. Dawson, however, to settle the question of man’s antiquity with 
his brother geologists, and proceed to give an instance of his singular 
mode of interpreting his text. We are expressly told, Genesis ii. 19, 
that “out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what 
he would call them, and whatsoever Adam called every living creature 
that was the name thereof.” In spite of the explicitness of this state- 
ment of universality in the book which he regards as inspired, Dr. 
Dawson affirms that a group of creatures, the group of his own centre 
of creation alone, was exhibited to Adam. Of the author’s critical 
qualifications for the task he has undertaken some idea may be formed 
when we say that he considers the Book of Job to have been written 
before the Exodus, and both his modesty and his capacity will be 
apparent when we add that he does not think it necessary to attach 
any value to the doubts of certain schools of criticism as to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and that no rational student can doubt 
that we have in these books a collection of authentic documents of the 
Exodus. At such attempts as the present to make dead bones live, 
we hardly know whether to smile or sigh. It is natural, however, 
that, in the midst of doubt and difficulty and philosophical discord, 
men should fall back on authority, and try to recover the warrant of 
infallibility which, in these days of what another author calls the 
* Decay of the Churches,”* appears to be their only safeguard against 
the bewildering anarchy of opinion or the blank desolation of banished 
faith. 

While the universities can thus boast of persons to vindicate doctrines 
still dear to orthodox believers, one whose theological college was 
Gloucester gaol, to which his bold avowal of unacceptable opinion once 
condemned him, reprints in a revised form and in better type the “ Trial 
of Theism,”* first published in 1858, the title being suggested by 
Sherlock’s “ Trial of the Witnesses.” Like Professor Blackie, Mr. G. 
J. Holyoake has written a book about Theism in which we find 
sagacious critical comment mingled with personal matter, copious 
quotation, and illustrative anecdote. Objecting to the dyslogistic and 
antiquated term Atheism, and believing in the self-existence, self- 
activity, eternity, and infinity of nature, and above all in the beautiful 
order or cosmos of the eternal universe, Mr. Holyoake prefers to use the 
word cosmism to designate what he calls the complement of Atheism, 
thus indicating the affirmative element of his religious philosophy. 
Conceived not in an academic but popular spirit, the “Trial” is broken 
up into sections treating of the argument from design, adducing the 
testimonies of distinguished men against its conclusiveness, containing 





3 “* The Decay of the Churches: A Spiritual Outlook.” London: Simpkin & 
Marshall. 1878. 

*“*The Trial of Theism, Accused of Obstructing Secular Life.” By George 
Jacob Holyoake. London: Triibner & Co. 
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discussions on religion, argumentative, impassioned, evangelical, pan- 
theistic, and philosophical, and concluding with speculations on a life 
apart from Theism, and on realities beyond it. 

A reprint of a very different kind carries us back to the remote period 
1830 to 1845. The first volume of Dr. Newman’s “ Via Media’”’® has 
already been noticed in the “ Westminster Review.” The second and 
concluding volume contains occasional letters and tracts, chiefly con- 
troversial, among which is found No. 71 of the “ Tracts for the Times.” 
The volume closes with a detailed retractation of anti-Catholic state- 
ments made in the days when the author did not hesitate to draw upon 
the vocabulary of ultra-Protestant invective in his censure of the Church 
of Rome. The quiet strength and simple beauty of Dr. Newman’s 
language, and his courteous bearing in controversy, will perhaps 
induce many to linger over pages which, though not without historical 
interest, are almost superannuated. From one of the foot-notes, which 
we assume to be recent additions, we take this instructive statement of 
the ancient doctrine of Purgatory— 

“ As to the thought that friends departed have to endure suffering, our 
comfort is that we can pray them out of it; but that all, save specially 
perfect Christians, before they pass to heaven endure, with sensitiveness 
in proportion to their sins, the pain of fire, is testified by almost a con- 
sensus of the Fathers, as is shown in No, 79 of the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ 
This certainly is the doctrine of antiquity, whatever want of proof there 
may be for the exact Roman doctrine. Tertullian speaks of purification 
in a subterranean prison ; Cyprian of a prison with fire ; Origen, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssen, Lanctantius, Hilary, Ambrose, 
Paulinus, Jerome, Augustine, all speak of fire.” 

Such seems to be Dr. Newman’s present opinion of the state of the 
departed faithful. We prefer that ‘which he held when he wrote in 
the text that, assuming the truth of the doctrine, “there is no one who 
can for himself look forward to death with hope and humble thankful- 
ness. Tell the sufferer upon a sick-bed that his earthly pangs are to 
terminate in Purgatory, what comfort can he draw from religion ?” 

We cannot congratulate Dr. Newman’s co-religionist, Mr. Colin 
Lindsay, on the success of his “ De Ecclesia et Cathedra,”® a work 
which appears in the form of an epistle, and which is surely the longest 
epistle that ever was written, occupying as it does the space of two 
portly volumes, and extending over 1050 pages. The object of this 
lengthy epistle is to re-assert the claims-of the Church of Rome, to in- 
dicate the characteristics of the Empire Church, as he calls it, to 
delineate the divine plan of redemption, and to describe the preparation 
for the introduction of Christianity and the establishment of the 
spiritual power. The more historical part of the work is preceded by 
a narrative of the pre-Adamite ages, the creation of man, the fall of 
Satan, and the war against Christ. The treatment of the subject is in 
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our opinion inadequate, the attempt at the removal of scientific diffi- 
culty ineffectual, the composition inflated, and the description—as 
witness the picture of paradise, vol. i, p. 211—in bad taste. At the 
commencement of the first volume, Mr. Lindsay intimates dissatisfaction 
with his reviewers; but we decline to enter into the merits of his con- 
troversy with them. Of course his main object is to vindicate the pre- 
tensions of his Church, of the Cathedra Petra. Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, andjFermilian, Bishop of Czesarea in Cappadocia, are generally 
understood to maintain the independence of individual Sees against the 
exorbitant claims of that of Rome, and Mr. Lindsay does not seem to 
deny the fact, but he pronounces Cyprian’s testimony to be inadmissible 
because he held erroneous notions and because he contradicts himself, 
and he sets aside the evidence of Fermilian as the judgment of an angry 
man ; objections which are surely insufficient to invalidate their testi- 
mony. Cyprian, devoted to episcopacy, no doubt recognised in-Rome 
the Cathedra Petra, holding, as it appears, a refined doctrine respecting 
St. Peter and his supposed See as representative and originative of 
ecclesiastical unity, but not therefore recognising the exclusive authority 
of the Bishop of Rome. The growth of the Roman See, favoured by 
local position, political exigencies, and the personal capacity and am- 
bition of the Bishops of Rome, is a phenomenon historically explicable. 
The precedency which it obtained on the separation of the Empire was 
confirmed under Leo the Great by Valentinian’s recognition of the 
Roman Pontiff as supreme head of the Western Chureh, and when the 
influence of Constantinople was subverted by the Lombard conquest of 
Northern Italy, the ambitious projects of the Popes began to attain 
free growth and development. It is true, however, that it was to the 
authority of Peter, and to the celestial keys which he held, that the 
Popes appealed in support of their claims. It is true, moreover, that 
writers towards the end of the second century, Tertullian, Irenzeus, and 
somewhat earlier Dionysius of Corinth, refer to Peter's presence in 
Rome, but in language which shows that their record is but an echo of 
a current tradition. The legend which associates Peter with Paul as 
joint-founder of the Roman Church seems to have grown up out of the 
antagonist tendencies of the Petrine and Pauline communities. The 
Ebionite Christians, perhaps, seeing in Gnosticism the revival of an old 
adversary, express their antipathy by opposing Simon Magus to Peter; 
Simon Magus, in the Clementine Homilies representing Paul the hate- 
ful man, who preaches Antinomian doctrine and contends against the 
rock and foundation of the Church, Peter, whose office it was to follow 
the upstart apostle in order to counteract his mischievous doctrine. 
Those who wish to see the latest and most complete exhibition of this 
legend and its growth, as well as an examination of the alleged evidence 
of Peter’s presence in Rome, may consult Professor Zeller’s recently 
published volume, “ Vortrige und Abhandlungen, ” a valuable and 
interesting work. 

“The Story of Religion in England”’’ has none of the exclusiveness 
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of the “‘Cathedra Petra.” The spirit which animates it is rather that 
of an indiscriminate charity than of dogmatic faith. In its modestly 
written pages are traced the growth and action of Christian life and 
sentiment as revealed in the saints of the British Church, in the Irish, 
the Anglo-Saxons, and Normans, in Wickliff and the Lollards, in the 
reformers of England and Scotland, in Puritanism, in the Society of 
Friends, in the popular awakening under Whitefield and Wesley, and 
even in the free inquirers of the last century. Justice, too, is done to 
Irving, Priestley, and Chalmers. The working of the Catholic Church 
in England is favourably noticed, and the heroic faithfulness of its 
priests in seasons of sickness and pestilence, receives its meed of praise. 
The author refers hopefully to the heartier brotherhood and increased 
mutual respect of the Protestant churches, and predicts for Protestan- 
tism a good time coming. His prediction may be realised, but should 
it be so, it will surely involve the surrender of much distinctive dogma. 

In Mr. White’s “ Life in Christ ”§ we have a curious example of pro- 
gressive theology, retrograde criticism, and sceptical obscurantism. 
Like Principal Dawson, the American geologist, whose book we have 
already noticed, Mr. White commences his enterprise of restoration of 
faith by a general survey of the scientific difficulties which appear to 
militate against the acceptance of the old doctrine of Mosaic inspiration. 
By taking exception to the hypothesis of evolution because it halts, by 
appealing to the authority of Dr. Dawson as a geologist, by calling in 
question the correctness of historical and archeological erudition, he 
endeavours to discredit learning and science to such an extent as is 
necessary for his purpose, the vindication of the Mosaic record. Of 
his interpretation of Genesis we shall say only, that it is, in our 
opinion, arbitrary and chimerical. Mr. White, like most of the inter- 
preters of his school, substitutes his own glosses for scriptural state- 
ments, and because the substitution renders these statements credible 
to him, expects his readers to receive them as the intended meaning 
of the inspired original. We are not aware whether Mr. White is 
acquainted with the labours of the eminent biblical critics of Germany ; 
if he is not, he is hardly qualified for the task he has undertaken ; if he 
is, he is perhaps still less qualified, as in this case he evinces an in- 
ability to appreciate the evidence adduced against the genuineness and 
authenticity of considerable portions of both the Old and New Testa- 
ment writings. Troubled, as would seem, by the aspect of a society 
rapidly losing its faith in God and immortality, Mr. White has been 
induced to write the volume before us, in the hope of restoring the 
vanishing belief in the posthumous future of mankind. To achieve 
this end, he does not attempt to prove the “ heathenish” doctrine of 
the inherent immortality of the soul. By the light of science and 
history, unable to see his way to any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
origin of mankind, its relation to the animal races, or its future 
destiny, he refers us for the solution of all doubts to revelation, the 





8 « Life in Christ.” By Edward White, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Growth,” 
&&. London: Elliot Stock. 1878, 
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right interpretation of Scripture being its effectual apology. Man, he 
contends, according to the Bible, is not unconditionally immortal by 
nature and destiny ; and though the thinking power may, if God will, 
survive in a maimed, imperfect state, it alone is not the man; nay 
more, man apart from God perishes for ever. Mr. White, it will be 
seen, rejects the doctrine of Universalism, or ultimate salvation of all 
men, including the wicked, as based on special pleading, and affirms 
that the language of Scripture implies the entire destruction, the absolute 
annihilation, of all rebellious persons ; this destruction, however, being 
suspended until the reprobate have first endured tribulation and 
anguish proportioned to the malignity of their crimes, for the satisfac- 
tion and manifestation of the divine attributes, which is the first and last 
end in creation. But while repudiating the doctrine of the personal re- 
formation of the offender as the object of posthumous punishment, he 
equally repudiates the doctrine of everlasting suffering as incompatible 
with the conception of divine goodness and justice. The three main 
divisions of his work are: a study of the Scripture doctrine on the 
nature of man; the object of the divine incarnation ; and the conditions 
of human immortality. The book is written in a simple, unaffected 
style, and evinces that the author has some reading and reflection. 
From theological speculation we pass to learned exposition. Dr. 
Eadie’s posthumous publication, ‘‘ A Commentary on the Two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians,” ® which wants but little to render it complete, 
does credit to his scholarship, indicating as it does an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the subject, and showing that, while 
availing himself of the labours of others, he yet preserves an independent 
judgment. As regards mere verbal exposition, there is little opening, 
we imagine, for any marked dissent. Occasional difference of opinion, 
however, may exist as to his exegesis. For instance, in the expression 
“We which are alive,” 1 Thess. iv. 15, the author intimates his con- 
viction that the coming of Christ was to be immediate, assuming the 
survival of himself and the contemporary faithful till the time of the 
second advent ; but this natural interpretation, Dr. Eadie, as fatal to 
the inspiration of the passage, declines to accept. Strictly construed, the 
aorist, chap. ii. 16, implies that the punishment of the Jews was already 
an historical event, ‘To escape the necessity of acknowledging a refer- 
ence to the destruction of Jerusalem, Ritschl pronounces the verse to 
be an interpolation ; while Dr. Eadie holds that the aorist identifies 
purpose with fulfilment. The words ¢i¢ réAo¢ he understands of the 
extremity of divine anger, a construction rejected by Hilgenfeld as 
ungrammatical. His cursory remarks are no sufficient answer to Bauer’s 
objections, any more than is Professor Jowett’s elaborate argument. The 
presumptions against the authorship of these epistles are not easily set 
aside. In 2 Thess. iii. 17, the apostle’s signature is mentioned as a 





9 “ A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistles of Paul to the 
Thessalonians.” By the late John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, United Presbyterian Church. Edited by the Rev. 
William Young, M.A. With Preface by the Rev. Professor Cairns, D.D. Lon- 
don : Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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token of genuineness, yet as these are the earliest letters attributed to 
St. Paul, it is hard to see what motive could exist for cautioning his 
correspondents against forgery. The representation of the Man of Sin 
and the imagery descriptive of the second advent form another pre- 
sumption in favour of the post-Pauline authorship of the Thessalonians. 
The characteristic idea of the second epistle, the conception of Anti- 
christ, does not again occur in any of the letters bearing the great 
apostle’s name. Mr. Jowett, while defending the genuineness of the 
Thessalonians, allows that the difference of style and subject in these 
writings from the style and subject of the apostle’s undoubted produc- 
tions is so great, that it can only be accounted for on the hypothesis 
of a mental transformation. For the reasons here indicated, and for 
others assigned by Bauer, we are inclined to regard these epistles as 
productions of a period subsequent to St. Paul’s death. In fact, as the 
latter-day doctrine of second Thessalonians corresponds to that of the 
Apocalypse, it was perhaps written about the same time as that mystical 
vision, namely, A.D. 69, or soon after. 

As specimens of Hebrew literature, exceptionally represented in this 
quarter's library, we have to acknowledge three volumes published by 
the Society of Hebrew Literature. Of these, the first contains ‘“‘ Essays 
on the Writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra of Toledo,” !° who died a.p. 
1174. This learned man, pronounced by Gesenius to be the most 
thinking, sagacious, and unprejudiced of the Rabbins, is said to have 
written more than one hundred works, In every place where he stayed 
he wrote books and discussed difficult problems. The subjects on which 
he descanted'were philosophy, theology, grammar, astronomy, astrology, 
mathematics, and poetry. | While professing to elucidate difficult 
passages in the Bible on grammatical and rational principles, he yet 
inclines to mystical and fanciful interpretations. Thus, in connection 
with the “heaven of heavens,” he appears to hold a theory of ideas 
similar to that of Plato ; and he endows the stars with certain primordial 
properties, in virtue of which, as visible agents of the divine will, they 
exercise influence on the earth and earthly elements, and determine the 
fate of individuals and nations. In further illustration of his opinions, 
we may add, that while discountenancing Messianic prophecy in 
general, he yet predicts the advent of the glorious days of the Messiah, 
when the soul will be reunited to the body ; but only for a time, for the 
body will return again to dust, and the soul will then rejoin the immortal 
company of angels. Such felicity, however, is reserved for the good 
alone, the souls of the wicked will perish. Other information respecting 
Ibn Ezra’s opinions and writings is given in sufficient detail in Dr. Fried- 
linder’s valuable essays. 

The second volume in the series specified is the ‘‘ Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra on Isaiah” 1! (of which an English translation is in print), 
edited from MS., with notes and glossary, by Dr. Friedliinder. The 





10 “ Egsays on the Writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra.” By M. Friedliinder, Ph.D. 
Vol. IV. London : Triibner & Co. 

11 “The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah.” By M. Friedlinder, Ph.D. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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commentator divides the book into two parts. Concerning the first 
thirty-nine chapters, he expresses no doubt that they are the work 
of him whose name the book bears ; the remainder of the book he re- 
gards as the production of a prophet who lived during the Babylonian 
exile and the first period of the restoration, arguing that the redemption 
from the exile and the successes of Cyrus are treated as past events, 

The remaining volume of our series, entitled “‘ Miscellany of Hebrew 
Literature,” 12 begins with an account of the life and labours of 
Manasseh Ben Israel, a contribution to the history of the Jews in Eng. 
land, translated by Dr. Mendes from the German of Dr. Kayserling. 
It may be remarked that when Cromwell submitted the Jewish question 
to public discussion, Manasseh Ben Israel appearing as the champion of 
his countrymen, the majority of the clergy present in the Assembly de- 
clared against according any rights to the Jews, while Cromwell himself 
is said to have spoken splendidly in their defence, supported only by a 
few of the Puritan ministers, Besides this narrative of the career of a 
man of learning and energy, who read and understood ten languages, 
the “ Miscellany ” contains a lecture by Dr. Benisch on the sons of the 
prophets, some pleasing legends from the Midrash, Helvéy’s travels in 
Abyssinia, translated from the French MS., Ibn Ezra’s short commen- 
tary on Daniel, and a paper on a Hebrew translation of “ L’image du 
monde,” which appears to have been made about the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

We conclude with a brief acknowledgment of two works still lying 
on our table. ‘‘A Historico-Apologetical Study,” 15 by W. J. Manssen, 
treats of Christianity and woman, describing her position in Greece, 
Rome, Judea, ancient Germany, and in medizval and modern Christen- 
dom, and discussing the question of female emancipation. 

The “ Folkestone Ritual Case” 14 in a complete form is comprised 
in the portly and well-printed volume whose title we give below. 
Arising out of the first prosecution under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, and being the first ecclesiastical suit brought before the Judicial 
Committee as altered by the appellate jurisdiction, the appeal Rids- 
dale v. Clifton and others has especial importance for all who take 
an interest in such questions. The volume contains a verbatim report 
of the argument delivered on behalf of both the appellant and the 
respondent, printed from a revised transcript of the notes of the short- 
hand writers. The documents connecting the appeal with the original 
suit in the court of Lord Penzance are prefixed to the argument. 
Reference is facilitated by an analytical table of contents, as well as by 
an index to the proceedings at the end of the volume. 





12 “¢ Miscellany of Hebrew Literature.” Edited by the Rev. A. Léwy. Lon- 
don : Triibner & Co, 

13 “Het Christendom en de Vrouw: Historisch-Apologetische Studie door 
W. J. Manssen, Predicant te Zaandam.” Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1877. 

14 « Folkestone Ritual Case: The Argument Delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the Case of Ridsdale v. Clifton and Others.” 
By Sir James Stephen, Q.C., and Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C. (on:behalf of the Ap- 
pellant), and by Archibald John Stephens, LL.D., Q.C., and Mr. Benjamin 
Shaw (on behalf of the Respondents), &c. London: Kegan Paul & Co. : 1878. 
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} R. SAMUEL BUTLER’S new work! is of a severer character 

than might have been expected from the autbor of ‘‘ Erewhon.” 
The account, however, which the previous volume gave us of the 
“Book of the Machines,” showed a writer not incompetent to deal 
with problems such as those he now discusses ; and “ Life and Habit” 
will be found a suitable appendix to the earlier and lighter volume. 
The old love of paradox still sheds its light on Mr. Butler’s specula- 
tions ; but the incisive touches of the satirist are combined with the 
more sober suggestions of the scientific critic. 

The title which Mr. Butler gives his work is in itself an indication 
of the leading argument which it contains. It is the influence of 
habit, of repeated action, on our physical and intellectual states, that 
Mr. Butler seeks to put before the public. The facts to which the 
writer appeals are, of course, not altogether new; and, indeed, he 
explains at the very outset that his book is not intended for the 
scientific world. None the less the manner in which Mr. Butler 
draws his conclusions will be found, we venture to believe, not with- 
out its value even for those who have already otherwise acquired a 
knowledge of the phenomena discussed. Especially will the para- 
doxical assertions which occur so frequently within the work excite 
attention, if not even opposition. ‘It is only those,” Mr. Butler tells 
us, “who are ignorant and uncultivated who can know any anything 
at all in the proper sense of the words.” This, of course, is simply a 
whimsical way which Mr. Butler uses to express the fact that true 
knowledge, like true health, should be unconscious, or, to adopt the 
writer’s own expression, that “our knowledge and reasonings only 
become perfect, assured, unhesitating, when they have become auto- 
matic, and are thus exercised without further conscious effort of the 
mind, much in the same way as we cannot walk nor read nor write 
perfectly till we can do so automatically.” The author of “ Life and 
Habit,” however, goes far beyond this commonly accepted doctrine. 
Habit and memory become in his hands the magic formule which 
explain all development and all existence. Each cell in the human 
body is, he thinks, a person with an intelligent soul: and “as these 
myriads of smaller organisms are parts and processes of us, so are we 
but parts and processes of life at large.” But, Mr. Butler goes on to 
show, “this creature, LIFE, has only come to be what it is by the same 
sort of process as that by which any human art or manufacture is 
developed.” All life, in other words, is the result of repetition—a 
result which gradually accumulates in the course of its transmission. 
Darwin, it will be obvious, becomes at this point the master whose 
creed is accepted by Mr. Butler. Differentiations of structure are 
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mainly, he holds, the results of accumulated remembrances; and 
instinct may be identified with inherited memory. Mr. Butler, how- 
ever, is no blind adherent of Darwinism, Darwinism he sees is with- 
out a motive power which will originate and direct the variations which 
time is to accumulate. He “cannot think that ‘natural selection,’ 
working upon small, fortuitous, indefinite, unintelligent variations, 
would produce the results we see around us.” But once suppose that 
the original animal has a power to vary—once, in fact, add on Lamarck’s 
“sense of need” to Darwin’s “struggle for existence,” and all Mr, 
Mivart’s objections to the genesis of species fall to the ground, 
“Evolution entirely unaided by inherent intelligence must be a very 
slow if not quite inconceivable process. Evolution helped by intel- 
ligence would still be slow, but not so desperately slow.” 

Mr. Butler disclaims all pretensions to scientific originality or 
accuracy—writes, in fact, frankly, “I know nothing about science,” 
but it will be obvious that he has written a work which thinkers of the 
Evolution school cannot afford entirely to neglect. But apart from what- 
ever interest it may excite in men of scientific mind, the “ general” 
reader, whom Mr. Butler is confessedly addressing, will find much food 
for reflection in its pages. He will discover many a “hard saying” 
in it ; and, meanwhile, to whet his appetite, we close with one of Mr. 
Butler’s paradoxical conclusions, “The whole charm of youth lies 
in its advantage over age in respect of experience, and when this has 
for some reason failed’or been misapplied, the charm is broken, When 
we say that we are getting old, we should say rather that we are getting 
new or young, and are suffering from inexperience, which drives us 
into doing things which we do not understand, and lands us eventually 
in the utter impotence of death.” 

Herr Noiré’s “ Aphorisms on Monistic Philosophy ” ? present,in some- 
what categorical and disconnected form those ideas with regard toa 
metaphysic of scientific theories which we have before this brought be- 
fore the notice of our readers. About the value of these ideas we have 
before now expressed our opinion, and cannot say that we feel in- 
clined to alter it even after Professor Max Miiller’s laudation of the 
“unendowed professor.” There is undoubtedly much of real import- 
ance in the manner in which Noiré, following on the lines of Spinoza, 
goes beyond the ordinary anthitheses of current thought, and views 
opposites as sides of unity. He sees the shallowness of much so-called 
“science,” recognises the one-sidedness of materialistic teaching, and 
insists on the. discussion of metaphysical forms as a necessary 
part of philosophical analysis, but we cannot but still regard his 
reduction of the world to its two great “attributes” of move- 
ment and sensation as a somewhat crude hypothesis which requires 
at least elaboration and proof. There are, however, many of Noiré’s 
aphorisms which, taken by themselves, are excellent. We need merely 
quote the following as instances. ‘The individual always unites the 





2 « Aphorismen-zur monistischen Philosophie.” Von Ludwig Noiré. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 1877. 
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universal and particular.” . . . “ The empirical consideration of things 
gives us only parts without a whole ; the idealist leaves us only wholes 
without the parts.” . . . “The idea of change and variation can arise 
only out of its opposite, the permanent.” Noiré is at least sanguine 
with respect to the future of the monistic philosophy. “It is,” he 
writes, “‘my firm and unshaken conviction that monism, the final re- 
conciliation of the opposites of spiritualism and materialism, of ideal- 
ism and realism, is the philosophy of the future, and that before a 
hundred years have passed all genuine thinkers will profess it as their 
creed,” 

Professor Carriere * brings us to a monism somewhat different from 
that in which Noiré supposes himself to sum up the spirit of all 
modern evolution theories. Carriere’s unity of existence is to be found 
in an eternal omnipresent being, that unfolds itself in everything, but 
does not lose itself in multiplicity, Genuine monism, he writes, is 
that which leaves us no lifeless sameness ; it is that which involves an 
“energy in unity which, through the difference which it posits in itself, 
at once develops itself and comes also to itself.” But it is not so much 
the later conclusions of Carriere’s volumes that will excite most interest 
at present. The criticism of ethical materialism, to which the earlier 
chapters are devoted, will at any rate most probably receive the greatest 
amount of attention from the philosopher. How, asks Carriere, are 
moral judgments possible? He finds, of course, that such judg- 
ments are only possible on the assumption that man is not a mere 
natural phenomenon, but a being possessed of moral categories in a 
knowledge of the perfect and imperfect. It would be unfair to the 
moral earnestness, the glowing eloquence of Carriere’s work, to reduce 
its arguments to some few analytic sentences. Instead, we refer our 
teaders to the work itself. They will find in it an enlightened criti- 
cism of the many isms which at present divert or pervert men’s minds; 
and an eloquent defence of a moral government of the world by one who 
is little inclined to adopt the phraseology of orthodox obscurantists. 

Herr Spiller informs us in the preface to his little work * that he has 
adduced, out of some eighty writings, proof of the impossibility of 
progress in science as it is at present studied. “‘ If,” he writes, ‘we 
follow the mental conflict as it presents itself in the natural philosophy 
of most recent times, we are astonished at the violent contradictions 
which show themselves, not merely in regard to thinkers generally, but 
even in regard to one and the same thinker; many branches display- 
ing the most wonderful acuteness and clearness, while in others we 
meet not only an absence of all clear thinking, but also the most 
stubborn advocacy of a quite untenable standpoint.” The agnosticism 
in which present scientific teaching glories meets with his especial 
condemnation. In opposition to Dr. Schneider, who writes that “the 
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cause which we call mind is known by us as little as the attractive 
force of bodies,” and that “we can only observe effects in the one case 
as in the other ;” Herr Spiller writes, ‘‘ No! the original principle of all 
things is the very corner-stone of science.” What this principle is with 
Dr. Spiller himself we have in a former number stated. ther is 
what he views as the Urkraft of the universe. This ether theory, we 
are told, is “‘neither the old Dualism nor the moderm monism, nor 
anything but what is far removed from Supernaturalism: it is a new 
philosophy to be described by the name of Aitherism.” 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


HE first volume of Dr. Franz J. Rottenburg’s treatise on the “ Con- 
ception of the State”?! is confined to the introduction and history of 
what he calls the French theory of the State till 1789. In it he notices 
three points of view from which it may be considered: the theological, 
the metaphysical or abstract, and the positive. There is, in this 
arrangement, a reminder of Comte, which predisposes the reader to 
expect at least a perfectly symmetrical treatment of the subject ; and 
so far as Dr. Rottenburg has gone, he has very adequately fulfilled this 
expectation. He describes, in a style more vivacious than that of some 
contemporaneous German writers, in his first chapter, the French 
philosophy of the eighteenth century in its general characteristics ; in 
a second chapter, French natural science, beginning with Descartes ; 
then the general view of the universe held in France during the 
eighteenth century, and the jurisprudence and political philosophy 
during the same period. The method of this investigation is strictly 
inductive and promises good results, but the work is as yet incomplete. 
In a copious introduction, the author examines and criticises false or 
imperfect theories of the State,"and shows the German antipathy to 
socialistic views on the one hand, and to purely sentimental idealism 
on the other, The book marks the transition stage, so noticeable 
elsewhere, between the purely philosophical era of German thought and 
the purely scientific era. 

M. de Laveleye’s work on “ Primitive’ Property ” 2 will be welcomed in 
an English dress. It is not only the most brilliant and complete review 
of the modern investigations into early land tenure, but contains a great 
deal of new matter collected by M. de Laveleye himself, especially with 
reference to the Swiss tenures. Professor Nasse startled thejEnglish - 
lawyers some years ago by proving that the common tenure of village 





1 “Vom Begriff des Staates.” Von Franz J. Rottenburg. Erster Band. 
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2 <*Primitive Property.” Translated from the French ‘of Emile de Laveleye. 
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communities (to the existence of which in India Sir H. Maine had 
drawn attention) was the primitive system of England itself. M. 
de Laveleye, after laying down the law of evolution of property in land, 
describes the village communities of Russia, India, and Java, the “All- 
mends” of Switzerland and Southern Germany, the Germanic Mark, and 
the ancient land-laws of the Irish and the Arabs, and of ancient Greece 
and Rome. He proceeds to the next stage of development, namely, 
family communities, as still existing among the Southern Slavs, and as 
known in the Middle Ages, especially in Italy ; traces the history of pro- 
perty in land in England and China, and the nature of common lands 
and rights in Holland, France, and Belgium, and discusses the way in 
which the English have dealt with the land systems of India. M. de 
Laveleye’s work is rendered specially interesting by its political views. 
He is of opinion that the dangers of democracy lie in the inequality of 
conditions, and that unless the catastrophe can be prevented by measures 
of State on a large scale, the same struggle between rich and poor which 
destroyed the republics of antiquity will destroy the modern states also. 
He holds that the Economists have made a fatal mistake in pressing 
the advantages of individual property in land, and that the abstract 
arguments by which private property is explained and defended as an 
institution are in favour, not of private and exclusive ownership, but 
of a form of tenure under which each man,-as he comes into the world, 
shall be a proprietor. M. de Laveleye, however, does not argue as a 
theoretical socialist, but as a practical one. He cites the case of the 
Swiss “ Allmends” as affording the best instance of the adaptation 
of the primitive system of village communities. to modern times and 
requirements. The most striking example occurs in the Canton of 
Glarus, where a large manufacturing population still preserve their 
communal rights of pasture, garden, and forest, and live in a state of 
comfort and civilisation which makes the friends of the English 
mechanic envious. To those, however, who are averse from such ideas, 
and hope everything from free contract and individualism, M. de Lave- 
leye’s work abounds in interesting matter, and wherever Sir H. Maine’s 
works are found in an English library, this book ought to stand on the 
same shelf. 

Mr. Poor,’ discarding the economical theories which have been in 
vogue for two thousand years,and are still prevalent, discusses the laws 
of currency from the point of view afforded by the proposition that the 
desire to possess gold and silver being an original instinct stronger than 
that felt for any other kind of property, the value of gold and silver is 
absolute, while that of all other property is relative. After reviewing 
the opinions of the leading economists, from Aristotle to Mr. David 
Wells, he proceeds to a very hostile criticism of Mr. Chase’s financial 
policy, and concludes with an argument against the double standard. 

Mr. Moffat explains that his treatise on ‘‘The Economy of Con- 
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sumption” * is suggested by his own reflections upon the current 
economical views of the day, and has been written in the absence of 
any wide acquaintance with earlier writers. His point seems to be that 
wealth depends mainly upon the degree of consumption, and he asserts 
that capital results not from saving but from labour ; and he endeavours 
to show that modern political economy is unable to deal with the growing 
organisation of industry. 

Mr. Halbert, in a small book with a somewhat large title, endeavours 
to prove a periodicity in financial crises and panics, based upon the 
fact that in England we have had such a crisis about every decade of 
this century, and illustrated by examples of periodicity, or at all 
events average—a wholly different thing—in the rate of discount, the 
price of corn, the rainfall, and the sun’s spots. 

A very interesting collection of facts relating to the moral ideas of 
uncivilised tribes is brought together by Mr. Wake in a work on “ The 
Evolution of Morality.”® Mr. Wake, after a review of modern theories 
of morals, gives a long general chapter on “ The Sense of Right,” into 
which he has put such authentic information as he can get from 
travellers and missionaries as to the ideas of the savages of the world. 
He concludes that the earliest moral ideas are connected with the idea 
of property, and sanctioned by the dread of retribution from the spirits 
of the dead. He then treats of the development of the blood-feud, of 
tribal morality, of the softening influence of women on morals, and 
of the sense of brotherhood. Mr. Wake next treats of the morality of 
ancient nations, and the moral systems of the leading faiths of the 
world. He concludes with a short criticism of Positivism, to which he 
objects that in its exclusive altruism it overlooks the moral force of self- 
regard—recognised, though imperfectly, in the Christian idea of personal 
holiness, and upon which is really based the very idea of duty ; and 
considers that as a religion it fails. 

One of the most eloquent of American speakers, who has known all 
the great Americans of his day, and many of the foremost men of other 
countries, a man brought up, as his dedication of this volume indicates, 
in the best American traditions, and conversant in later years with the 
inner tones of political thought of other countries than his own, Dr. 
J. P. Thompson,’ is an adequate exponent of the views taken by 
educated and patriotic Americans of the position of America towards, 
and as compared with, other civilised communities. The volume now 
published by him is a collection of lectures delivered in Berlin, Dres- 
den, Florence, Paris, and London during the American Centennial year. 
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He judged it well thus to gather in the harvest of a century’s experi- 
ences, hoping by such means to contribute to the solution of the social 
problems which each age brings to all countries in theirturn. In some 
things the last-formed society is the first in the race for balanced free- 
dom ; in some, the first is last. In his preface Dr. Thompson warns 
observers that in America it is more misleading than elsewhere to take 
the Government as representing the people, and his aim is to show the 
people as they are. In the first lecture, ‘‘ On the Grounds and Motives 
of the American Revolution,’ Dr. Thompson deprecates the use of the 
word “revolution,” with its European signification, to characterise 
“that moderate, patient, and matured action by which the people of 
the American Colonies declared that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally de- 
stroyed.” His indignation is stirred by the allegation that America rose 
against taxation without representation, and he argues that it was rather 
against attacks made upon the oldest communal rights inherited from 
English ancestors, rights concentrated in the “town meeting,” and 
attacked by the “ Regulation Acts,” that the colonists revolted. This 
Review comes under Dr. Thompson’s lash for a view of the American 
Revolution which does not agree with his own ; but he says that, in com- 
parison with all others, he looks to it for “‘ candour, intelligence, and a 
fair degree of sound and accurate knowledge of the subject on which it 
treats ;” and he is perhaps therefore the more bound to admit that the 
writer of the article in question may be quite well acquainted with the 
facts he details in answer, and yet may with candour hold a different 
opinion as to the most prominent motive power in the American Revo- 
lution. Even doctors have differed. The Declaration of Independence, 
to which the second lecture is devoted, is described as “a marvel of 
political history,” in that it was so moderate and guarded inthe midst 
of revolution. In the former lecture Dr. Thompson has pointed out 
the severe logical and metaphysical training which the populace of the 
Colonies had received from their long-winded, accurate, and strongly, 
clearly reasoning divines. They had disciplined minds such as were 
never before nor since found among revolutionists. The doctrines of the 
Declaration are examined in detail, and enthusiastically vindicated from 
all adverse charges, and contrasted with French republican assertions. 
The third lecture is a masterly summary of the American Constitution, 
and will be invaluable to students and to many who would gladly get a 
clear idea of what is both complex and not too easy to find succinctly 
put forth. In the course of this lecture it is attempted to be shown 
with what care the framers of the Constitution avoided the recognition 
of the institution of slavery, which they, at the same time, did not 
attempt to abolish. It contains an eloquent eulogium on Washington, 
and a very interesting comparison or contrast between him and Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon the First—‘ devotion to liberty and to man, 
without one thought of self,” contrasted with the egotism and unscrupu- 
lousness of the other two. The fourth lecture reviews the political 
history of the century in America ; points out the violence of Congress, 
but finds its counterpart in England so lately as in O’Connell’s time, 
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and quotes strange personalities from the “Times” of that day, and 
some from Lord Beaconsfield’s pen, worthy of any low-class American 
paper ; enumerates the great political and moral victories of the cen- 
tury, culminating in the war, and in the steadiness of the nation when 
the assassination of President Lincoln might well have “paralysed the 
Government and thrown the country into anarchy.” Having thus con- 
sidered “the nation as tested by the vicissitudes of a century,” Dr. 
Thompson considers it.as ‘judged by: its self-development and its 
benefits to mankind,” taking occasion to confute what he considers as 
misrepresentations by Dickens and Mr. Carlyle, and summing up “the 
proper American type of civilisation” as “ cosmopolitan in the spirit of 
elevating humanity,” and finding one of its highest manifestations in 
the fact that-“ in the view of the worth of the individual and the 
brotherhood of humanity, the -United Statés, having set the example of 
codifying her-own laws, has taken the initiative in schemes of arbitra- 
tion arid for the reform of international law in the interest of peace and 


’ ‘unity, which shall one day bring in an era of culture such as Europe 


has not yet seen.” The closing lecture deals with reforms which the 
lecturer would fain see in American affairs. He would restrict the 
suffrage, would introduce compulsory elementary secular education, 
and would endeavour to raise the negro by less protective and excep- 
tional legislation. He discusses with vigour and acumen the religious, 
race, and labour problems which press heavily now on all thoughtful 
Americans, and concludes with a short ‘“ Platform for the New Century.” 

Mr. Hare’s® well-known name as a cicerone will be welcomed on the 
title-page of the two well-got-up volumes devoted to the exploration 
of London streets, byways, and buildings by many who are almost 
ashamed to walk so ignorantly as they do about London. At the same 
time, though it may be almost invidious to carp when so much has 
been done, perhaps the ordinary reader will feel that picture galleries 
and great churches have taken up somewhat too much of Mr. Hare's 
attention. He shows himself a vehement partisan of Charles the First, 
calling Cromwell and his people “ regicides ” and “ rebels ” continually ; 
and it may be that this mental condition inclines him also rather to 
care for what in London belongs to the aristocracy of rank, wealth, 
vice (for Nell Gwynne has no bad epithets, however often she appears, 
nor have men of like character), or intellect, while the life of the 
common people is not quite sufficiently cared for. There is as much 
as these two volumes can hold of matter which is in the main very 
interesting, except that inexpressibly dull people are noticed in the 
chapter on Westminster Abbey,—and future pages might be devoted 
to such antiquarian and “common people’s” interests as have really 
made London what it is to its inhabitants. It is not alone as the home 
of the Court, nor even as the modern home of the Parliament, or the 
centre of some portions of English intellectual life, that London is so 
supremely captivating to the imagination, but as the place to which the 
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whole country has tended, always crowded, always bewildering, its crowds 
and its bewilderments changing and growing with the change and 
growth and development of the nation. We want from Mr. Hare or 
some one else a book about London written on the plan of Mr. Green’s 
“ History of the English People ;” but until this desirable work appears, 
Mr. Hare’s is charming and most valuable. Indeed, it must always 
remain so, for what he has done scarcely need be re-done, though in 
some points it needs revision. For instance, unless we mistake, Dr. 
Williams’ library (vol. i. p. 277) has found a home for itself near 
Gower Street, and is omnia to any reasonable reader; students 
can no longer (vol. i. p. 60) be called to the bar because ‘they have 
eaten their dinners without examination; the dégree of ‘‘ Serjeant” 
(vol. i. p. 79) is no longer indispensable for a judge; and it is 
scarcely candid merely to niention the fact of the abolition and sale 
of Serjeants’ Inn without alluding-to the fact that the plunder was 
divided by some of our highest legal-functionaries: As*in his’ works 
on Rome and its environs, Mr. Hare has in these volumes given many 
most interesting and pithy quotations from English and American 
writers, modern and classical, and it would improve a future edition if 
an index of these quotations were added to that now so helpful to the 
explorers, who will in numbers appear to represent the demand for 
which Mr. Hare has provided the supply of information. It is a pity 
that they should not in some respects show the way to more extensive 
information, instead of historical facts being made to rest on papers in 
“The Builder,” admirable and useful as that journal may be. Mr. 
Hare is vehemently inimical to many of the recent alterations in 
London, and to some of its monuments; the destruction of North- 
umberland House is “ the greatest of all the barbarous and ridiculous 
injuries by which London has been wantonly mutilated within the last 
few years,” and the crowning reason why it should have been spared 
is that it was “ the house in which the restoration of the monarchy was 
successfully planned in 1660 in the secret conferences of General 
Monk.” He mercilessly accounts for Whittington’s cat by telling how 
it was in his favour that the penalty of death for burning coal was set 
aside, and that the new fuel was brought in a “collier (catta) still 
called a cat.” The plan upon which such a book is necessarily con- 
structed, a topographical one, would make it a storehouse for examiners 
in general English history. Almost every page might suggest questions 
dealing with every past century. 

In two further numbers of the illustrations of street industries in 
London, Messrs. Thompson and Smith ? tell us the secrets of the trades 
of Italian street- musicians, street-locksmiths, shellfish sellers, “ flying 
dustmen,” old furniture shops, and shoeblacks not belonging to the 
well-known “brigade.” Some doubt is expressed as to whether the 
Charity Organisation Society was not rather too hard in its estimate of 
the padront of the street-musicians, and Mr. Smith bases his more 
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hopeful account on his personal inquiries. But the Government has 
considered the abuses great enough to warrant its interference. Mr. 
Smith very sensibly suggests the great safeguard for young children 
that would be provided were the Elementary Education Act made bind- 
ing on foreign children. This is an idea well worth working out. It 
seems that there is an art even in dealing with old keys, and that 
restrictions have been laid on the sale of keys to fit moulds or 
impressions of locks, as well as on the loan of keys by locksmiths. For 
success in the shellfish trade, the neighbourhood of public-houses and 
of a cabstand is considered essential. The trade is very uncertain. 
The flying dustman is rather a poacher. In London the parishes collect 
the dust, and ought to dispose of it so as to decrease the rates, and 
their men ought not to be paid. But they like to be paid, and are apt 
to neglect households from which they get nothing. For the relief of 
these, and of households which have failed to catch the regular dustman 
on his rounds, the flying dustman appears, and collects the dust for a 
small payment, selling the more valuable parts of it, and only too often 
letting the rest leak out of his cart in the roads. The independent shoe- 
black has a hard time of it, for among the “respectable” classes of 
society there is a strong feeling in favour of the brigade, though the 
poor often prefer the independent shoeblack. A license has to be 
bought by him for five shillings, or the police handle him roughly, though 
they are apt to exceed their legal powers in this as in other cases. 

Mr. Doherty }° publishes what are chiefly contributions to some paper 
or magazine on hospitals; charitable dinners (to the poor—not to 
wealthy contributors, who devour the widows’ houses they have the 
credit of building) ; Miss Robinson’s great work among the soldiers 
in promotion of industry, education, and temperance ; and on similar 
subjects. His style is agreeable, and it is probable that the interest 
created by these papers may have done good. They had better have 
beenfrevised and “brought up to the present day,” however. For 
instance, there are more children’s hospitals in London now than he 
describes or names, notably that pathetic institution in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, where little children refused as “incurable” at the hip-disease 
hospital end their days in comfort, or even recover, with the bright 
open reach of the river at Battersea before them to cheer their weary, 
painful days. In describing the Paris prisons, he mentions that two 
are behind the age in the promiscuous herding together of prisoners. 
One of these is St. Lazare (the women’s prison), where persons are 
sent for every variety and shade of crime or alleged offence against 
scandalous police tyranny, and that prison has in no respect been re- 
formed since the days before John Howard. Such papers as these, 
while they please, should stir to further inquiry. If they do, Mr. 
Doherty will have done good service to society. 

Miss Octavia Hill’s™ name will secure a reperusal to her reprint of 
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sundry essays on her two favourite subjects—the preservation of com- 
mons and open spaces for purposes of recreation, and the most effectual 
method of visiting and assisting the poor. The former topic is happily 
no longer in peril of oblivion ; the latter will require judicious handling 
for a long time to come. There is some danger of frightening away 
volunteers from a cause in which all the best work must be voluntary, 
by insisting on the immense difficulty of doing more good than harm ; 
and some danger of supposing that charity can be drilled into a per- 
fectly regular form. But meanwhile any true experience on the sub- 
ject is welcome. 

Mr. Pretyman?? presents us with the usual powerful arguments 
in favour of the total abolition of out-door relief of the poor. He 
differs from Professor Fawcett in thinking that charity, with all its 
attendant evils of waste and indiscriminateness, is yet far better than 
the legal right conferred by the Poor Law. He is, however, not suffi- 
ciently alive to the practical difficulties of bringing up children respect- 
ably in the workhouse and district schools, and does not deal satis- 
factorily with the case of widows. 

Mr. Brassey’s }° valuable lectures and essays on capital and labour 
are too well known in detail to require special notice ; but they con- 
tain so much of what is permanently useful as to deserve the more 
permanent form in which they now appear. The present volume treats 
of wages at home and abroad, strikes, co-operation, education, and the 
duties of the Church in relation to the labour question. 

And while Mr. Brassey discusses the income of the labourer, Mr. 
Bartley 14 teaches, in a sort of catechism—of great length for a cate- 
chism—how to spend it to the best advantage. In familiar dialogues 
he discusses the economy of food and its preparation, dress, needle- 
work, houses, drainage and ventilation, health and the sick-room, also 
saving in all forms. ‘This little book will be found very serviceable by 
those who have opportunity of instructing the poor in these first prin- 
ciples of the art of comfort, and furnishes a good basis for the very 
necessary teaching of domestic economy in elementary schools. 

Messrs: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. send us a set of copy-books called 
the “Loon Copy-Books,” which have certain decided merits. They 
have frequent headings, never requiring a child to write more than 
three lines without a fresh copy ; and in the later numbers the copies 
are interesting in comparison with the ancient moral sentiments which 
an earlier generation learned to hate because they were bound up with 
learning to write. For in those days the art was learned through tor- 
ture, the little short fat fingers being expected to perform prodigies in 
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the size of the letters for which grown-up hands barely sufficed. These 
copy-books have improved upon that older torture, but have not, we 
think, gone quite far enough. ‘‘ Large hand” might be a late accom- 
plishment, but ought no more to be imposed on a little child than 
striding or jumping on a baby that cannot walk. But this set of books 
aims at preparing a child to pass in the successive “standards,” and 
reform must come from above, where the physical capabilities of chil- 
dren are the last things thought of. 

“ A Russian Lady ” ?° is so slight a veil to throw over the identity of 
the talented writer of these enthusiastically patriotic letters, that it is 
not easy to see why she should not have allowed her name to appear 
with Mr. Froude’s, Mr. Froude admits that all Russians may not be 
represented by her, but urges her claim to careful hearing as a mouth- 
piece of a certain, and even a considerable, section of her country men 
and women. Mr. Froude says that Russia has been the practical agent 
of Europe ; that we had better be on good terms with her than on bad, 
seeing that we cannot be on noneat all; that the Turk is irreclaimable ; 
that Russia must be the protector of the Christian provinces of Turkey, 
and that “O. K.’s” book is valuable as helping us to a better knowledge 
of the Russian character. In her first letter, in answer to an article in 
“Macmillan’s Magazine,” O. K. vindicates the uprightness of the inten- 
tions and actions of the Slav Committees of Russia and of the Panslavist 
leader, M. Aksakoff, and bids Englishmen remember how their ancestors 
helped the Protestants of Holland and France. Her second letter draws 
a distinction between the purely Russian tone of feeling of Moscow, the 
true Russian capital, and the wearied and indifferent tone of official, 
luxurious, foreign St. Petersburg. ‘St. Petersburg, thank God, is not 
Russia, any more than the West End of London is England.” English 
newspapers are apt to get their news from St. Petersburg. A third 
letter dwells on the “ unselfish sacrifices ” Russia has made for the war, 
sacrifices that cannot be repaid even should she obtain what is called 
substantial compensation, such as Turkey has not to give. ‘The only 
compensation for sacrifices such as ours is the complete deliverance of 
the Slavs.” ‘“ This grand war,” says O. K., “ has given a new impulse to 
Russian life, a deeper feeling of higher missions in the world.” In 
making peace the Slavs will not be abandoned, and other demands must 
be insisted on. “Russians hate the Turks because they know them.” O. K. 
says that the memory of Tartar (or Turk) invasions and oppressions still 
survives, and burns in the souls of thedescendantsof those five generations 
of Russians who suffered under them. English people hate the Russians 
because they do not know them; the humanity of their penal code, 
which puts English criminal law to shame ; the freedom of Mohammedans 
under their rule ; the superior generosity of the Russian Government to 
subject races as contrasted with the policy of England in India; the 
degree to which portions of the Empire have local self-government ; the 
enthusiastic loyalty of the nation—are the topics of her successive letters. 
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Russia progresses so fast that no power can keep or make Turkey, in- 
capable as it is of progress, an efficient power as against Russia ; Russia 
dves more good and has more right in Central Asia than England in 
India ; the Bulgarians have many virtues, and the vices only of an 
enslaved race ; the Russian army is not more corrupt than the English 
army—these propositions O. K. maintains with vivacity and acuteness, 
and concludes with an eulogy on M. Katkoff of the “‘ Moscow Gazette.” 

Mr. Brassey !7 says that the conduct of Russia has not been sincere 
in the present war ; that Russia has been “disloyal” towards Turkey, 
having had it for her object to rule indirectly where the jealousy of 
Europe did not suffer her to rule directly. He quotes Mr. Baring to 
the effect that the rising in Bulgaria sprang from Russian intrigue, 
utilising even religion towards that end, and that this intrigue is of 
many years’ standing. He believes the Czar to have been personally 
averse to the war and to the Central Asian advance of Russia, but to 
be powerless because he is a despot. Austrian Slavs have made com- 
mon cause with the :Russian Panslavist agitators, and Russia was 
impelled to pick an unnecessary quarrel with Turkey. England ought 
to have been more decided at first; she ought to have joined in the 
Andrassy Note, and ought to have insisted on reforms in Turkey without 
holding out hopes of military support. We ought, also, to have joined 
in the Berlin Note. He does not desire the perpetuation of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, as it is an anachronism; and he thinks Greece might 
be enlarged, but doubts whether she is yet fit for larger territory. In 
the catastrophe, “by separating ourselves from the European concert, we 
have forfeited our claim to exercise any preponderating influence over 
the decisions of a European Conference.” Mr. Brassey would not 
have England seize Egypt. The concluding portions of his pamphlet 
are on the future of the Liberal party and the desirableness of Dis- 
establishment. 

Sir Tollemache Sinclair ! publishes a sixth thousand, bound, and 
illustrated with two maps, an original cartoon representing Turkish 
atrocities, and several pictures from comic papers, English and American, 
of his collection of essays on the Eastern Question. Though he takes 
what may—either as praise or blame—be called a fanatical side, he 
certainly has collected a mass of quotations from historical documents, 
pamphlets, newspapers, published speeches, blue books, and innumerable 
other sources, that make his volumes really useful. It is probable that 
every one who reads the first preface, containing an attack on Jews and 
the Old Testament, in answer to the inevitable hostile criticism on his 
earlier editions in the “ Jewish World,” will decide that he never read 
anything more purely funny. But that is a personal matter, and for 
the larger portions of the rest of these really useful volumes Sir Tolle- 
mache Sinclair is not responsible except as acollector. He is, however, 
keenly conscious of this possible view, and endeavours to anticipate and 
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disarm criticism for the future by pointing out which chapters he 
recommends to the sleepless, which to the lighter reader, which to 
searchers after amusement, while to graver persons the two volumes are, 
in spite of all eccentricities, gravely welcome. The first chapter is de- 
voted to undermining the partially common distrust of Russia, and 
contains as a quotation Heine’s bitter sentence, “My heart sinks within 
me when I think that after all Shakespeare was an Englishman, and 
belongs. to the most repulsive people that God in His anger ever created ;” 
while it also quotes “diner & la Russe” as an involuntary tribute to supe- 
rior civilisation. The second chapter ison “Past Phases of the Eastern 
Question,” and bristles with history, indignation, quotation, and sta- 
tistics. The third chapter is on the ‘‘ Present Phase,” and strongly 
takes the Christian side. It collects and perpetuates facts only too apt 
to drop soon into the oblivion hastened by disgust. Then follows a 
prophetic chapter on the results of the war, including a portion of a 
speech by Mr. Sandford, “a Conservative M.P.,” in May 1877, on the 
probable terms of peace, which is almost startlingly like those actually 
proposed. Then follow chapters on Mohammedanism, the religious posi- 
tion of the Sultan, and the social and moral condition of the Turks and 
of the Christian populations. Then comes a grand comparison between 
the conduct of England to Ireland and of Russia to Poland, which would 
be difficult to epitomise, but which may be conceived of from the leading 
idea. Some sad experiences must have driven Sir Tollemache to write, 
“A benevolent despotism is better than an oppressive Parliamentary 
Government.” A chapter on the Indian nightmare is valuable: and 
the volume practically ends with a plea for the reconstruction of the 
Greek Empire. The second volume, called an appendix, contains matter 
of much the same sort, but perhaps has a preponderance of extracts from 
other writers. 

‘“‘The War Correspondence of the ‘ Daily News,’!® 1877, with a con- 
necting Narrative, forming a continuous History of the War between 
Russia and Turkey to the Fall of Kars,” is one of those volumes which 
no gentlemah’s library should be without, unless the gentleman happen 
to be a Russophobe of so pronounced a type that he cannot endure to 
hear anything said against the Turk or his employés, and thinks that 
to preserve anything that may have been said is a crime or a blunder. 
All the world knows just now what is the purport of this correspon- 
dence, what its influence on the current politics, and how brilliantly 
the work was done by Mr MacGahan and Mr Forbes, and others. But 
it is quite a different thing to consider how much will be remembered 
or known of it ten years hence, And for this reason—knowing so 
little as we do whether the eternal Eastern Question is to die out 
now or after another convulsion—the preservation of all this informa- 
tion in a handy volume is of great value. Much praise cannot, how- 
ever, be given to the print in which it appears ; it is peculiarly dazzling 
and trying to the eye, and the new-fangled crotchet of making a para- 
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graph begin outside instead of inside the margin of the other lines 
aggravates the fault. 

Count Moltke’s “Letters from Russia” °° have little more than a 
personal interest. They were written in 1856, and are quite private 
letters to his wife, describing his impressions of the country and the 
ceremonies of the coronation of the Emperor. But the Russia of to- 
day is not the Russia of 1856, and the information which is not obso- 
lete is superseded by Mr. Wallace’s recent volumes. 

Dr. Gray’s 2! account of the social condition of China is a very useful 
and interesting description of the manners and customs of that wonder- 
ful empire. Allowance must be made for a missionary’s point of view, 
but Dr. Gray deals in a fair spirit with his subject. He sums up 
his views thus :—‘ Their religion is a mass of superstition. Their 
government is in form that which of all others is perhaps most liable 
to abuse—an irresponsible despotism. Their judges are venal, their 
judicial procedure is radically defective, and has recourse in its weak- 
ness to the infliction of torture ; their punishments are, many of them, 
barbarous and revolting ; their police are dishonest, and their prisons 
are dens of cruelty. A considerable mass of the population does not 
know how to read, and nearly everywhere there is a prejudiced ignor- 
ance of all that relates to modern progress. ‘Their social life suffers 
from the baneful effects of polygamy, and to a certain extent of slavery’; 
and their marriage Jaws and customs hold women in a state of degrad- 
ing bondage. This is a grave bill of indictment against the religious, 
political, civil, and social institutions of any nation, and yet, notwith- 
standing conditions so little favourable to the development of civil and 
social virtues, the Chinese may be fairly characterised as a courteous, 
orderly, industrious, peace-loving, sober, and patriotic people.” Dr. 
Gray, however, is not content with generalisation. He illustrates 
almost every statement by instances of social life which have come 
under his own observation or inquiry. The most painful details, after 
all, are not the well-known accounts of inhuman torture, not only 
of prisoners but of witnesses, but the accounts of the habits of 
polygamy, and the facilities of divorce which enslave the women. 
Chinese slavery is, on the whole, of a domestic type, but entails the 
fearful evil of kidnapping, and ministers in no small degree to the 
very worst of vices. There is no regal limit to the power of the 
master. This book does full justice to the remarkable filial piety of 
which Confucius laid the foundation among the Chinese, and to which 
Dr. Gray attributes their tenacity of national life. 

Mr. Rae’s*? journey took him over ground which is in modern 
times sufficiently untrodden for literary purposes, and his volume has 
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in this view a certain value. He quotes a criticism on a former book 
of his, suggesting that he has little capacity for seeing things ; but that 
is scarcely true. He sees a very fair average number of things, but his 
capacities rather tend to fail him at that point. He has not a sufficient 
preparation to make much of what he sees. And he does himself in- 
justice by the very silly comments or attempted jokes which he con- 
stantly introduces, He has read and become imbued with the style 
of Artemus Ward and Mark Twain without catching their gifts of 
humour. But there is much pleasure to be had from this volume, and 
a fair quantity of information about the social condition of the Moors 
of Tripoli, Tunis, and the jealously closed sacred city of Kairwan. He 
first found his way to the ruins of Leptis, and photographed some 
portions of such of the remnants as are left by the devouring sand, and 
by the still more rapacious natives, who use columns for olive-crushers 
and carved capitals hollowed out for mortars and basins. But a good 
deal remains in fragments and “bits,” and coins are abundant. 
Homs, a seaport some two miles distant, is rising to importance by 
this traffic in antiquities, and by more legitimate industries. Murder 
seems to be extremely frequent in these parts of the world, and the 
cheating and bargaining of the bazaars are as invariable as in the East. 
The inhabitants of Tunis reflect the polish and good-breeding of the 
Spanish Moors, and are noted for their intelligence, Reading, writing, 
and a knowledge of the Scriptures are ordinary acquirements among 
them. This may only be in the limited sense in which they are 
“common” in all Mohammedan countries. A third of Mr. Rae’s volume 
is wisely devoted to a detailed account of his visit to Kairwan, a 
Mohammedan sanctuary held in such esteem that seven pilgrimages to 
it are held equivalent to one to Mecca, and a sacred well there is sup- 
posed to communicate with one at Mecca. A Christian has but rarely 
been able to enter it, though a note to the governor of Kairwan from 
the Prime Minister and an escort from Susa sufficed to enable Mr. 
Rae to make a sufficiently safe and leisurely survey of it, and even to 
take a good many sketches and measurements. The inhabitants cursed 
him both gently and loudly, but that was as little as could be expected 
in a city the chief interest of which consists in its having been closed 
to Jews and Christians for eleven or twelve centuries, and in its having 
been the starting-point for the Moorish invasion of Spain. It was a 
great centre of learning, and there still remain in the city curious 
manuscripts and books which might suffice to tempt future travellers. 
Lord Beaconsfield is informed by Mr. Austin?’ in his opening 
sentence that ‘the fortunes of the British Empire are trembling in 
the balance, and it is your hand that can adjust the scales.” This is 
probably no news to Lord Beaconsfield, though he may not appreciate 
the suggestion that Mr. Austin expects him to “ adjust,” instead of 
holding the scales evenly, and letting the nation, whose servant he is, 
put its own weight in. The first pages of this pamphlet are incredibly 
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like a tract—say an address to a drunkard on the verge of final 
delirium tremens. His responsibilities, his capabilities, his circum- 
stances, are detailed to him with minute personal application ; and his 
consciousness of the truth of it all, and his conscience, are appealed to 
with pathetic bathos. But Mr. Austin reveres and trusts his victim ; 
while of his colleagues in office he says, “ It has never entered into my 
mind to suppose that there is a feeble head or a faint heart among 
them.” He feels sure that the honour of England is safe in their hands, 
It is really to be hoped that this pamphlet was not thrown into Lord 
Beaconsfield’s waste-paper basket, but that it will find its place in some 
future edition of the “‘ Curiosities of Literature.” 

The “ Unknown Counsellor,” to whose counsels Major Evans Bell *4 
calls attention, was Mr. John Dickenson, a name not familiar to most 
English people outside a certain circle of Liberal politicians, including 
George ‘Thompson, Mr. Bright, Cobden, Milner Gibson, and others who 
yet remain. ‘This particular society was one deeply interested in those 
topics of Indian policy which are so difficult, and seem so distant, as 
to be repulsive to the popular English mind. India seems almost too 
big to be comprehended, and the first efforts to comprehend it bring 
to light such a vast variety of conflicting interests—native, official, 
mercantile, individual, and imperial—that the instinctive impulse is to 
be thankful that there are others whose plain duty it is to understand 
all the intricacies of Indian questions. The worst of this is, that it 
practically relegates all disputes to the decision of specialists interested 
on one side, instead of their being subjected to the wholesome criticism 
of public opinion, which is fairly disinterested even where it does not 
aspire to be grandly just. Mr. Dickenson devoted his whole life, with- 
out personal advantage or obligation, to mastering these problems, one 
by one, and to endeavouring to secure for them calm, full, and well- 
informed consideration in England. Major Evans Bell has long been 
a worker with him, bringing to the work considerable Indian experience, 
such as Mr. Dickenson had not. Mr. Dickenson’s leading desire about 
India was, that we should make ourselves conspicuous to the natives 
by our even-handed justice and our kind consideration of those natural 
and hereditary ruling families who must always be the leaders of 
native opinion and the centres round which the native loyalty will 
gather. We are not able, he thought, by education of native gentle- 
men not belonging to the aristocratic families, to create a class of 
governors under us who will secure the attachment of the populace for 
our rule. On the contrary, English-educated natives of lower rank are 
looked upon with suspicion and dislike when they occupy administra- 
tive posts, as was found in the time of the Mutiny. Long before that 
date Mr. Dickenson and his friends had been strongly opposed to that 
annexation policy which at once carries the mind to Lord Dalhousie’s 
name, and from which the Mutiny so completely converted Lord Canning. 
It then became plain that we must look to loyal native states for safety 
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in difficult times. The annexation policy is one which is perpetually 
tempting to fresh generations of officials, high and low, but it is one 
which is steadily disapproved by patient observers of Mr. Dickenson’s 
and Major Evans Bell’s school of politics. It was in this aspect that 
Mr. Dickenson approved the assumption by Her Majesty of the title 
of Empress of India, as he hoped that this new relationship to the 
native princes would prove a safeguard to them against further 
encroachments, and also a sort of tie as between them among them- 
selves, and between them thus united to a superior. Whether he took 
into consideration their possible objection to the assumption of titular 
superiority is another question. The last case of Indian difficulty with 
which Mr. Dickenson was busied was that of the Maharajah Holkar 
of Indore, in Central India. His opinion was that Holkar, having 
been educated and advised by Sir Robert Hamilton, can be demon- 
strated to have been exceptionally and conspicuously faithful to Eng- 
lish rule during the Mutiny, though he was for a short time powerless 
to control his troops. Holkar has been refused the territorial reward 
granted to other faithful princes, on the theory that he wavered in his 
allegiance. But these “ Last Counsels” are an elaborate refutation of 
the charges against him—an accusation against an Indian official who 
is asserted to have made a grave mistake, and to have sacrificed 
Holkar’s reputation to save his own, and a protest against the way in 
which Holkar’s remonstrances and appeals have been left without due 
and sufficiently impartial examination. Associated with this case is that 
of the Rajah of Dhar, who, though independent, has been treated as a 
dependent of Holkar’s, and in respect of whom this volume produces 
certain evidence for pronouncing him an injured potentate, though a 
small one. All this is no mere assertion, but quotations from official 
documents are abundantly given, and an appendix contains also much 
interesting matter. It may be that English interest in India may be 
best aroused by individual cases, which may serve as pegs to hang 
further morsels of information or thought upon, rather than by efforts 
to induce the British taxpayer to take the interest which, as a moralist 
and a free-born man himself, he ought to take in the complex crimes 
connected with our general policy in India. 

The second division of the Italian population returns for 1876 ™ 
gives as usual most elaborately minute statistics of the extent and civil 
status of the people, worked out separately for each district, with com- 
parative tables for the past few years. It may be interesting to note 
a few particulars. Out of 1,080,000 births, 47,000 are returned as 
illegitimate, and 29,000 as foundlings. It is perhaps safest to add 
these figures together, which will give a result of about one illegitimate 
birth in thirteen, not an unfavourable ratio considering the ignorance, 
poverty, and low civilisation of so large a portion of the kingdom. 
The general want of education is shown by what is considered a 
fairly trustworthy test, the proportion of signatures appearing on the 
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registers of marriage. Nearly two-thirds of the Italians who marry 
seem to be unable to sign their names. But as if to disprove the 
popular theories of the connection between education and morality, the 
total number of infanticides in the whole kingdom is stated to be fifty- 
six. Perhaps this is to be accounted for to some extent by the 
number of foundlings, the temptation to put a child out of the way 
being vastly less in proportion to the facility for getting it provided 
for as a foundling. 

It is curious to turn to the statistics of the rising Anglo-Saxon 
colonies.26 27 Victoria is the largest of ,the Australasian colonies, 
having a population of 840,000, increasing by 13,000 a year from 
ordinary causes, and 4000 a year by emigration. Thirty-five thousand 
of the inhabitants are not subjects of the Queen. Of these, by far 
the most important class are the Chinese, who number more than 
20,000, of whom thirty-six are women. The overflow of the Chinese 
people into new Anglo-Saxon countries becomes every year of more and 
more serious importance. In all probability the vast and terrible 
famine which is desolating the northern provinces of China will give 
a great impetus to emigration, and the energies of North America and 
Australasia are aroused to devise ‘means for keeping the swarm of 
industrious but unwelcome Asiatics from effecting further lodgment 
within their borders. The colony of Queensland is busy passing 
stringent laws imposing a prohibitive tariff on the importation of 
Chinese, treating, in fact, the labour market as a protected industry, 
and the Chinese as contraband. It is no more probable that such 
measures can be permanently enforced in the case of workmen, than in 
the case of merchandise, and there is this difference in favour of the 
workman, that he can very easily smuggle himself. It will probably 
be found more effective, as the movement proceeds, to regulate than to 
stop it; as, for instance by requiring a due proportion of women to 
be brought, by enforcing good sanitary regulations, and by encouraging 
the emigrants to thoroughly adopt their new country, establish 
settled homes, and discontinue the practice of carrying back to China 
their dead ; and this even at the cost of competition in labour, and in 
face of the difficulty of introducing separate and Asiatic communities 
into a Western political system; not to mention the inevitable objection 
of a respectable society of Churchmen, Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Wesleyans, to seeing their country studded with temples of Fo. 
An English colony usually presents the prominent English questions 
of the day in a more advanced stage, and it is interesting at the 
present moment to notice that almost the whole population of 
Victoria, rural as well as urban, enjoys the advantage of representative 
municipal institutions ; that only six and a half per cent. of the marry- 
ing population are unable to sign the register; that public instruction 
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absorbs more than one-eighth of the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment ; that more than a fifth of the population are voters for the 
legislative assembly, and sixty-two per cent. of the voters actually vote ; 
and that the military and naval expenditure is about £60,000 a year. 
The success of the system of land transfer with a Government title is 
established by the facts that land to the value of £15,000,000 has now 
been brought under the Act, which has been enforced since 1862 ; that 
about sixty per cent. of the land dealt with or sold enjoys the benefit 
of the Act; and that the halfpenny in the pound on the value of the 
property brought under the Act, which is charged to indemnify the 
Government against possible losses by bad titles, has produced a 
surplus of more than £40,000, the total claims on this insurance fund 
since the commencement of the system having come to little more than 
£700. 

In these days of rapid growth of municipal expenditure, it is wise 
to compare our local budgets with those of foreign cites. The second 
part of the “International Municipal Statistics,” *° published by the city 
of Buda-Pest, presents the financial affairs of twenty-five large towns, 
including Vienna, Munich, Rome, San Francisco, Paris, and London ; 
the figures for London being somewhat meagre, and confused with the 
variety of municipal jurisdiction. 

“ Tsha”29 is of opinion that men and women are equal in the sphere of 
morality, and must work out their equality by greater wisdom on the 
part of the woman and greater love on the part of the man—a propo- 
sition which will perhaps be admitted without difficulty. ‘The 
Franchise ” °° is a pamphlet treating of the value of an educational test 
for the franchise, and urging the propriety of granting the suffrage to 
women as well as men, subject to that test. The degeneracy of the 
House of Commons is assumed, and the arguments do not present any 
particular novelty on this well-worn though important subject. 

Signor Iacampo *! reviews the recent political events in France, since 
the 16th of May, from the point of view of an Italian liberal, to whom 
the French Clerical party are not only foreign conservatives, but con- 
spirators against home liberties. He agrees with most liberals that 
the French Republic means peace, even in regard to Alsace and 
Lorraine. 
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We are glad to welcome a new edition of Professor Tait’s “ Sketch 

of Thermodynamics,” ! which is a decided improvement on its 
predecessor, both in external form and also in respect to the complete- 
ness of its contents. A useful index also has been added. The author 
has retained the semi-historical character of the work, which renders 
it especially interesting and attractive to the more advanced student, 
though, perhaps, it may unfit it to a certain extent for systematic use 
by a beginner. From the copious list of references to original papers, 
wherein the investigations referred to in the text are treated, it is clear 
that no pains have been spared to render the work as trustworthy and 
complete as possible. The book contains only three chapters, which 
were originally published as articles in the “ North British Review ;” 
their titles are, “‘ Historical Sketch of the Dynamical Theory of Heat,” 
“ Historical Sketch of the Science of Energy,” and “Sketch of the 
Fundamental Principles of Thermodynamics.” The author tells us 
that, since they were first published, he has been led to examine very 
carefully the history of the subject, and has, consequently, made 
several alterations. He is convinced, nevertheless, that in attempting 
to give a rough sketch of the history of a grand physical theory, it is 
almost impossible to be strictly impartial. If he has possibly regarded 
the matter from a somewhat too British point of view, he is prepared 
to justify himself on the plea that, unless contemporary history be 
written with some little partiality, it will be impossible for the future 
historian to compile from the works of the present day a complete 
and unbiassed statement. ‘“‘Are not both judge and jury greatly 
assisted to a correct verdict by the avowedly partial statements of 
rival pleaders? If not, where is the use of counsel ?” 

We regard the first and second chapters as the most valuable part 
of the volume. Professor Tait brings before us, almost in chrono- 
logical order, the successive experimental facts, deductions, hypotheses, 
and developments due to various investigatiors in the domain of 
energy, from the time of Newton down to the present time. First 
we have the old views about the materiality of heat, and the early 
experiments of Romford, Davy, &c., tending to establish the connec- 
tion between heat and energy—Carnot’s fundamental principle (for- 
gotten for a time, but recalled to the attention of scientific men by 
Clapeyron and Sir W. Thomson), the more correct form of which was 
first stated by Professor J. Thomson in 1849. The author then deals 
with the claims of Mayer, Séguin, Mohr, Colding, &c., in connection 
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with the determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat, the 
elaborate and systematic experimental work of Joule, Rankine’s theo- 
retical investigations, and the papers of Clausius and Thomson. 

In his account of the development of the kinetic theory of gases, 
Professor Tait endeavours to assign to each of the contributors to this 
great work his share of the credit; and here, perhaps, he may have 
unintentionally done injustice to some. 

The sections on Thermoelectricity in the second chapter are inter- 
esting, though too brief; and the same may, perhaps, be said of Sir 
W. Thomson’s researches in Electrolysis. ; 

This little volume and the “ Recent Advances in Physical Science” 
by the same author, taken together, form a most interesting and valuable 
record of the present state of our knowledge, actual and theoretical, 
on the subject of Energy. 

The Meteorological Department of the Government of India? was 
established as a coherent system with a central head in 1875. Pre- 
vious to that time, the meteorological departments of different pro- 
vinces and districts were distinct, and, as a rule, quite independent of 
each other. In Bengal and Assam, the system was under the direc- 
tion of a local Reporter; while in the Bombay Presidency there was 
no regular supervision, and the arrangements of the observatories stood 
sadly in need of inspéction. Similar want of system prevailed in 
other districts. In 1875 Mr. Blandford was requested to report on 
the administration of the various meteorological observatories through- 
out India, and to submit a scheme for their reorganisation. The 
scheme subsequently recommended was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India in September of that year. The importance of a care- 
ful study of meteorological phenomena in India, and of the methodical 
treatment and co-ordination of observations made in various parts of 
the country, cannot be over-estimated. India stands pre-eminent as 
a field for the advantageous study of physical meteorology. There is 
scarcely one of the great fundamental problems relating to meteoro- 
logical physics to the solving of which the natural circumstances of 
India are not fitted to contribute an important mead of evidence. 
Hence the establishment of a central meteorological bureau, with a 
responsible chief having control over all the observatories in the 
country, is a highly satisfactory event, from which much good cannot 
fail to spring. 

It appears from the report, which is a model of conciseness and per- 
spicuity, that at the time of the establishment of the new department 
there were eighty-four observatories in India and its dependencies 
(exclusive of Ceylon). They were very unequally distributed, being 
somewhat overcrowded in the alluvial sub-Himalayan plain, and unduly 
sparse over the whole of Western India and some parts of the Penin- 
sula. Moreover, the data affurded by them were not comparable, and 
were inaccessible to persons in other Presidencies. In his report to 
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the Government Mr. Blandford recommended—(1) A redistribution of 
the observatories, and such additions to them as would serve to repre- 
sent fairly the meteorological conditions of the whole of the British 
provinces under the Government of India. (2) That the data from 
all observatories should be rendered comparable inter se, and also with 
those of known standards. ‘To accomplish this required a rigorous 
comparison of the instruments used ; uniformity in the mode of their 
exposure and methods of reduction ; the determination of certain local 
constants, especially of the elevation of the barometers above sea-level, 
&c. (3) The establishment of one or two observatories of a higher 
class in the interior of India as well as on the coasts, which might 
furnish detailed and continuous registers, and at the same time serve 
as depéts for verifying instruments, training observers for the minor 
stations, and for carrying on such experiments and inquiries as require 
special knowledge and training. (4) To bring together the materials 
furnished by the observatories in all parts of India for the purpose of 
discussion and publication. 

In accordance with the scheme sanctioned by the Indian Government, 
there are to be ninety-five observatories working in connection with 
the department, distributed in three classes. The first class will con- 
tain three, those of Calcutta, Allahabad and Lahore, which will be 
furnished with self-recording instruments, ‘There will be twenty-one 
second-class observatories, where hourly observations are recorded on 
four days in the month, and twice per day on all other days ; and 
seventy-one third-class observatories, at which two sets of observations 
of the principal instruments are recorded daily. 

The results of the meteorological department will henceforth be 
published in two serial forms. The first of these is the annual “ Report 
on the Meteorology of India,” the first part of which,° viz., that for the 
year 1875, is now before us. The other departmental serial, the first 
part of which will be shortly issued, will be termed “ Indian Meteoro- 
logical Memoirs,” and is designed for such of the work of the officers of 
the department as does not properly find place in the annual report. 

The Report for 1875 contains a discussion of the meteorology of the 
year under the heads of the following elements :—Solar radiation, 
terrestrial radiation, air temperature, atmospheric pressure, anemome- 
try, hygrometry, cloud proportion and rainfall, It is prefaced by a 
very interesting account of the physical geography of India and its 
dependencies, and a short description of each of the stations through- 
out the country. 

The second edition of Mr. Proctor’s “ Universe of Stars” ¢ appears to 
be little more than a reprint of the first edition, and does not call for 
any lengthened notice. The volume consists of a number of arti- 
cles published in the “‘ Student,” the “ Popular Science Review,” and 
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-, other periodicals, at various times during the years 1867-73, and con- 


tains an account of the author’s inquiries into and views respecting 
the constitution of the universe. Mr. Proctor has perused and studied 
the works of Sir William Herschel, he tells us, in the same way as one 
would study some difficult mathematical proposition, and in conse- 
quence is of opinion that his account of the results obtained by that 
indefatigable investigator during his long and arduous labours in the 
study of the star-depths is more accurate than any yet presented. 
Apropos of Sir William Herschel’s work in connection with the constitu- 
tion of the stellar universe, the author expresses a decided opinion as 
to the value of hypothesis in astronomical research which deserves 
recording :— 

“ T lay down,” he says, “as a fundamental rule, that no hypothesis as 
to star magnitudes or star-distribution can safely be adopted as a basis of 
research. In ordinary subjects of inquiry it is well to have working 
hypotheses, varying perhaps as we proceed, but serving conveniently for 
the co-ordination of observations. But in researches into the constitution 
of the stellar universe, we must not adopt any hypothesis until observa- 
tions sufficiently numerous and extensive have indicated its justice. It 
was owing to his failure to recognise this principle at the beginning of his 
work that Sir W. Herschel formed thestratum theory of the sidereal system, 
which French and English text-books persist in describing as a demon- 
strated theory, though Herschel himself definitively abandoned it.” 


‘“‘ The Freedom of Science in the Modern State” ® is the title of an 
address delivered by Dr. Virchow at the meeting of the German Asso- 
ciation at Munich in September last. It is an earnest and well-timed 
appeal to the leaders of science, whatever may be their department of 
knowledge, carefully to discriminate in their writings and public teach- 
ings between the ascertained facts of science and the generalisations 
and speculations which may be based upon them. Such a warning is 
not uncalled for in our own country, and we trust that this pamphlet, 
which is full of careful criticism and happy illustration, may be widely 
read. The author’s object is to guard men of science, when they 
undertake to instruct their fellow-men on scientific matters, against 
confounding the objective with the subjective side of their subject. 


“‘ When we teach,” he says, “we ought not to look upon the subjective 
side as an essential part of the doctrine. I do not go so far as to make 
the inhuman demand that everybody is to express himself entirely with- 
out any subjective view, but I do say we must set ourselves the task to 
transmit to the students the real knowledge of facts in the first place, and, 
if we go further, we must tell them each time—This is my opinion, This is 
my theory. This however, can only be done with those who are already 
educated and developed. We cannot carry the same method into the 
elementary schools ; we cannot say to the peasant boy—This we know, and 
that we only suppose. On the contrary, that which is known and that 
which is only supposed, as a rule, get so thoroughly mixed up, that that 
which is supposed becomes the main thing, and that which is really known 
appears only of secondary importance. .. . Certainly we cannot give facts 
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only as raw material ; that is impossible, They must be arranged ina cer- 
tain systematic order ; but this arrangement must not be extended beyond" 
what is absolutely necessary.” Again he says, “ We must strictly dis- 
tinguish between what we want to teach and what we want to investigate. 
What we investigate are problems, ... and the investigation of such pro- 
blems, in which the whole nation must be interested, must be open to 
everybody. This is the freedom of research. But the problem is not at 
once to be the object of instruction ; when we teach we must confine our- 
selves to those smaller domains which are already so large, and which we 
have actually mastered.” At the end of his discourse he says, “ Whoever 
speaks or writes for the public ought, in my opinion, doubly to examine 
just now how much of what he knows and says is objective truth. He 
ought to try as much as possible to have all inductive extensions which he 
makes, all progressive conclusions by the laws of analogy, however probable 
they may seem, printed in small characters underneath the general text, 
and to put into the latter only that which really is objective truth. Bacon 
said with perfect justice, knowledge is power ; but the knowledge which 
he meant was not speculative knowledge, but it was the objective know- 
ledge of facts, I think we shall abuse and endanger our power if in our 
teaching we do not fall back upon this perfectly justified, perfectly safe 
and impregnable domain.” 


Professor Huxley has never expounded science to the unlearned more 
simply and more perfectly than in the volume called “ Physiography.” © 
Every one who knows the strong individuality of the author will be pre- 
pared to find that in this “Study of Nature,” as in all his works, the 
subjects are unfolded in ways more or less new, and marshalled under 


names which are not always familiar. The new names are happily 
not many, and excepting the title, “ Physiography,” are not very 
important. This name, however, is no more than the two single 
words ‘‘ Physical Geography” rolled into one. And the only impor- 
tant difference of meaning in the two terms is in indicating the direc- 
tion from which the subject is approached. Physical Geography is 
Physics applied to the interpretation of nature; Physiography is 
nature interpreted by Physics. In the latter subject, as defined in 
this volume, we are placed face to face with nature in her most 
familiar features of rivers, springs, rain, and snow; each of these 
and other typical phenomena is first described, and then traced to its 
origin. Thus the river leads us back to its origin in springs ; springs 
attain their explanation in the phenomena of rainfall; rain takes us 
onward to its origin in the atmosphere, and further still to its source 
in the sea. Physiography is therefore the study of nature by the 
inductive method. Physical Geography, which is based on the deduc- 
tive method, begins with the forces of nature, unbounded space and 
unlimited time, and then descends step by step to the world, the air, 
mountains, rain, rivers, and man, till it arrives at last at the laws 
which govern human actions and form the foundation of the science 
of Political Geography ; there is therefore a convenience in having the 
new name Physiography, though it would be well to remember that 





 “‘Physiography: An Introduction to the Study of Nature.” By T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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it is only a branch of that comprehensive geography which Sir Isaac 
Newton, when Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Cambridge, taught to the undergraduates of his time. In writing 
this book, Professor Huxley has performed a service for beginners and 
-young people not dissimilar in kind to that offered by some language 
teachers, who, leaving grammars by the way, lead the student from 
the simple language of childhood and familiar conversation to the 
higher forms of literature. Being the report of a course of lectures 
addressed to young people, revised and matured, and edited with the 
assistance of Mr. Rudler, the volume will probably raise a demand for 
lectures of a like kind in other branches of knowledge, and it raises by 
comparison, the question whether, with such professional teaching, 
education could not be carried on faster and more effectively than is 
possible with the slow tutorial method in general use in the country, 
At present, the same mode of teaching is used after the reason has 
developed as obtains when the pupil has no more important intel- 
lectual faculty than memory. Since facts in science can hardly be 
learned except in their relation to laws which govern them or which 
flow from them, and therefore must be grasped mainly by means of the 
understanding, it may be doubted whether the tutorial method of 
teaching is applicable to science when it is taught as a branch of 
education. If the only result of learning is to be an examination 
test, then the method of our elementary schools may be good enough ; 
but if education is aimed at, such as Professor Huxley here offers, 
then we must probably take with the facts Professor Huxley’s method 
of grouping them in large masses, which can only be developed by 
means of lectures. And the only way in which this Physiography 
can properly do its educational work will be for the teachers who 
may use the volume to expound the chapters as lectures ; that is, 
each chapter as the amplification of a single idea, using the facts 
given, or other facts, only so far as is necessary to make the idea 
intelligible. It can hardly be objected that such a method will not 
ensure sufficient knowledge for examination purposes, for the volume 
is crammed with facts, evidently introduced since the lectures were 
delivered, and more with regard to the needs of the adult reader and 
teacher than in remembrance of the young learner’s powers or wants. 
As a Londoner speaking to dwellers in the Thames valley, the 
author begins with the ‘‘ Thames,” speaks of the tide which widens 
the river under London Bridge from 650 to 800 feet, and deepens its 
stream from twelve feet to thirty, and notices how, at Teddington, 
the 380 million gallons a day which flow through the weir only give 
the stream at high water a width of 250 feet. This smaller size is 
explained to result. partly from the fact that more water runs down 
during the seven hours of ebb than flows up during the five hours of 
flood, and partly from the feeder rivers and rivulets which pour their 
waters in along the length of the Thames being passed by as we 
ascend to its source. And thus from the river a transition is made 
to its direction, and the student learns how to find the compass points 
by the sun and stars and magnetic needle; and then turns to the 
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contour map of the Thames basin, which leads to an explanation of the 
scale of maps, of contour lines, and definition of the basin and valley 
of the river, and a discussion on watersheds, well illustrated by a map 
of the British Islands, which shows the river basins and their water 
partings. In the second chapter the springs of the Thames valley are 
described and explained with the aid of geological sections, and shown 
to be the source of the rivulets which build up the river. The third 
chapter is headed “ Rain and Dew,” and here the several kinds of clouds 
and fog are described, and then naturally succeeds an explanation of 
“rainfall,” the amount ofrain falling on an acre in London, where the rain- 
fall is 24 inches, being in the year 2400 tons. The rainfall of England 
and Wales is excellently shown on a map with six shades of colour, in- 
dicating the several regions where the yearly fall varies from under 
25 inches in the area of the palest shade, to over 75 inches in the areas 
which are darkest. Figures are also given of the rain-gauge and of 
Daniell’s hygrometer ; thus the relation of springs and rivers to rain is 
made clear. The fourth chapter treats of water in its solid or crystalline 
forms of ice and snow, snow crystals of more than a thousand different 
forms being known. Hail is described but not explained. Hoar-frost 
and the snow-line are also discussed, but snow, hail, and the dew are 
said only to add two inches a year to the rainfall of the Thames basin. 
To condensation of moisture a contrast is offered in its evaporation, which 
occupies the fifth chapter, Here the means of measuring the rapidity 
of evaporation are described, especially the hygrometer invented by 
De Saussure, and Mason’s dry and wet bulb thermometers. Chapter 
vi. discusses the atmosphere, first from the chemical point of view of 
its oxydising influence, constituent gases, and purity, and afterwards 
from the physical point of view of its varying pressure and the means 
by which the pressure is measured, and the several kinds of newspaper 
charts which in pictorial form show its variation from day to day. And 
all this is gone into because the changes in atmospheric pressure give 
rise to the winds which bring the moisture to the Thames valley. ‘The 
seventh chapter treats similarly of the chemical composition of water, 
of the means by which it is analysed, and of the properties of the gases 
into which it is resolved, and from the combination of which pure water 
has been formed. But natural waters are not pure, so another chapter 
has to be given to their chemical composition, and the products of the 
salts they contain in solution. At Thameshead the river water contains 
about 23 grains of carbonate of lime to the gallon. But where the 
quantity is greater, petrifying springs, such as those of Matlock, or a 
bridge of ‘travertin, may be formed, like that which spans the river at 
Clermont in Auvergne; or in caves the limestone becomes accumu- 
lated in stalagmites and stalactites. At London, Thames water con- 
tains more than 28 grains to the gallon, of which about 8 grains are 
carbonate of lime, 7 grains chloride of calcium, 7 grains of organic 
matter, 3 grains of sulphate of soda, and 23 grains of chloride of 
sodium. . The total quantity of saline matter which the Thames year by 
year takes from Kingston to the sea is more than half a million of tons. 
The ninth chapter treats of the mechanical work performed by rain and 
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rivers in excavating valleys and transporting the sediment to the sea. 
Vast as the amount of sediment is which yearly finds it way to the sea, it 
is estimated that the average level of the Thames basin is in this way only 
reduced to the amount of 535th part of an inch. The next chapter 
similarly treats of ice and its work, because the distribution of the 
glacial drift shows that in bygone ages ice played some part in exca- 
vating the basin of the Thames. Going down to the estuary of the 
Thames, we encounter the sea engaged in the work of wearing away 
the shores ; and once launched on the ocean, we do not leave it without 
discussing the Gulf Stream and ocean currents, the form of the Atlantic 
sea-bed, and the temperature of the ocean water, before getting back to 
plains of marine denudation, and their influence in determining the 
general level of hills. This part of the book is open to criticism, as 
being less thoughtful, less logical, and following more the manner of 
views commonly current, than is the case with the earlier chapters. 
Thus there can be no doubt that just as the sea excavates by tidal 
action the shores of an estuary, so as land becomes depressed beneath 
the sea, every portion of a river valley becomes successively converted 
into an estuary, and is similarly excavated by tidal action. And after- 
wards, when land is again uplifted from the ocean, the river flows along 
the bottom of this valley, which it drains, but did not excavate. 
Chapter xii., on earthquakes and volcanoes, has but little to do with 
the valley of the Thames, so that it is only by referring to the increasing 
temperature of the earth in coal mines, and to the volcanic rocks which 
are interstratified with the Cambrian formations of North Wales, that 
any reason for the discussion can be found. And like some of the sub- 
sequent chapters, such as those on the effects of living matter in form- 
ing rocks and on coral land, it serves to break the continuity of the 
argument of the book, and thus sacrifices its philosophical unity, 
and some of its originality. The slow movements of land (Chapter 
xiii.) would have succeeded naturally to Chapter ix., and have 
formed a logical introduction to Chapter xvii., which discusses the 
geological structure of the basin of the Thames—a chapter illus- 
trated with an excellent geological map of the basin of the Thames. 
Then succeeds an account of the distribution of land and water, of the 
figure of the earth, and of the earth’s movements, which leads to the 
relations of the earth to the sun, as the prime source of the cycle of 
changes which are discussed in this study of nature, as exemplified in 
the basin of the Thames. The illustrations of the book are admirable, 
and sufficient both for students and for that larger class of general 
readers for whom it is even better suited. As an original and highly 
valuable contribution to Physical Geography, it will always hold a dis- 
tinguished position in the history of science. 

The first volume of Professor Nuhn’s ‘‘ Comparative Anatomy ”* was 
devoted to,what he termed the vegetative organs, as distinguished from 





7 ‘‘Lehrbuch der Vergleichenden Anatomie.” Von Dr. A. Nuhn. Zweiter 
a x — Organe und Apparate der Thierkérpers.” . Heidelberg: Carl 
inter, . 
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the animal organs, which form the subject-matter of the second volume, 
which concludes the work. The treatise is mainly designed to meet 
the wants of medical students, and follows the method of the author's 
lectures, which may here be considered to be given to the world ripened 
with the experience of twenty years, and enriched with a multitude of 
original and well-selected: woodcuts, which are clearly drawn, and add 
greatly to the value of the work. By the animal organs are understood, 
first, the locomotive apparatus of the organism, and secondly, the sensory 
organs and nervous system which regulate its movements. The struc- 
tures which are concerned in movement are divided into the passive 
and active, understanding by the former the skeleton, and by the latter 
the muscles, The treatment of each section is unusually systematic, 
and always begins with the features which organs have in common, and 
with their simplest manifestations, and then traces out their variations 
and complexities in the higher types of animal organisation, dwelling 
especially on the homologies of the structures considered. And thus, 
in the true spirit of evolution, which has always shadowed itself forth 
in comparative anatomy, the author comes to regard the simple and 
complex examples of structures which he describes as modifications of 
each other. After treating of the classification of the skeleton into outer 
and external structures, he first takes into consideration the outer 
skeleton of invertebrates, beginning with those in which it results 
merely from a chemical change in the action of the skin, as in insects, 
spiders, and the lower crustacea which develop a horny encasement, or 
is a consequence, as in the ascidians, of development of cellulose in its 
substance, or results, as in the higher crustacea, from the secretion of a 
layer of salts of lime. This portion of the subject occupies no great 
space, but the internal skeleton of the vertebrata is dealt with at con- 
siderable length, under the usual divisions into regions which are 
adopted by modern anatomists. The muscular system is treated in a 
like manner ; only a commencement is made with the skin muscles, 
proceeding to the muscles of the trunk, and then to the muscles of the 
limbs. The nervous system, which occupies about half the book, is 
discussed on asimilar plan. The higher forms are treated of first, and 
the other types are successively passed in review and well illustrated 
with figures, After treating of the central nervous system, the organs 
of sense are examined in a full and valuable way. An excellent feature 
of the book is the full bibliography which precedes each of the many 
sections into which it isdivided. As a text-book it is good, but makes 
no claim to anything more than careful exposition of well-determined 
facts. It has no special system of ideas to advance, and is remarkably 
free from novel views, which might perplex the feeble, and help onward 
abler students. It has great merit as a digest of facts, and will be 
welconied far beyond the limits of the author’s classroom. 

Dr. Stilling has devised some admirable coloured diagrams for the 
detection of colour-blindness, and issued them with a short memoir.® 





8 “Die Priifung des Farbensinnes beim Eisenbahn- und Marinepersonal.” 
Von Dr. J. Stilling. Mit 3 Tafeln. Cassel: Theodor Fischer. 1877. 
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Colour-blind persons fall into three classes : first, those who are unable 
to distinguish red and green, who are estimated to form about five per 
cent. of the populations of the northern European nations ; secondly, 
those who are unable to recognise blue and yellow ; and, thirdly, those 
who cannot see any colour at all,—the last two conditions of sight being 
very rare. The author’s method is to divide a sheet into small squares 
on the plan of a draught-board, which squares are coloured alternately 
in the different diagrams light and dark green, light and dark red, and 
light and dark blue. Then a letter or cross is traced in red or green 
upon the alternate squares. There can be no doubt that the arrange- 
ment is thoroughly efficient and it deserves the attention of all who 
have any interest in detecting colour-blindness, especially railway 
employés and pilots, for whom the work is designed. It is printed in 
parallel columns in German and English. 


Notwithstanding that ophthalmology, the development of which 
has received an especially powerful impulse from the works of Helm- 
holtz and Donders, has become thoroughly scientific only during recent 
years, the number of professional treatises on the subject is already 
considerable. But the power of fixing immoveably the bases of the 
science, and of producing on ocular pathology and therapeutics the 
treatise classical par excellence can scarcely fail to become in a supreme 
degree the appanage of a single man. In a work,® the second edition 
of which appeared two years ago, and which we regret to have left 
unnoticed until now, Dr. Galezowski, having due regard alike to the 
legitimate authority which attaches to his name, and to the admirably 
conceived plan of his work, has proved himself capable of realising all 
the conditions necessary in order to present to the medical public a 
volume not less instructive than are his lectures delivered in Paris. 
In the work before us, an octavo volume of 980 pages, will be 
found, skilfully arranged, all that needs to be said— indeed, all that is 
known at present, concerning the physiology and pathology of the eye. 
Dr. Galezowski has not restricted himself to the ungrateful labour 
of attempting to compress within the limits of a simple manual his 
exposition of a branch of a science which is already too vast to lend 
itself to the accomplishment of such a scheme ; but, on the other hand, 
by adopting a method of description at once as brief and as complete 
as possible, he has avoided the opposite extreme exemplified by certain 
didactic treatises, the excessive amplitude of which wearies the readers 
and thus renders them comparatively uninstructive. 

In the course of his work, Dr. Galezowski follows the order of the 
anatomical structures step by step. The book comprises nineteen parts. 
The first sixteen correspond to the several extrinsic and intrinsic 
organs of vision, and these are described in the order of their 
superposition. A precise physiological description always precedes 





9 “Traité des Maladies des Yeux.” Par X. Galezowski, Docteur en Médecine 
de la Faculté de Paris, Deuxiéme Edition, Revue et Augmentée avec 464 figures 
intercalées dans la texte. Paris: J. B. Baillitre et Fils, 1875. 
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the exposition of the disorders to which each part is subject. The 
methods of examination and of operation are not described in separate 
chapters, but their exposition naturally takes its place in the body 
of the work, just in the place and in proportion as it is needed. 
All the theories and explanations concerning the intimate constitu- 
tion of the several organs, as well as concerning their functions and 
modifications, are carefully related ; and as regards therapeutics, not- 
withstanding the considerable contributions to this department by the 
author himself, none of the methods appertaining to different oculists 
is ignored, but an analysis of the relative value of each is presented to 
the reader. In respect to the question, extremely interesting to the 
general pathologist, namely, what is the proximate cause of inflam- 
mation of the cornea, Dr. Galezowski demonstrates the influence of 
trophic nerves, terminating in the interlamellary tissue of the cornea. 
He shows that excitation of them is the cause of infiltration of plastic 
lymph, and of the development of vasculi in a tissue which normally 
is destitute of a vascular system. He also demonstrates the influence 
of the nervous system in the case of those ulcerations which he calls 
neuro-paralytic, because they depend either on the paralysis of the fifth 
pair of nerves, or on tubercular meningitis implicating the Gasserian 
ganglion. If we glance at the chapter on cataracts, the chapter of 
most interest to the surgeon, we find indications of operative methods, 
revealing in an especial manner the hand of the master. 

We can give no adequate analysis of the work as a whole ; we may 
remark, however, in passing, that we are glad to observe that 
the author, basing his conclusions on accurate observation, reduces 
the ophthalmoscopic data to their just value. Doubtless basilar 
meningitis, cerebral tumours, and other different diseases of the 
nervous centres, produce, by reaction, characteristic ophthalmoscopic 
disorders, but between these certain ard intelligible results of 
ophthalmoscopic examination, and those which it has been pro- 
posed to introduce into the department of science here referred to 
under the name of cerebroscopy, there is, as the author has justly 
observed, a wide abyss. 

Finally, Dr. Galezowski has had the happy thought of presenting, 
in the three last parts of his work, a study of legal medicine, of the 
hygiene of vision, and of the embryogenic development of the eye. 
We are not at all surprised in learning of the favourable reception 
by the medical world of this excellent treatise, in which physicians, 
surgeons, physiologists, and hygienists may find an exposition of the 
eminently useful scientific facts which severally concern them. 
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HERE are few subjects which have been so much discussed as the 
history of Italy ; and yet, taken as a whole, it is one of the least 
understood. This favoured land, in the three thousand years of unin- 
terrupted civilisation which it has seen, has been formed into so many 
states, has been the battlefield of so many races, and the scene of so many 
revolutions, that it presents itself to the historian almost as achaos. Many 
histories of Florence and of Rome have been written, but we have yet 
to see a history of Italy from the standpoint of European civilisation. 
The author of the present work! has proposed to herself to fill this gap 
for the period which extends from the early Middle Ages to the com- 
mencement of the Renaissance. “It is our aim,” she says, “to unite 
the scattered and broken links of the great chain of circumstances 
which brought on that change in society we call ‘ our own,’ and which 
from the dissolving elements of heathendom finally produced the 
revival of letters, science and art, irradiating Italy with a glory un- 
known before.” Thus speaks in her preface Madame Albana Mignaty, 
a Greek lady educated in England, who is already very favourably 
known by her book on Dante. The author has carried out her plan 
with a judgment, a talent in narration, and a philosophic breadth of 
view which are only too rare in the historians of the present day, and 
are very exceptional in writers of the fair sex. The work begins with 
a broad and clear sketch of Imperial Rome, and her decadence in the 
earlier Christian centuries, in contrast with which is placed the idea 
of the eternal spiritual Rome which St. Augustine formed so boldly 
about the same time. It then puts before us the barbarian world in 
juxtaposition with the Roman world, and shows us Charlemagne and 
the union of crown and tiara. It records in a series of lively chapters 
the long struggle between the spiritual and temporal powers, between 
popes and emperors, from Gregory VII. to Innocent III.—a struggle 
which forms the very kernel of the history of Italy in the Middle 
Ages. We consider the concluding chapters to be perhaps the most 
interesting and most original. They describe that first rise of the arts 
in the southern provinces and in Tuscany which was the dawn of the 
Renaissance, and place in a novel light the connection formed by 
Byzantine painting between Italian art and antique art. The work 
ends with an excellent characterisation of Dante as the typical repre- 
sentative of the Middle Ages, and the connecting link between the 
ancient world and the modern. Dramatic narratives, brilliant descrip- 
tions, portraits drawn in bold relief with the finest touch, all these 
essentially Greek characteristics are found in the book; but they 
are subsidiary to a highly philosophic spirit, to a lofty enthusiasm for 





1 “¢Sketches of the Historical Past of Italy, from the Fall of the Roman Empire 
to the Earliest Revival of Letters and Art.” By Margaret Albana Mignaty. 
London : R. Bentley & Son. 
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truth and beauty, and to a noble human sympathy which is broader 
than party or race. Just as Burckhardt’s great book makes us under- 
stand the Renaissance, so this book makes us understand the Italy of 
the Middle Ages, and is worthy to take its place among the epoch- 
making works which fix for the world the most certain teachings and 
the loftiest truths of history. 

We warmly congratulate the reading world and Messrs. Church 
and Brodribb on the fact that the translation of Tacitus by these 
gentlemen ? has met with something like the success it deserved. The 
“ History ” has reached its third edition, while the “ Annals” and the 
“Minor Works” (the latter now just published in uniform shape with 
the other works) are in the second. Opportunity has been taken to 
revise the translation, and to add to the excellent and only too brief 
notes. It is unnecessary now to commend these close yet highly 
readable versions ; but we can honestly say that increased familiarity 
has made us think more and more highly of them ; and we sincerely 
hope that the translators’ reward in fame, if not in other forms of gain, 
has been sufficient to make the translators reconsider a passage in one 
of their prefaces, as to their labour being such as can bring neither 
profit nor fame. 

Mr. Crutwell, of Oxford, has published a volume on Roman litera- 
ture,’ into which he has compressed a véry large amount of informa- 
tion. Indeed, as he discusses the whole series of Latin authors, from 
the Arval Brothers to Apuleius, in some 450 pages, and mentions that 
his book is designed for students and candidates for examination, he 
runs some risk of incurring the unpleasant though somewhat vague 
charge of endeavouring to “ cram ;” not from us, indeed, for we are not 
too sure what that vicious system is, or whether there is any illegiti- 
mate mode of conveying instruction prescribed and -tested by respect- 
able authority. If, however, his book is somewhat too full, Mr. 
Crutwell has put into it a great amount of erudite and interesting 
information, and has judiciously reduced what Teuffel and other great 
critics, foreign and native, have had to say on Latin literature. With 
the exception that it is condensed, and, therefore, a little difficult to 
read, it will be found an interesting and very useful book. 

Archbishop Trench sends us a volume on “ Medieval Church His- 
tory,” * containing, as he tells us, the substance of certain lectures 
which he gave some years ago at Queen’s College, London, revised and 
corrected by later knowledge. He runs through the period from the 
conversion of England to the Reformation with a light but firm step, 
leaving nothing that is noteworthy unnoticed, and not loitering over 





2 The History of Tacitus: The Annals of Tacitus: The Minor Works of 
Tacitus.” Translated into English, with Notes and Maps, by Alfred John 
Church, M.A., and William Jackson Brodribb, M.A. London : Macmillan & Co. 

3 <¢ A History of Roman Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Marcus Aurelius.” By C. T. Crutwell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, London: Griffin & Co. 

4 *¢ Lectures on Medieval Church History.” By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D,, Archbishop of Dublin, London : Macmillan & Co. 
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- what might be passed by. It is unnecessary to speak of the style of 
the work, being whose it is, or to say that it is extremely interesting, 
Though the Archbishop has recast his lectures, he has avoided dissociating 
them from ‘the place where they were first given ;” and as they were 
addressed to a class of young ladies, who (as he with amusing modesty 
and humour remarks), “ however little one might know oneself upon a 
subject, were tolerably sure to know less,” they will be found to possess 
the merit of a correct sketch rather than that of a profound study. The 
general reader will find the book instructive as well as very agree- 
able. 

A translation has appeared of the Cavaliere Testa’s “‘ History of the 
War of Frederick I. against the Communes of Lombardy,”* a work 
which was first published in 1853, and dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, who 
had then recently stirred Europe with his description of the horrors of 
the Bourbon rule in Naples. There are few more interesting characters 
in history than the fierce Emperor, and few more interesting periods than 
his reign, 1152-90, the greater part of which is included in the pre- 
sent work. He was crowned by that Nicholas Breakspere (Adrian IV.), 
who alone of Englishmen has sat in the chair of St. Peter. For a quarter 
of a century he spent the forces of the Empire in an attempt, which was 
finally unsuccessful, to overmaster the municipalities of North Italy 
and the still undeveloped power of the Papacy. And the remainder of his 
life, in Germany or in the East, was equally active, and well entitled him 
to the long rest into which he fell so mysteriously, the sleep which the 
poets say he is still sleeping in the subterranean hall of Kyffhauser. 
Frederick’s repeated campaigns in Italy are also fruitful in political 
lessons ; for they show what a small power may do against a great 
power, they exhibit the most favourable examples of the independent 
city, and they comprise almost every possible relation of Church and 
State. Who remembers now that the city of Alessandria was founded 
by the Lombard League of patriotic Italian municipalities, and named in 
honour of a Pope who joined them in opposition to the foreign Emperor ? 
The translation of Cavaliere Testa’s work is clear, but it seems to affect 
a simplicity which becomes somewhat tiresome after a while. 

Dr. Franz Heyer ¢ publishes a paper in the series of Virchow and Von 
Holtzendorff to show that the Inquisition and all penal treatment of 
heresy was the work of the Church and not of the State. We should 
have thought that this was a somewhat unnecessary labour ; and if the 
contrary statement was made in the Prussian Parliament without calling 
forth a reply, we should have attributed this fact to contemptuous in- 
difference rather than to an ignorant admission of the assertion, as Dr. 
Heyer does. The author traces the relations of the spiritual authority 
and the laity from the mild days of the early Church down to the 
latter part of the fourth century, when capital punishment was adopted 





5 “History of the War of Frederick I. against the Communes of Lombardy.” 
By Giovanni Battista Testa of Trino, Knight of the Orders of SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus, and of the Crown of Italy. A Translation. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 

6 «Die Ausbildung der Priesterherrschaft und die Inquisition.” Von Dr, Franz 
Heyer. Berlin : Carl Habel. 
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as a cure for heresy—a heroic remedy, certainly, but one that is un- 
failing if only applied with due firmness. Leo the Great seems to 
deserve the credit of having first discovered from the Pentateuch that 
death by fire was the most suitable argument to apply to dissenters, 
Charlemagne gave his bishops full authority to investigate and to punish 
spiritual crimes. The case of the Albigenses, whose rulers shared the 
heresy and the punishment of their people, is more than sufficient to 
prove Dr. Heyer’s thesis. Innocent III. brought the Inquisition toa 
perfect system, which subjected clergy and laity alike fo secret accusa- 
tions. Later all power in the matter was transferred from the bishops 
to the gloomy Dominicans, by which step, as the author remarks, the 
last remnant of humanity was withdrawn from the spiritual courts. 
The Inquisition flourished early in Spain, favoured of Popes, until Car- 
dinal Mendoza made the institution a regular branch of the state service, 
severing its connection with the Dominicans, and making it almost in- 
dependent of the Popes. Dr. Heyer’s task is not difficult, and he has 
performed it fairly. We could indeed wish that liberal Germans would 
leave the Catholics alone for a while. The latter have had much 
bitterness to endure of late, and no support seems necessary for the 
Protestant or anti-Roman majority. 

Leopold von Ranke publishes a new and enlarged edition of his 
“ Fiirsten und Volker von Siid-Europa,” -under the new title of “ Die 
Osmanen und die Spanische Monarchie in dem 16ten und 17ten Jahr- 
hundert.” 7 The sketch of the Osmanli power is brief, not extending to 
90 pages. It contains, however, all the matter which can be well gained 
from sources so poor and is very clear. The history of Spain from the 
Emperor Charles V. to Charles IT. of Spain affords the author a better 
opportunity of using his admirable talent for sifting and weighing 
original authorities; and Dr. von Ranke has used this opportunity 
well. The reigns of Charles V., Philip II., and Philip III. have ree 
ceived, as is fitting, fuller treatment than those of their two successors, 
and all is put in an interesting light. We are not altogether satisfied 
with the arrangement of the Spanish part of the book, but a little in- 
convenience in this respect may be pardoned when we remember that 
the veteran author has nearly doubled the matter of the original work. 
We hope he may be long spared to improve his old work, and to give 
good new work to the world. 

Another important historical contribution from Germany is the third 
volume of Von Bernhardi’s “ History of Russia from 1814 to 1831,” § 
published in S. Hirzel’s well-known series, ‘Staatengeschichte der 
Neuesten Zeit.” This instalment of the work contains the period from 
Alexander’s return from Paris in 1815 to the birth of his nephew, the 
present Emperor of Russia, in 1818, just before the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It is indeed a most ample and a most authoritative work. 
The political developments and efforts of Alexander I. form by no 





7 “Die Osmanen und die Spanische Monarchie im 16ten und 17ten Jahrhun- 
dert.” Von Leopold von Ranke, 4te Auflage. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 

8 “Geschichte Russlands und der europiiischen Politik in den Jahren 1814 
bis 1831.” Von Theodor von Bernhardi. Dritter Theil. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 
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means the lest attractive portion of this country’s history, and they 
are admirably traced here. Purely Russian matters, however, occupy 
only a part of this bulky history of these years. As the full title of 
the book promises, the European politics of the period are fully treated. 
France was then the centre of Europe, not because of her superiority 
in power, but because she was the chief object of the political activity 
of the great powers ; and we find that her affairs are discussed with a 
fulness that must almost overlap the province of Herr von Bernhardi’s 
colleague Von Rochau, the historian of France for the same period. 
But no jealousy is likely to arise between two men so eminent, who 
doubtless perfectly understand how impossible it is to take the history 
of one race or country as something separaté from that of other races 
and countries. We need only say that this work is quite worthy of 
the series in which it holds a place. 

The retired Oberappellationsgerichtsrath, Dr. C. W. Pauli, is devot- 
ing his leisure to the systematic investigation of the records of the 
ancient free city of Lubeck,® with a special view to the study of the 
German law in the Middle Ages. The present is the third volume of 
results which he has published. It contains extracts from the ancient 
city statutes relating to sale and loan, with a valuable commentary, 
and copious extracts from the old books of public announcements. 
The book is not written for the general reader, but it will be found 
interesting by the student of Low German or bad Latin, and of high 
importance by the student of commercial jurispfudence. The absence 
of a table of contents is a regretable omission in a book of this kind. 

Mr. Fornander, a judge in the Hawaiian Islands, has published ! (in 
the ‘‘ English and Foreign Philesophical Library ”) the first volume of a 
work on the origin of the Polynesian race. The author considers that 
their original home was in the far west (of Hawaii); that they came 
from beyond Java, from beyond India, and are to be traced to the re- 
gions north of the Persian Gulf. He bases his arguments on language, 
particularly on local names scattered through this line of migration ; 
on the general belief among the Polynesians of a western origin ; on 
the presence in the Malay Archipelago of races which he considers to 
be pre-Malay, though others have regarded them as immigrants from 
Polynesia ; and especially on the general tendency of Polynesian legends 
and myths. Our space forbids us to discuss this work with the fulness 
which it deserves, but we may say that Mr. Fornander has brought to 
his subject a vast amount of knowledge, and that this vast knowledge 
has been well digested and admirably arranged in his work, which, 
moreover, possesses the merit of a very agreeable style. The pretty 
dedication, ‘To my daughter Catherine Kaonohiulaokalani Fornander, 
as a reminder of her mother’s ancestors and as a token of her father’s 
love,” shows that the author enjoyed advantages for a thorough 





9 “ Liibeckische Zustiinde im Mittelalter. Recht und Kultur.” Von Dr.C. W. 
Pauli, Oberappellationsgerichtsrath, a. D. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 

10 An Account of the Polynesian Race, its Origins and Migrations.” By 
Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. I. 
London : Triibner & Co. 
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study of the Polynesian race beyond that of a long residence in its 
midst, and would seem to hint that this learned work, like many 
others, has been a labour of love. 

The history of the British dominion in India is so much less known 
than it deserves to be, that we may well believe that many persons 
have been surprised to hear that there ever existed such a force as the 
Indian Navy, or that Lieutenant Low 1! would require two stout octavo 
volumes to relate its career. In reality, the part played by the naval 
force of the East India Company—which was in time designated the 
Bombay Marine, and finally the Indian Navy—in extending the power 
of the great Corporation in the East was highly important, and the 
history of its services goes farther back than that of its sister force, 
the Indian Army. The author tells us that when it was first formed, 
“the Company had not a single European soldier or sepoy in their 
pay.” The majority of English readers, as he says with much truth, 
regard Clive as if he was the first to cause the name and flag of Eng- 
land to be respected in the East. A perusal of these volumes will do 
much to restore credit to the bold sailors who long preceded that 
distinguished man. The services of the Indian Navy in repressing 
piracy, putting down the slave trade, and surveying dangerous but 
frequented coasts have been very considerable, and Lieutenant Low 
has done well to rescue them from oblivion. The India Office rendered 
this nearly impossible, as it took care to destroy all its official records ! 
An astounding fact, only too well authenticated. The service itself was 
unthinkingly abolished in 1863. Steps are, we believe, being now 
taken to re-establish it. Lieutenant Low’s volumes are to a great ex- 
tent a collection of materials for a more succinct history, but they are 
filled with interesting details, and with accounts of many gallant 
deeds, which but for him would have gone without a historian. 

We receive the “ True Story of the Vatican Council ” 1? from Cardinal 
Manning, a man whose admirable common sense and skill in dealing 
with his countrymen has occasionally made us regret that he is an 
ecclesiastic, and especially an officer of a Church which so often 
hampers its best men. The present work is, however, not one that 
will increase his reputation. An infallibilist Cardinal’s account of 
the Vatican Council will hardly be read by any but infallibilists ; 
and for these it is about as valuable as his counsel’s brief is to an 
acquitted prisoner. The book is indeed a mere brief for the infal- 
libilists. If the discussion of the question was closed somewhat 
abruptly, we are told that the seven hundred fathers of the Council 
would have taken a very long time had they all spoken upon it ; and 
besides, the heat of the weather was telling on their health, and the 
war between France and Prussia might break out at any moment. 
And if the Council did lose its self-control twice, did not the prelates 





11 «* History of the Indian Navy (1613-1863).” By Charles Rathbone Low, 
Lieutenant, (late) Indian Navy, Author of ‘‘The Life of Field-Marshal Sir 
George Pollock,” &c. Two Vols. London: R. Bentley & Son. 1877. 

12 “The True Story of the Vatican Council.” By Henry Edward, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. London: Henry S. King & Co. 
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of the Council of Trent say to each other, ‘‘ You be anathema?” And 
was not the English House of Commons noisy in the “ Obstruction” 
discussions of this very year? The Cardinal will have no difficulty in 
finding other assemblies that have behaved worse than did the Vatican 
Council; but any such instances are entirely beside the question. 
The book contributes nothing to our knowledge, and is a poor result 
of the labours of so busy a man. 

The next book before us is a contribution to the history of the day. 
It is “A Defence of Russia” }* by Sir Tollemache Sinclair, the gentleman 
who recently announced his intention to retire from Parliament in a 
singular manner. Had we even a small share of the downrightness 
and courage of Prince Bismarck, we might perhaps venture to say with 
that statesman that we have read Sir T. Sinclair with lively satisfac- 
tion ; but to make such an assertion is as far beyond our powers as it 
would have been to subdue Austria and France. To us the “ Defence of 
Russia” appears a mere collection of disconnected chapters on Russian 
virtues, Turkish and Jewish vices, the imbecility of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Baron Worms, and the ill-rewarded achievements of Sir T. Sinclair 
in the Franco-German War, in none of which do we find any sign of 
power higher than that of spelling and writing with a certain amount 
of grammatical correctness. The following is a specimen of Sir T. 
Sinclair’s style and good taste :— 

“Observing that only about half-a-dozen members of both Houses of 
Parliament had gone, either from curiosity or philanthropy, to the seat of 
(the Franco-German) war, I went up to London and saw the committee, 
who, morally, threw buckets of cold water on my zeal in what I considered 
a sacred cause. Colonel Lindsay, though I am his superior both in rank 
and age, treated me with the utmost hauteur, and strongly advised me to 
return home at once, as he did not want my services, and, in fact, would 
much rather be without them. I in vain informed him that I spoke 
French almost as readily and’with as good an accent as English, that I could 
make myself understood in German, that I had robust health and strength, 
that I was perserving, active, not altogether devoid of intelligence, and 
anxious to be of use ; and that as I was a baronet, the owner of the most 
extensive property in my own county, and its parliamentary representative, 
my zealous and disinterested services would be more welcome both to the 
French and Germans than those of probably any of their paid agents. ll 
was to no purpose, but finding that I was not to be put off by any amount 
of discouragement, he gave me a document, which I found of very little use, 
and I started.” 

Sir T. Sinclair remarks that “ those who seek amusement will find 
some satire and fun” in one of his chapters. We looked, and un- 
doubtedly were amused, although we found no satire, and are rather 
doubtful about the fun, in the following remarks on Baron Worms’ 
book :— 

“When a book so ridiculously puffed as that which I am criticising 
appeared in Russia, the Czar must have trembled, and been inclined to sue 





13 « A Defence of Russia and the Christians of Turkey, &c.” By Sir Tollemache 
Sinclair, M.P. “ What will this babbler say ?” Two Vols, London : Chapman & 
Hall. 
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for terms, fearing that if he performed so base and immoral an act as free-- 
ing the Christians in Turkey, for which no vermifuge would avail, like 
Herod, he might be eaten with Worms till he died, and that after death 
he would be sent to that place where their Worms die not, and their fire 
is not quenched.” 


Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler has published, through the firm of Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., a large book !* recording the proclamation of the 
Queen as Empress of India on New Year's Day 1877. Those who 
regarded that innovation with dislike will have the opportunity of 
saying that the publication is worthy of that showy event. It is well 
printed, on inconveniently thick paper, and it contains a few poor 
photographs and coloured illustrations. The text is of the poorest 
description, and rarely soars above the level of the “ Court Circular” 
in our newspapers. About half the book is filled with lists of names 
of those present, and it was probably hoped that those who are thus 
immortalised will purchase the work. 

In 1871 a Norwegian, Captain Carlsen, discovered in a hut in the 
north of Nova Zembla sundry relics of Barents, the famous Dutch 
navigator, who perished there at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Captain Carlsen’s voyage was also remarkable, as settling the fact that 
the northern extremity of Nova Zembla extends far more to the north 
and less to the east than was previously supposed. Five years later 
an English yachtsman, Mr. Charles L. W. Gardner, made a closer in- 
vestigation of Barents’ hut, and brought to light a large number of 
relics, among which were books, maps, many articles of common use, 
and, chief of all, a fragment of paper with writing on it. This has 
been with great difficulty unfolded and deciphered, and proves to be 
part of a journal, bearing the only known signature of Barents. Mr. 
Gardner, with great generosity and good taste, presented these articles 
to the Dutch Government, and they have been deposited in a “ Barents 
Museum” at the Hague. The present volume? is a translation of 
the Dutch official report on these relics. The translation is very good, 
and, with its map, illustrations, and facsimile of the manuscript, will 
be found of very great interest. 

Dr. Keep’s translation of Autenrieth’s “ Homeric Dictionary” !° will 
be found a most desirable companion by the student. It is a far better 
book than Arnold’s edition of Crusius, of which it will probably take 
the place. It is well printed, and furnished with some useful woodcuts 
and plans, 

Dr. Buchheim has now for some years been known as one of the 
most eminent of the Germans domiciled among us ; and no one has 





14 <¢ The History of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, held on the 1st January 
1877, to Celebrate the Assumption of the Title of Empress of India by Her 
Majesty the Queen.” By J. Talboys Wheeler. London: Longmans & Co.{ 

15 «The Barents Relics: A Report to the Dutch Minister of Marine.” By 
J. K. J. de Jonge. Translated by S. R. Van Campen. London ; Triibner & Co. 

16 «* An Homeric Dictionary.” From the German of Dr, Georg Autenrieth, 
Translated, with Additions and Corrections, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. London ; 
Macmillan & Co. . 
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done more than he has, by his books and. otherwise, to’ advance the 
thorough study of his native language in England. The present book, 
** Materials for German Prose Composition,” 1” is not a collection of 
the’most hackneyed extracts from authors of the last ceritury, as such 
books too often are, but a tasteful gathering from the ‘newest and 
freshest sources, including Huxley, Captain Hozier, Dr. Russell, and 
even our periodical literature. The notes are short, but very careful, 
and the book is furnished with a most useful index of grammatical 
constructions. , 

A book which, though we cannot prophesy for it a large sale, will 
nevertheless be read with-great interest by many intellectual persons, 
is Mr. Page’s sketch of-Heury David ‘Thoreau.!® Born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1817; the agn.of.a French-immigrant mechanic, he received 
a good education, graduating at Harvard in 1837. He then kept a 
school for a while, and later déveted hinjself to bis fathgr’s tfde of 
lead-pencil maker. -* It:goqn“appéared, however, That his ‘heart. and 
mind wete really exercised“in. the jong country rambles which he took, 
and.he became'a student of nature.. He then began: to earn his living 
as-a‘land-stirveyor, and before long was famed in all'the country round 
for his-mimite knowledge of the land,.and of all its forms of avimal 

"and vegetable life. He presently published a narrative of a country 
excursion made in company with a brother in a boat of their own 
building. In this little work he showed a wonderful gift of observa- 
tion and a striking power of describing nature ; and he used his 
classical attainments to good purpose, introducing several excellent 
criticisms. A latér work, “A Walk to Wachusett,” displayed still 
greater talent in the same directions. We cannot resist a quotation 
from it, which reminds us of Heine at his best in the ‘‘ Harzreise :”— 


“ As we stood on the stone tower while the sun was setting, we saw 
the shades of night creep gradually over the valleys of the east, and the 
inhabitants went into their houses and shut their doors, while the moon 
silently rose up, and took possession of that part. And then the same 
#&cene was repeated on the west side, as far as Connecticut and the Green 
Mountains, and the sun’s rays fell on us two alone of all New England 
men. ... It was thrilling to hear the wind roar over the rocks at inter- 
vals when we waked—for it had grown quite cold and windy. The night 
was, in its elements, simple even to majesty in that bleak place—a bright 
moonlight and a piercing wind. It was at no time darker than twilight 
within the tent, and we could easily see the moon through its transparent 
roof as we lay ; for there was the moon still above us, with Jupiter and 
Saturn on either hand, looking down on Wachusett ; and it was a satis- 
faction to know that they were our fellow-travellers still, as high and out , 
of our reach as our own destiny. Truly the stars were given as a consola- ; 
tion to man. We should not ie but our life were’ fated to be always’ ; 





17 “ Materials for German Prose Composition.” By C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D, 
F.C.P., Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, “ 
London, and Examiner in German to the University of London. Fifth Edition, -. 
Improved. London : George Bell & Sons. : 

i va - oa His Life and Aims.” A Study by H. A. Page. London: Chatto 
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grovelling, but it is permitted to behold them, and surely they are de- 
serving of a fair destiny. We see laws which never fail, of whose failure 
we never conceived ; and their lamps burn all day too, as well as night 
re rich and: lavish is that- nature which -can afford this superfluity of 
light. : 


In 1845 Thoreau built himself a cabin in ‘ Walden Wood,” and 
went to reside alone in it, earning what was necessary by surveying, 
and devoting the rest of his time -to the study and contemplation of 
nature, Here Emerson often visited him ; and he records for us how 
wonderfully he had tamed all the birds and animals around him. His 
plant knowledge was not less remarkable. “He drew out of his breast- 
pocket a diary,-and read the namespf all the plants that should bloom 
that day, whereof he kept account as a.banker Hoes when his notes fall 
due : <The Cypripeditim not due till tomorrow.” ” He thought that, 
if waked up-from q'trance in. thesswatip,he- could tell-by the plants 
what time of the year it was within two days.” After two or three 
years of this life, varied by journeys of which he usually published an 
account; Thoreau ‘returned to his lead-pencil business. He- rade ‘and 
described several other tours. In 1860 he took a cold, which caused 
his death in May 1861. In his later years he became distinguished 
as an opponent of slavery ; and he was one of the few who saw at once 
the full meaning and outcome: of the judicial murder of his friend 
John Brown in 1860. In a speech made while Brown was in prison 
he said :— 

“T plead not for his life, but his ieee itiia immortal life. . .. I 
...8ee now that it was necessary that the bravest and humanest man in the 
country should be hung. Perhaps he saw it himself. I almost fear that 
I may yet hear of his deliverance, doubting if a prolonged life—if any life 
gan do so much good as his death.” 


And after the execution he wrote :— 


“On the day of his translation I heard, to be sure, that he was hung ; 
but I did not know what that meant. I’ felt no sorrow on that account ; 
but not for a da ay or two did I even hear that he was dead, and not after 
any number of days shall I believe it, Of all the men who were said to 
be my contemporaries, it seemed to me that John Brown was the only one 
who had not died.” 


We have said enough to show that the little-known Thoreau was a 
prose poet of nature and a philanthropist of the first order, little as he 
received the latter name during his life. Mr. Page’s sketch, which 
contains a generous quantity of extract from Thoreau’s own writings, 
is worthy of the subject. We thank him for introducing Thoreau to 
: the English, and warmly commend his book, 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


T is a real pleasure to be able to praise a novel without reservation, 
especially a Bohemian novel, and still more especially a Bohemian 
novel written by a lady. We have, perhaps, only one really clever 
Bohemian novel, Whitty’s “Friends in Bohemia,” which, however, has 
long since been forgotten except by the few who care for trenchant style 
and sparkling epigram. Whitty’s tale concerned itself most with the 
literary aspects of Bohemia, with its newspapers and reviews, whilst 
“By Love and Law” ! deals with its artistic side. ‘ By Love and 
Law,” too, shows far more real art and far more skill in character- 
drawing and in knowledge of human character, especially in certain 
phases, than the earlier work. Its first scene most appropriately opens 
in Great Turner Street, “the adjective ‘Great’ qualifying the common 
noun ‘ Street,’ or, as a delicate tribute to departed genius, the proper 
noun ‘Turner.’” Here, to a certain school of High Art, come Mrs. 
Maltby and her daughter Lois, panting to be an artist. ‘“‘ How long 
does it take to make an artist?” asks Mrs. Maltby, as she might ask 
how long it took to bake a quartern loaf. “Some souls,” is the answer, 
“ may attain Art at the end of a few centuries, others perhaps never. 
We cannot tell ; we are not certain if the angels know.” Here Lois of 
course comes to study, and the sketches of the place, of the “ bears” 
and the “doves,” are excessively clever and lifelike. But the most in- 
teresting part of the storycommences when Lois marries Frank Halstead. 
The author paints married life with such delicacy and firmness of touch, 
that we may augur well for her future success as a novelist. Most 
writers of fiction make a great mistake in fancying that they are novelists 
because they are able to draw a few sketches of society. The sketches, 
for instance, in this very story of the Maltby family and their sur- 
roundings, especially of the Maltby girls, are excessive piquant, bright, 
and clever, but on the mere strength of such sketches we should not 
like to make any prediction about the writer’s future. It is, we repeat, 
in her analysis and delineation of married life, its temptations, its 
struggles, its joys and sorrows, that the authoress of “ By Love and 
Law” shows her real power. Amongst the best-drawn of the characters 
we most especially notice the unfortunate Frank Halstead. His noble 
aspirations when we first meet him, mixed even then as they are with a 
certain weakness and waywardness of character, render him attractive 
and win our regard. His downward career, his peevishness, which bursts 
out into moroseness, and what in real life we should charitably set down 
to insanity, all form, we fear, too true a picture. The susceptible 
artistic nature, when soured by misfortune and thwarted from causes 
within as well as from without, soon breaks down in the battle of life. 





1 «By Love and Law: The Story of an Honourable Woman.” By Lizzie 
Aldridge. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1877. ° 
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David Lochrain, Agnes Dymond, and Nattie are all pleasant, living, 
breathing people, whom we can recommend to the reader. 

The eighth and ninth parts of “A Modern Minister” ? are certainly 
better than many of those which have gone before ; but if we were to 
say that they were a great deal better, our praise would not then be 
very high. There are the same defects of style, the same loudness 
and showiness of tone, the same raw haste, the same wordiness, the 
same ruggedness and want of finish. The best chapter in the two 
parts before us is decidedly ‘‘ A Dream in Marble.” And yet it does not 
show a quarter as much real taste and genuine love for art as a single 
sentence of Miss Aldridge’s story, although it is bolstered up by 
the most prodigious learning, including references to Pausanias and 
lian, and a translation from Sappho. Learning, supposing that it 
is even genuine, cannot take the place of originality. One touch of 
genius is worth all the references which the British Museum and 
Bodleian libraries could supply. All the writer’s fine Ouiddish talk 
about “ Parian marble, warm and creamy,” and “grey white majesty 
of block from Mount Pentelicus,” and “ purest stone from the vineyard- 
crested quarry between Massa and Carrara,” will not atone for want of 
insight and want of feeling. The grandiloquent epithets and phrases 
simply nauseate us. Of course, we are quite aware that this is not the 
criticism to which the writer is accustomed. It therefore behoves us 
most strongly to say, in unmistakable terms, that there are people 
who donot relish the treakly style of writing, especially when the 
subject is art. To turn to the story itself, let us say at once that the 
writer's chief defect is want of character-drawing. Of course the writer 
may turn round upon us and reply, that his is not a novel of character, 
but of plot interest. If so, why then publish it in parts? A novel 
of plot interest, of all novels, can least afford to be published piece- 
meal. As it is, most of the chapters read like little detached bits of 
anightmare. The people—we will not say the characters—appear to us 
thoroughly unreal and unlifelike. We try in vain to realise them as 
existing in our state of society. We will not deny that they may 
exist ; but when, at the end of each chapter, we find ourselves puzzled 
about their behaviour, it is very certain that the author has not been 
very successful in their portraiture. As to the old tricks of style, they 
may be found in every page—a flux of adjectives, and the use of three 
lines where one would be enough. The descriptive passages are as 
long-winded as ever. One of the best or worst examples may be seen 
at the beginning of Chapter xvii. : ‘She was an elderly woman, but a 
sturdy walker, and kept on with indomitable energy past milestones.” 
Then of course we have the repetition of past,—‘ past finger-posts,” 
‘past solitary churches,” “ past farms,” &c., all of which simply means 
that the writer wishes to fill a page with the least possible expenditure 
of thought. The ruggedness and want of finish are also equally con- 
spicuous, For instance, at page 118, Sir Dickson Cheffinger calls on 





2 ««The Cheveley Novels : A Modern Minister.” Parts VIII., IX. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1877-78. 
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Sir Dalton Kinnaird, and says to the servant, “I am Sir Dickson 
Cheffinger—I have not my card.” Precisely twenty-four lines farther 
on, after a wrangle with the servant, he says, ‘ Please take my card 
in to Sir Dalton.” Once more, “ Around it (a pond) grew weeping 
trees, all the trees that ever wept, it seemed” (p. 154). And then 
follows a list of weeping trees, amongst which figures the holly. The 
holly can hardly be called a weeping tree, although, perhaps, it may 
occasionally make people weep. 

For many reasons the average German novel can seldom satisfy the 

taste of an educated Englishman. There are no better critics of novels 
than the Germans, and there are no worse novelists. Cultivated 
Germans admit that the great bulk of their novels are simply trash, 
and that to read them is something more than a waste of time. We 
certainly cannot strongly recommend “ Riven Bonds”? to English 
readers. Let us take the opening of the first chapter. It describes 
the triumph of a young actress on the stage. But the whole scene is 
told without the slightest dramatic power. The actress herself is de- 
scribed by such a roundabout phrase as “the object: of the ovation.” 
And this wordiness, the curse of the German novel, is found more or 
less throughout the whole tale, leaving a sense of weariness upon the 
reader, especially in those scenes which should be the brightest. 
. “Love and Art” 4 is not a novel, but a collection of stories, some of 
which are fairly told. They bear, however, rather too much the marks 
of the amateur writer. Of course there is the inevitable Christmas 
story, which is one of the best in the book. We hardly think that 
the Dean of Chichester will thank Mrs. or Miss Hanson for her de- 
scription of him as “John Burgon, a wild worshipper of Byron” (p. 
ix.), and of reminding him that she bought a cane of Byron’s from a 
person whose name is given, and sent it to him as a present. In 
other respects the book does not offend good taste. 

As we took occasion to say in our last number, everything which 
the author of the “ Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family ” 5 writes 
is worth reading. She is always painstaking, and we have no doubt that 
her pictures of Ancient Carthage are fairly correct. In the first 
chapter there is a debate whether it is right to see the cruel sports in 
the circus, a chapter which we would recommend to fashionable ladies 
who go to Hurlingham to see pigeons butchered. 

We cannot say that we care very much for the scenes in “ Castle 
Blair.” * The children, it is true, are childlike enough, especially in 
their naughtiness, and there are here and there some pretty bits of 
description, and the humour is sometimes quaint in an Irish fashion. 





3 «*Riven Bonds.” Translated by Bertha Nase from the Original of E. 
Werner. London: Remington & Co. 1878. 

* ‘Love and Art: A Leaf from the Past; and other Stories.” By Sophia 
Hanson. London: Remington & Co. 1878. 

5 «Lapsed, but not Lost : A Story of Roman Carthage.” By the Author of 
** Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” London : Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 


1877. 
6 “* Castle Blair: A Story of Youthful Days.” By Flora L. Shaw. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1878, 
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We can, however, recommend it to those who take more interest than 
we do in the doings and sayings of very young people, and who are not 
very particular about art and artistic considerations. It should always 
be borne in mind by novelists that there is nothing so difficult to 
draw as children, although nothing would seem to be easier. 

Every one will welcome the new and extraordinarily cheap edition of 
“Vanity Fair.”7 It would not be just to review modern novels after 
having read a page of it, and so we close our list. 

In the interesting preface to the third volume of his collected works ® 
Sir Henry Taylor remarks :—“ Fictions are written in these days often 
with great power and ability, but to me they seem powerful only to give 
pain.” In the latter part of this sentence there is an immense deal of 
truth conveyed in a few words. It helps to explain the reason why 
Sir Henry Taylor himself has sought refuge in the drama. We can 
only regret his choice ; for we decidedly think that, with his humour 
and wit, his deep knowledge of human nature, his wide experience of 
the world, and, above all, his poetical feeling, that he would have lifted 
the novel into a higher sphere. He has not chosen todo so. He has, 
like many another mind of the highest order, found a solace in writing 
plays, to which the public at large persistently turn a deaf ear. If 
we would wish to see how great a novelist Sir Henry Taylor would 
have been, we have only to look at these two plays. They abound in 
wit from the first page, where the boatswain exclaims “ that there are 
only seven cardinal sins in sea-divinity, and the worst of them was to 
keep a fair wind waiting” to the fool’s song in “St. Clement’s Eve,” 
worthy of one of Shakespeare’s wise fools— 


“Oftimes offences that are twins 
Shall suffer less than single sins ; 
Stern forfeits tread upon his kibe, 
Who hath not robbed enough to bribe ; ; 
To distance justice in the course, 
Who steals a -_ should steal a horse. 


To kiss a nun nor fear the worst, 
Thou should’st have kissed the abbess first.” 


Full, too, are these two plays of the most delightful lyrics, such as 
“Love slept upon the lone hillside,” in the “ Virgin Widow.” But 
the most beautiful, in our opinion, of all Sir Henry Taylor’s lyrics is 
to be found in the same play. We shall quote it in full :— 


“The Morning broke, and Spring was there, 
And lusty Summer near her birth ; 
The birds awoke and waked the air, 
And flowers awoke and waked the earth, 





7 The Works of W. M. Thackeray.” In Twenty-four Vols, “ Vanity Fair.” 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1878. 

8 «The Virgin Widow ; or, A Peculiar Summer: St. Clement’s Eve: The 
Eve of the Conquest : and other Poems.’ By Sir Henry Taylor. London : 
Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 
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“¢Up!’ quoth he, ‘ what joy for me 
on dewy plain, in budding brake ! 
A sweet bird sings on every tree, 
And flowers are sweeter for my sake.’ 
“Lightly o’er the plain he stept, 
Lightly brushed he through the wood, 
And snared a little bird that slept, 
And had not wakened when she would. 
“Lightly through the wood he brushed, 
Lightly stepped he o’er the plain, 
And yet—a little flower was crushed 
That never raised its head again.” 


No collection of English lyrics ought to be without this marvellous 
little ballad. And yet we do not remember to have seen a single one 
which contains it. The sweet yet simple rhythm, the exquisite pathos, 
must strike every reader. And now, what is to be our verdict upon Sir 
Henry Taylor’s plays? Simply this, that they have fallen upon evil 
days. The public will not read them, because the public delights in 
Ouida, Miss Braddon, and Mrs. Edwards, and the rest of the female 
novelists who pander to its tastes. The higher order of minds seldom 
turns to poetry. They are just at this moment too deeply engaged in 
the vast problems and speculations which science is opening out on 
every side. Yet to the few who in every age do prize poetry, and 
hold it dear for its own sake, Sir Henry Taylor's plays and poems 
will always be regarded as amongst the most valuable and most 
thoughtful of the poetical works of the nineteenth century. 

We are very glad to see Mr. Shepherd’s very prettily-got-up edition 
of Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Poetry for Children.”® Mr. Shepherd 
has also prefixed a most interesting preface, in which he deals with 
children’s books, and writers and publishers of children’s books, 
and is most learned upon rare editions of such productions. 
It is hardly fair to criticise poetry which is avowedly meant for 
children. Wewill merely say that we recognise many of the pieces 
as old favourites of the nursery, and we feel quite sure that they will 
be doubly welcomed in their new dress. We may perhaps add, that 
‘‘ bird,” at page 22, is used, as it still is in parts of Wiltshire, for pet, 
favourite, or darling, and that it is not quite correct to say that the - 
magpie is the only dome-builder (p. 217). 

Mr. MacClymont!° may, perhaps, do something, but at present he 
is too much of an echo. Take, for instance, these lines— 


“ Two chains to woman’s heart are riven, 
(I pray you, lover, mark this well,) 
One binds her to the highest heaven, 
The other knits to deepest hell.”—P. 26. 





® “Poetry for Children.” By Charles and Mary Lamb. To which are added 
** Prince Doms,” and some Uncollected Poems, by Charles Lamb. Edited, Pre- 
faced, and Annotated by R. H. Shepherd. London : Chatto & Windus. 1878. 

1° “Songs and Popular Chants, with other Verses.” By James Roxburgh 
MacClymont. London: Arthur H. Moxon. 1878. 
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Whether Mr. MacClymont knows it or not, this is — a very weak 
version of Tenyson’s 


“ Men differ as heaven and earth, 
But women as heaven and hell.” —(“Merlin and Vivian.”) 


Again, take these lines from a “ Hymn to the Spring ”— 


“ Sweet time of the singing of seasons, 

Sweet time of the pairing of birds, 
When Love, with her manifold treasons, 
Is glad at the lowing of herds.”—P. 69. 


What is all this but the alliterative lusciousness of Swinburne 
without any of his inspiration? As a matter of fact, we should be 
doubtful, especially if we may trust to our novelists, whether lovers 
are glad at the lowing and bellowing of cows and bulls. Mr. 
MacClymont is sometimes, however, original— 


“Nay, wonder not, 
Sin dwells with beauty there ; 
You know it is sin’s happy lot,— 
Sin’s always fair.”—P. 28. 


We are not going to enter into any discussion with Mr. MacClymont 
on the question of the beauty of sin, but we should certainly like to 
see some further development of so interesting an ethical problem. 

_As it appears that we did not notice “Gerard’s Monument”! on 
its first appearance, we are very glad to take the present opportunity 
of so doing. Our criticism on it must, however, be of the same 
general character as. we passed upon Mrs. Pfeiffer’s “ Pcems.” Her 
reflective passages seem to us stronger and better than her narrative, 
and her narrative than her dramatic. Her sonnets are, taken all in 
all, her finest productions. She has attained a’ mastery which is very 
rare of a most difficult form of composition. After her sonnets we 
are inclined to rank her lyrics. Some of them are very sweet and 
delicate. We notice that, in accordance with modern taste, Mrs. 
Pfeiffer has tried her hand at a rondeau and triolet, and very dainty 
specimens both are. Whether these forms will ever, so to speak, 
become thoroughly acclimatised with us, is perhaps doubtful. Yet 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Gosse, have now shown us 
how plastic the English language really is, and how easily it lends 
itself to new shapes, 

Great care is required, in writing a religious drama, lest it should 
by any chance fail in that dignity which is so essential. Humour 
may or may not be, as it has been stated, a thing of modern growth. 
Most certainly in the Middle Ages the sense of humour cannot have 
been so keen as it is now, or else the religious mysteries must have 
excited ridicule rather than reverence. We regret to say that, either 
from a want of a perception of the incongruous, or from some other 





11 «* Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems.” By Emily Pfeiffer. Second 
_ Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London:: Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 
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cause, that Mrs. Campbell’s “ Pontius Pilate” }* reads in parts more 
like a travesty of the Scriptures than anything else. We fully acquit 
Mrs. Campbell of any levity. She has, however, chosen for her theme 
a subject which is regarded by Christians as the most sacred in the 
whole Bible, and it behoved her therefore to handle it in a way which 
could give no possible offence. Mrs. Campbell is an educated lady, 
and we cannot extend to her the same excuse which we can to the 
illiterate, ranting Methodist who mixes up heavenly and earthly 
things in a comic way. How small Mrs. Campbell’s sense of humour 
must be we may judge from the following stage direction :—“ Pontius 
Pilate plunges into the lake amid thunders and lightnings, and an earth- 
quake which shakes the mountain” (p. 114). How Pilate or anybody 
else can take a header into an earthquake we cannot divine. Now, 
we have no wish to be profane—the profanity is not ours—but it 
appears from Mrs. Campbell that Jesus Christ actually jumps out of 
an earthquake. At least this is the only meaning which we can 
possible extract from some lines at page 32. The whole passage in 
which these lines occur is written in the most execrable taste. 
Here, as we have said before, is a scene which, as reported by the 
Evangelists, is one of the most sublime which has ever taken place on 
this earth, a scene which is regarded by the Christian as the one 
great miracle upon which his eternal happiness depends, “ for if in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
able ;” yet Mrs. Campbell can introduce into the mouth of a Roman 
soldier such lines as— 


“ At cockcrow 
It was, my masters ; scarce we'd heard his first 
Faint note that sounds ere night be past, and turned 
Us east for sign of day, and one had said, 
‘No streak yet of the dawn ; the cock’s before 
His time ;’ another, ‘ Nay, I'll back the cock ; 
The dawn is come.’”—P. 28, 


The only parallel to the Roman soldier and the Jewish cock is that of 
the Irishman who one morning, pulling out his watch, was heardfto 
exclaim, “If the sun ain’t over that hill in a minute and a half he will 
be late.” 

“‘ Trené Floss” 1% is of the usual commonplace stamp of modern poetry. 
The authoress is good enough to tell us at page 61 that “ Art consists 
in faithful reproduction.” So it does; but it also consists in a great 
many more things, of which Mrs, Smith seems not to have the very re- 
motest idea. Her blank verse is merely prose cut up into lengths. 
Niagara with her is “‘an almighty sight,” which we regard rather as an 
Americanism than a poetical expression. A storm is thus described : 
“The thunder pealed, the violent powers seemed to wield a sway un- 





12 “ Pontius Pilate.” A Drama. By Jeanie Morison (Mrs. Campbell of Bal- 
lochyle). London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1878. 

13 “ Trené Floss, and other Poems.” By Harriette Smith (Cecil Laker). Lon- 
don : Frederick Warne & Co. 1878. 
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known before” (p. 51). We think we need not make any further 
extracts. 

Mr. Leighton, who is an American, was singularly unfortunate 
with his “Sons of Godwin.” As he pathetically,informs us, just as his 
poem had been set up in type, the stereotype plates made, and everything 
got ready for a large edition, Tennyson’s “Harold” appeared. It is 
only justice to add that Mr. Leighton endures his misfortune with great 
fortitude and philosophy, and does not bear our poet-laureate any ill 
feeling. We trust that he will be more fortunate with his present ven- 
ture, We do not, however, feel very hopeful. We hardly think that 
lines like these will be popular— 


“Old Nereus, from thy cave, 
And thirsty salt sea wave, 
Come up! come up! come up! 
Old Merman, here’s to thee ! 
Come tip the jug to me, 
Come up! come up! come up!”—P. 109. 


This is Mr. Leighton’s idea of comic poetry. How a “salt sea wave” 
can be called “thirsty” we do not know. It sometimes, however, 
makes people thirsty. 

If Mr. Anderson’s “ Songs of the Rail” 5 were written after “ The 
Angels and other Poems,” which we noticed some time ago in these 
pages, then Mr. Anderson has gone back. If they were written before, 
then Mr. Anderson should not have published them. They take the 
most superficial view of what is really changing the order of the world. 
We have no doubt at all but that they will give delight toa great many 
readers of the ordinary stamp, to whom an engine is an engine and 
nothing more, but we had hoped that Mr. Anderson was going to have 
written for a very different audience. We are sorry to speak in what 
may seem severe terms, but it is much better that Mr. Anderson should 
have the truth told him in plain language, than that he should be 
flattered into a false security as to his powers. We shall still hope, 
however, to speak very differently of his next work. 

The energies of the English Dialect Society, since its headquarters 
were removed from Cambridge to Manchester, have certainly not 
slackened. For 1877 it has given us no less than five publications. 
One of these, Mr. Peacock’s glossary of the provincialisms still in use 
in the wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, in the north-west 
corner of Lincolnshire, we have already noticed in a former number of 
this Review. We have now received another original glossary,! also 
of great value. And first of all, let us make a few preliminary obser- 
vations. We have in this Review constantly urged that no one person 





14 « At the Court of King Edwin.” A Drama. By William Leighton, Junior. 
London and Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. 
> 15 * Songs of the Rail.” By Alexander Anderson. London : Simpkin, Marshall, 

Co. 1878, 

16 “ A Glossary of Words used in Holderness, in the East Riding of Yorkshire.” 
By Frederick Ross, F.R.H.S., Richard- Stead, of the University of London, and 
Thomas Holderness, (English Dialect Society.) London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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can ever possibly exhaust the provincialisms of a district. In the task 
of collecting archaic words, co-operation is above all things needed. 
Careful comparison and constant revision are required. From the very 
nature of the work mistakes must occasionally arise, and can only be 
avoided by this method. We are glad therefore to see that the 
Holderness Glossary has had the benefit of three collectors, each of 
whom has taken a district. The advantages of such a plan are so very 
obvious that we need not further dwell on them. We can only hope 
that other members of the English Dialect Society will follow the good 
example set by the Holderness glossarists. Another great improve- 
ment is the addition of a skeleton map of the district, a feature which 
was first adopted by the late Dr. Dimsdale in his ‘‘ Teesdale Glossary,” 
a work which has, in a certain quarter, been most unjustly run down. 
The publication of the Holderness Glossary is of the utmost value. It 
is the last link, so to speak, of Yorkshire glossaries on the south, 
Mr. Robinson’s “ Whitby Glossary” and Mr. Aitkenson’s “Cleveland 
Glossary” forming the chain on the north. We now therefore have 
only the middle section between Bridlington and Scarborough for the 
glossarist to finish, and then the whole great, Yorkshire coast-line is 
completed. What a gain this will be to the philologist we need not 
point out. We trust Yorkshire glossarists will be found ready to com- 
plete the work which is so nearly finished. We will now turn to the 
Holderness Glossary. The workmanship throughout is good and solid. 
We have no foolish verbiage, and no silly derivations. The explana- 
tions are brief and to the point. Thus, under “ canny,” a world of in- 
formation is conveyed by such a note as “ The Cleveland people refer 
to the village of Ayton as canny Yatton, dear little Ayton.” Again, 
under “rezzil,” a weasel, we find a curious mistake explained. 
Marshall, it appears, had in his glossary of East Riding words by a 
misprint given ‘‘rezzle, wheezle.” Mr. Halliwell, however, led astray 
by the printer’s blunder, goes still wider of the mark, and gives us in 
his dictionary of archaic and provincial terms “‘rezzil, to wheese.” 
Amongst other words which are well explained we may briefly mention, 
“lad of wax,” “callet,” “dumps,” and “parlous,” all of which are 
connected with Shakespeare. We feel a little bit doubtful, however, 
about the explanation which is given under “cheer” and “ what 
cheer” in connection with the passages from Shakespeare and Spenser. 
As far as we have observed, in every case the explanations are most 
careful. One question, however, arises—have the three glossarists swept 
the district quite clean? From our knowledge of the north coast of 
Yorkshire we can hardly think so, If they have, then the north coast 
must be very much richer in archaic words and phrases than the south 
coast. We think that there must be still many more words to glean. 
To take one especial subject, are there no provincial names for the sea- 
birds along the south Yorkshire coast, as there are along the north? 
We shall hope, therefore, that the glossarists of Holderness will follow 
the example of the Whitby and Cleveland glossarists, and give us a 
supplement... In the meantime we most warmly thank them for 
their present labours, and trust that they will not rest from their 
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exertions until the whole store of archaic words in their district is 
rnered. 

Of the other volumes of the English Dialect Society we must speak 
more briefly. Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s essay!” on the dialects of 
eleven southern and south-western counties is of the highest interest. 
We should not, however, have thought that the time had arrived for 
their final classification. The English Dialect Society has a great deal 
of heavy work to do before their “delimitation,” to use an expressive 
word of Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s, can be finally adjusted. Still this 
essay goes far to settle many obscure points. The two maps which 
accompany the text will be of the highest use to the philologist. The 
English Dialect Society are most certainly under deep obligations to 
the Prince for his liberality in allowing them to be published. 

Everything which Mr. Elworthy!* writes is worthy of consideration. 
He is, however, in the present work, a specialist, and it requires a 
specialist to criticise him. Probably he is the only person in the 
world who could criticise his own paper. We must, therefore, be con- 
tent to wear “the foolish face of praise,” and simply to recommend his 
remarks on dialectical sounds to all glossarists. 

The last of the English Dialect Society’s publications for 1877 is Mr. 
Nodal’s completion of the ‘‘ Bibliographical List of English Glossaries,” 
of which two parts, edited by Mr. Skeat, have already appeared. The 
present part is exceedingly comprehensive, and deals not only with Scot- 
tish and Irish glossaries, but gives us a supplement to the English list of 
provincial works, and catalogues of slang, and cant, and Americanisms. 
Mr. Nodal has evidently worked very hard and very conscientiously at 
his task, and though it might be possible to point out one or two small - 
omissions, yet we can safely say that no book of importance has been 
left out. If, however, Mr. Nodal will turn back to a notice of Hotten’s 
“Slang Dictionary,” in a former number of this Review (No. lxvii. 
July 1868, pp. 263, 264), he will see the reasons why we do not rate 
that work very highly. We may add, that there is in existence a very 
curious copy of the “ Lexicon Balatronicum” (1811), full of memoranda 
and manuscript additions, evidently prepared with a view to a new 
edition. ‘‘ Hell-Fire Dick,” whom Mr. Nodal mentions as one of the 
authors, was, we believe, Dick Owen. The other compilers were 
William Soames, R. (?) Disney, and Dr. H. Clarke. We may further 
add, that the “ Warwickshire Glossary,” mentioned by Mr. Nodal at 





17 *¢Qn the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties. With 
a New Classification of the English Dialects.” By Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
parte. With Two Maps. (The English Dialect Society.) London: Triibner & 
Co. 1877, 

18 «¢ The Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset. Illustrated by Examples 

of the Common Phrases and Modes of Speech now in Use among the People.” 
> F. T. Elworthy. (The English Dialect Society.) London: Triibner & Co. 
1877. 
19 A Bibliographical List of the Works that have been Published, or are 
Known to Exist in MS., of the various Dialects of English.” Compiled by Mem- 
bers of the English Dialect Society. Part III. Edited by J. H, Nodal. (English 
Dialect Society.) London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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p. 178, was compiled by Thomas Sharp, the well-known author of the 
“ Dissertation on the Coventry Pageants,” and was completed in 1839, 
and published by Halliwell in 1865. In conclusion, we have to thank 
not only Mr. Nodal for his extremely valuable bibliographical lists, but 
also Mr. W. Axon for the very full index, which gives the book a 
double value. ~ 

The “Catalogue of Books of the Glasgow Reading Club ”? is itself 
a most readable little book. It is well arranged, well printed, and 

‘ neatly got up. Just as you may tell a man by his library, so you may 
tell something of a reading club by its books. The little village library 
is under the control of the vicar, who takes care that “that infidel 
Darwin” is not seen on its shelves. Our town libraries have, however, 
outgrown the power of the Church. Here and there an attempt is got 
up to establish an index expurgatorius, but it generally fails. As far 
as we can judge by the present catalogue, the Glasgow Reading Club 
exercises a wise liberality in its choice of books, Darwin, Hiickel, 
Draper, Huxley, Tyndal, and the leading evolutionists, are all well re- 
presented. One exception only occurs. We cannot find the name of 
Herbert Spencer. Only one work of Bain is mentioned, and none of 
the philosophical writings of Grote. Sir Henry Maine, too, should 
not be wanting. The absence of one or two other books is conspi- 
cuous, such as Sidgwick’s ‘ Method of Ethics.” We should have thought, 
too, that such works as Deutsch’s “Literary Remains” and Willis’s 
“ Life of Spinoza” would have found plenty of readers in Glasgow. 
On the whole, however, the library of the Glasgow Reading Club is 
very much superior in the quality of its books to the generality of such 
libraries. The catalogue might be taken asa model. Perhaps it would 
be as well to separate Art and Science, and Philosophy and Theology. 
The classified index of subjects at the end is of the highest service. 
For want of this, most libraries are rendered for the majority of people 
absolutely valueless. The librarian of the Glasgow Reading Club most 
certainly deserves high credit for his little volume. 

““The Statesman” 2! was published in 1836, and the “ Notes from 
Life” in 1847. A whole literary generation has passed away since 
these dates, and yet Sir Henry Taylor’s essays read as fresh as ever, and 
will as certainly charm the more reflective minds of to-day as it did 
those of the past. Of how few modern essays can this be said. What 
a revolution has taken place in thought during the last forty years. 
And yet how little in these essays do we wish to change. They were 
written direct from experience, and for this reason they endure and pre- 
serve their freshness. And yet how little is Sir Henry Taylor’s name 
known out of certain circles. How seldom is he quoted, at least by 
name. Yet many a one has established a reputation as a wit by 
simply repeating some of the happy sayings in those two collections. 





20 “ A Catalogue of Books and Periodicals of the Glasgow Reading Club. To 
which are added an Index and Select List of Pseudonyms assumed by English 
Authors.” Glasgow: Murray & Son. 1878. 

21 “The Works of Sir Henry Taylor.” Vol. IV. “Notes from Life: The 
Statesman.” London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 
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A certain weekly paper, when it first started, lived, we might say gained 
its reputation, by passing off Sir Henry Taylor’s good things as its own 
toan unsuspicious public. How happy Sir Henry Taylor is, how ex- 
quisitely felicitous his sentences are, and how his illustrations always hit 
the gold, the Mudie world of readers is entirely ignorant. Here is a sen- 
tence about confession, which in these High Church days is worth 
thinking over: ‘“ Confession is often a mere luxury of the conscience,— 
used as the epicures of Ancient Rome would use an emetic and a warm 
bath before they sat down to a feast” (p. 41). Here, again, is a piece 
of worldly wisdom neatly put : “ There is one sort of adherent, not much 
to be prized, but still, perhaps, needful to be considered, whose services 
should be secured bya succession of small acknowledgments at reasonable 
intervals rather than by much at a time. The leech that is gorged 
hangs but loosely ” (pp. 240, 241). In the epigrammatic brilliance of his 
style Sir Henry Taylor not unfrequently reminds us of Rochefoucauld. 
But it is not for his epigrams that we value Sir Henry Taylor, but for 
the good, sound, sober sense which underlies all that he writes. His 
advice is always eminently practical. Whether he is talking about 
money or marriage, or the choice of friends, he goes to the bottom of 
the matter. Perhaps the book which these essays most resemble in 
their ripe wisdom is “ Friends in Council,” or some of Sir Arthur 
Helps’ own essays. In both writers we perceive the same knowledge 
of mankind drawn from the same source—experience ; the same keen and 
cautious judgments upon men and things, perhaps a little sterner in 


Taylor than in Helps ; the same faculty of humour which plays lam- 
bently over the driest details of business, and the most wide knowledge 
of many different fields in literature. It is this rare combination of 
charms which give these essays their permanent place in literature. We 
know no better modern book to place in the hands of any young man 
just beginning life, nor any better for the middle-aged man to take up 
in the intervals of labour. 
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digg first consideration of the compilers of such a work as the 

‘Encyclopedia Britannica”! should be to make it valuable for 
the purposes of reference, to convey as much information as possible, 
to be instructive even to pedantry, and to be dry rather than diffuse ; 
and many of the articles in the volume before us fulfil these conditions, 
Mr. Stuart Poole’s article on “Egypt” is really a model of what an 
Encyclopedia paper on the subject should be; at once exhaustive and 
concise, every line of value, the article should be read by all to whom 
Egypt at the present time has a national as well as an historic interest. 
Mr. James Sully’s “ Dream ” is another example of the best class of 
paper. The various theories respecting dreams, from Aristotle to 
Herbert Spencer, and the later German speculations of Volker and 
others, are briefly and clearly expressed, and, with the skilful use of a 
multitude of valuable references, Mr. Sully makes his bull’s hide 
enclose more ground than at first seemed possible. Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s short paper on “ Diderot ” comes with the authority that a complete 
knowledge of the subject, keen and true critical powers, and admirable 
literary style can give, but to us it seems scarcely sympathetic enough. 
Any display of enthusiasm would be out of place, of course, and unne- 
cessary, but Mr. Morley has passed rather too much into the extreme 
of coldness. The “ Paradoxe sur le Comédien” deserves more praise 
than Mr. Morley gives it, and in spite of his dictum that in Diderot’s 
works ‘‘ we find no masterpieces, but only thoughts for masterpieces,” 
we should be inclined to apply this term to “‘Le Neveu de Rameau.” 
‘True, Mr. Morley says, later on, “if there were any inevitable com- 
pulsion to name a masterpiece for Diderot, one must select this singular 
farce-drama.” What inevitable compulsion is there not to call “Le 
Neveu de Rameau” a masterpiece? Of course much depends upon the 
way in which Mr. Morley may interpret the word “ masterpiece.” To 
our mind, a list of the great works of the eighteenth century should 
include “ Le Neveu de Rameau.” 

Professor Jebb’s “‘ Demosthenes” gives us an idea what the un- 
finished window of his Aladdin’s palace, “The Attic Orators,” may 
one day be like. Mr. E, W. Gosse’s “ Denmark ” is a valuable article, 
containing a great amount of information, historical and literary. 
His “Edda” is so good, that it is to be regretted that he could 
not have been allowed more space for the consideration of a subject at 
once interesting and little known. Mr. Gosse, however, makes 
the most of the limited space allotted to him, discoursing well and 
learnedly on a matter upon which many are ready to speak, but only a 
few have the knowledge that confers the right of speaking. We cannot, 





1 «The Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol, VII. Dea—Eld. Edinburgh: 
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however, coincide with Mr. Gosse in his implied depreciation of the 
“ Nibelungenlied,” seeming as it does to suggest a favourite theory of 
many writers, but with which we cannot agree—the theory that the 
earliest form of a legend or story must necessarily be the best because 
of its priority. One of the most frequent and weakest arguments 
brought against ‘‘ The Idylls of the King” is that they are not exactly 
like Sir Thomas Mallory, the objectors forgetting that Sir Thomas 
Mallory was himself an adapter, and from that point of view a corrupter. 
The theory has been carried ad absurdum by some of its devotees, who 
condemn ‘ Macbeth” for its inferiority to the old Chronicle of Holin- 
shed’s, whence Shakespeare took his subject. 

Two great novelists, Charles Dickens and Alexandre Dumas, are 
treated in a very different manner, Mr. Minto’s article on the English 
author being as good as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s on the Frenchman is 
bad. We completely fail to understand why the subject should have 
been given to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. The fact that he had already written 
a work in two volumes upon Dumas which showed him to be utterly 
unable to understand or appreciate the genius he had most unfortunately 
chosen to write about, can hardly be considered as sufficiently qualify- 
ing him for the present task. Mr. Minto contributes two other 
valuable and interesting articles upon “ Dryden” and “ Dekker.” In the 
latter he draws an ingenious parallel between Dickens and Dekker. 
Mr. Minto might perhaps have dwelt a little more on the merits of 
“The Roaring Girl,” which for light-hearted humour and joyous spirit 
of comedy is not surpassed among the lesser dramatists. 

On the principle that the author of a book is always an authority on 
the subject, Professor Ward has been chosen to treat of the “ Drama.” 
The two portly volumes on this subject which he published some two 
years ago are here boiled down into some fifty pages, and contain in 
this condensed form most of the original merits and defects. There 
isa plentiful introduction of names, but the conclusions which the 
author draws from their consideration are not always satisfactory, 
especially with regard to the drama in England. His treatment of the 
Restoration dramatists is not happy, and amongst modern dramatists 
he omits the names of Robertson, who, as creator of that new drama- 
tic school known as the “ Teacup and Saucer,” deserved mention, and 
Dr. Westland Marston, whose plays met in their day with considerable 
success. Why, too, does Professor Ward describe George Sand as 
“Georges Sand”? Amongst other interesting articles into which want 
of space prevents our entering we must mention Mr. George Saints- 
bury’s “ Defoe,” Professor Jevon’s ‘De Morgan,” the “ Dictionary” 
of the Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons, the “ Diirer” of Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
the “ Drawing ” of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Dr. Wallace’s “ Des- 
cartes,” Dr. Chambers’s “ Dietetics,” and Professor Cheyne’s “‘ Deluge.” 

We have noticed some inaccuracies and omissions, chiefly, as usual, 
in the short articles, where they should least be tolerated. The article 
on “ December” might have given the Saints’ days, and should certainly 
have made some reference to Innocents’ Day and the quaint customs 
peculiar thereto, upon which Clement Marot and Marguerite de 
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Navarre dilated. he article on “ Casimir Delavigne,” whom Theophile 
Gautier so aptly described as a man of talent, not of genius, is rather 
too long for its subject, and yet it does not mention one of his most 
important plays, “ Louis XI.” In the “ De Loutherbourg” allusion 
might have been made to the witticisms directed against the painter by 
Peter Pindar, who informed him that his reputation would rise— 


‘When Heaven so wills 
To make brass skies and golden hills 
With marble bullocks in grass pastures grazing.” 


Mr. Findlay’s interesting article on “ De Quincey ” would have been 
improved by a mention of the fact that both Charles Baudelaire 
and Alfred de Musset translated the “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater.” The article on “ Eustache Deschamps,” the French poet 
contemporary with Chaucer, should have mentioned his work on ver- 
sification—a work as valuable for the information it gives upon early 
French verse-forms as Henri de Croy’s “ Art et Science de Rhethorique,” 
or the less known “ Jardin de Plaisance” of the early part of the six- 
teenth century. An article on the “ Devil” which does not treat at all 
of compacts with the fiend, and has no allusion to the two great literary 
creations of the evil one, Milton’s Satan and Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 
or to Defoe’s * History of the Devil,” can hardly be considered com- 
plete or satisfactory. The article on “ Diez,” the Romance philologist, 
curiously omits to mention the French translations of his ‘“Troubadours” 
and other works by F. De Roisin. Some allusion to Isaac Disraeli’s 
disagreement with the Bevis Marks Synagogue, on his appoint. 
ment as warden, would have been appropriate to the article on him, 
Dunlop, the author of the “History of Fiction,” should not have 
been left out. The article on “‘ Lord Eldon” should have mentioned 
his historical connection with Shelley, and would certainly have been 
pointed by the quotation of Fonblanque’s saying, that it was never 
given to any one to do so much good as Lord Eldon prevented. 

It would require as great a space as Mr. Jebb has taken for his 
subject to do full justice to the masterly manner in which he has com- 
pressed the salient features of Hellenic literature into the compass of 
some hundred and sixty small pages. Coming from such a writer, the 
“ Primer of Greek Literature”? is, as may be imagined, no mere dry 
list of names and dates, tasteless and unattractive, but a work of 
critical value and authority. In barest justice to Messrs. Macmillan, 
it must be said that the series of Primers which they have started 
deserves the highest recommendation. Admirable alike in conception 
and execution, each of the volumes presents an amount of knowledge 
positively marvellous in proportion to its size, and in every instance 
the writer is thoroughly qualified to be the teacher. But we must 
consider Professor Jebb’s volume as at present the highest effort of the 
series, ‘This sketch,” says Professor Jebb, ‘‘is intended to serve a 





2A Primer of Greek Literature.” By Professor R. C, Jebb. London: 
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a framework into which those who read any of the Greek books, 
whether in the original or in English, may fit what they read.” This 
is the aim and theory of all the Primers, but nowhere is it more happily 
carried out than in the present little volume. The reader is not only 
informed as to who wrote in the different epochs of Greek glory and 
Greek decay, but his attention is kept alive by thoughtful and cultured 
criticism, and his fancy stimulated by occasional and admirably chosen 
quotations, well calculated to wake in him the— 


“ Pan not dead, 
Not wholly dead,” 


that Mr. Austin Dobson sings of. We do not always agree with Professor 
Jebb ; he is a little inclined to be iconoclastic with respect to Homer, 
and we miss somewhat of the enthusiasm for Aristophanes and Sappho 
which Mr. Symonds, for example, would have exhibited. We cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Jebb did not give a complete translation, in 
prose if not in the original metre, of Sappho’s hymn to Aphrodita, In 
his account of Xenophon, whom Mr. Jebb specially delights in, and 
in such difficult subjects as the Tragedians, Plato and Aristotle, Mr. 
Jebb is exceptionally successful, considering the limits within which 
he works. We are surprised to find that in his list of English transla- 
tions of Greek authors he does not include Chapman’s “ Homer.” 

Sir Alexander Grant can scarcely be said to have done as well for 
Aristotle in his volume of the “ Ancient Classics for English Readers ” $ 
as Professor Jebb in his Primer for the whole body of Greek literature ; 
nor is the volume so fascinating as was its natural companion, the 
volume upon Plato by the Rev. Lucas Collins. But Sir Alexander 
Grant’s thorough knowledge of his subject has enabled him to produce 
a very useful volume, which, if not greatly attractive for its own sake, is 
certainly serviceable as an introduction to the study of a classic author. 

Mr. Grove has undertaken a good work in editing an English 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians.”* It is strange that the age which 
produces a Dickens Dictionary has only now for the first time applied 
its classifying powers to music in any extended sense. Musical terms 
and phrases have had their special dictionaries, but there was no such 
work for the music-makers themselves in English, and in their absence 
the German lexicons and the huge but often inaccurate work of Fetis 
had to be resorted to. Mr, Grove proposes to fill this want in English 
reference literature, and to make his work a complete thesaurus of 
musical information. This being the case, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why the dictionary should be made only to go back as far as 
1450. The chief result of this arbitrary arrangement is that a good 
work is thereby made sadly imperfect, and cannot take the high place 
now destined for some more complete musical dictionary. How can an 





3 “ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” Aristotle. By Sir Alexander 
Grant. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 

* “A Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” Edited by George Grove, D.C.L. 
Part I, A—Ballad. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
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editor imagine such a work at all approaching to perfection which 
has to ignore the knowledge and practice of music among the 
Greeks and Romans, and must refuse any reference to Guido of 
Arezzo, or Adam de la Halle, whose “‘ Robin et Marion” is one of the 
glories of the thirteenth century, if only for the charming song it con- 
tains, the “J’ai encor un tel paté,” dear to all lovers of early French 
music? Still Mr. Grove’s undertaking is full of merit. The list of con- 
tributors to the scheme includes many names of. note and authority, 
not a few of which are laid under contribution for this first instalment, 
Dr. Grove himself gives an interesting article on the Prince Consort as 
a musician, and Mr. Hullah supplies a lengthy and erudite paper on 
the “ Academie de Musique,” while Dr. Hueffer shows by his articles on 
French composers that his musical knowledge and sound critical faculty 
are not confined to German music of the modern or anyschool, but extend 
over the whole range of the art. Certain defects and omissions in this 
part might have been avoided. Thus the derivation of ‘“ Aubade” 
through the Provengal from ‘“ Alba” should have been given, and 
there should have been some mention of Gay’s opera “ Achilles,” and 
of the version of “ Acis and Galatea” by Motteux, with music by 
John Eccles. 

If there is a scarcity of musical dictionaries, there is no lack of 
dictionaries of painters, and there are not a few extant, all more or 
less meritorious. Mr. Daryl’s little volume,® however, thoroughly 
justifies its existence by its happy combination of many excellent 
qualities. The compiler has succeeded in compressing a vast amount 
of information into an exceedingly small space, which at the present 
time, when a deep knowledge of painters and painting is deemed 
essential to the zsthetic soul, should be received with sincere gratitude 
by those who would not wish to be behind the age in this respect, 
Indeed, any one blessed with a ready memory and a capacity for 
“cramming” might easily, with the aid of Mr. Daryl’s handbook, get 
up a display of artistic knowledge sufficient to bewilder and astound 
the uninitiated, and to place him on a par with not a few art critics, 
Its value, however, in those honester purposes for which it is intended, 
is equally apparent. The list of painters is full and well brought 
down, so late a name as that of Henri Regnault being included, and 
the early pages are full of technical information about painting. 

Mr. Jennning’s book ® is at once pleasing and disappointing. It is 
pleasing because it points out, in a lively and entertaining manner, how 
much of the English country may be seen, and how easily it may be 
enjoyed. It is disappointing because, being on the whole so good, it 
is not better; because at its best it is almost always spoiled by a 
certain vulgarity of style and manner to be best described as bump- 
tiousness, This is a blot upon what would otherwise be a pleasant 





5 “The Picture Amateur’s Handbook and Dictionary of Painters.” By Philip 
Daryl, B.A. Crosby, Lockwood, & Co, 1878. 

oe "Field-Paths and Green Lanes,” By Louis J. Jennings. London: John 
Murray. 1877. 
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and creditable handbook to the green lanes which are so little known 
and might be so familiar, no Argonautic heroism being wanted for the 
task, but only a handbook, a pocket-compass, and occasional brief 
liberty. In one cardinal point we disagree with Mr. Jennings. He 
advises his readers always to walk. by themselves. We are inclined to 
believe that the pleasures of country walks are doubled, and more than 
doubled, by companionship, and that the town Tityrus and the town 
Melibeeus will—a kindred disposition being of course assumed—be 
happier in the divided holiday than if they went alone during the 
long day’s walk, and that each will feel the value of a comrade’s 
society when rest comes with the evening, and majoresque cadunt altis 
de montibus umbree. ; 

Every new science or new direction of scientific ideas is accom- 
panied at first by an overweening enthusiasm on the part of its 
supporters and an unreasoning hostility on the part of its antagonists. 
This has been especially the case with that branch of the science 
of phonetics which has produced the spelling-reform movement. 
It is therefore with: no little interest that we turned to see how 
Mr. Sweet dealt with the matter in his “Handbook to Phonetics.” 7 
Those who wish to find the subject treated in a clear and impartial 
manner, though of course from the sympathetic point of view, will do 
well to read the valuable Appendix, in which he considers this impor- 
tant problem. It is, to begin with, a great relief to find that both he 
and Mr. Ellis have entirely discarded the idea of introducing any new 
forms of letters into our alphabet. Acting thus wisely in not inter- 
fering with the existing arrangements of printing and writing, they 
also show that their movement has passed out of the fanatic and 
iconoclastic stage, and has sobered down into a question deserving of 
serious study. The various modifications which our limited Roman 
alphabet does not permit of, they attain, not by creating new forms, 
but by simply turning the familiar vowels upside down when they 
wish for new symbols of sound. Whether we should ever get used to 
seeing attempt spelt “atomt” is a matter for the future to decide. 
The early part of Mr. Sweet’s book is a clear exposition of phonetics, 
and should prove an important addition to the knowledge of the 
science. Mr. Sweet does not seem to be aware that the phonetic 
principle has been applied to the teaching of French pronunciation by 
M. J. D. Gaillard in his “Lecture et Prononciation,” and its English 
version, “ French Orthoepy,” and has been attended by very successful 
results, 

No one who can find pleasure in a book about boys, dogs, and country 
life, written in the fresh, healthy manner suitable to the subject, will 
be disappointed by Mr. Barkley’s “ My Boyhood.”® It isa thoroughly 
enjoyable narrative of the youth of a healthy, happy country boy, 
whose pleasures are the pastoral delights of swimming, riding, ratting, 





7 “Handbook of Phonetics.” By Henry Sweet. Clarendon Press Series 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
8 “My Boyhood.” By H. C. Barkley. London: John Murray. 1877. 
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and bird-nesting, and whose dearest companions are dogs, ferrets, and 
a brother. In the course of his book, Mr. Barkley brings forward 
some strong arguments in support of the now almost forgotten—since 
illegal—custom of using dogs to draw carts—a custom, by the way, not 
yet extinct in some parts of the Continent. Still more revolutionary 
is his instruction to swimmers, that it is not in the least necessary or 
_ advantageous for them to plunge into the water head foremost, or 
indeed to wet the head at all before swimming or bathing. 

“The National Portrait Gallery” ® contains some tolerably good like- 
nesses, some portraits that can only be considered as caricatures, and 
some few which, to the ordinary observer, seem to have no resemblance 
to the individual whose name they bear. The portraits of Professor 
Fawcett and Professor Blackie belong to the first class ; those of Mr. 
Charles Mathews and Cardinal Manning to the second; and those of Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain to the third. The portrait 
of James Martineau is the best in the volume. All these portraits are 
copied from photographs, but the likeness depends on the success of 
the reproduction. 

‘“‘ Chatterbox” and “The Prize”? may be considered substantial 
proofs of the success of what may be called the journalistic literature 
of small children, and their many merits certainly deserve the success, 
Of the two, “‘ Chatterbox” is the best. 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson has well supplied the want often felt by 
medical students of a convenient system of tabulated registration for 
their clinical work.!! Although the index does not, on account of its 
small size, profess completeness, it contains so much that its value will 
soon become evident to those making use of it. The principle upon 
which the index is arranged is highly to be commended. 

Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley proposes to “ present the elementary parts of 
Greek and Latin syntax in a simple and attractive form, in such a 
manner that the one may be easily compared with the other.!2_ This 
is what he proposes, but unfortunately the nature of the two languages 
is not always suited to such disposition. Though the book is not 
valueless, it is rather too mechanical to prove of any great service. 

Mr. Taylor has prepared a “Short Greek Syntax,” 1° which by its 
usefulness and its cheapness—it is well got-up for ninepence—wins him 
and his publishers deserved commendation. 

In Professor Kielhorn’s little pamphlet!* Sanscrit scholars will 





® “‘The National Portrait Gallery.’ Fourth Series. London: Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin. 

10 “* Chatterbox” for 1877. ‘‘The Prize” for 1877, London: W. W. Gardner. 

11 “The Student’s Pocket-Index.” By Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D. H. K. 


Lewis. 
12 <*A Parallel Syntax, Greek and Latin.” By the Rev. H. W. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley, , Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 
13 «A Short Greek Syntax.” By P. W. Taylor, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
2 ra o we and Patanjali.” By F. Kielhorn, Bombay. London: Triibner 
0. 76. 
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find much that is worthy of study respecting the VArttikas of 
Kityfyana and the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 

Of the “Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vor- 
triige,” edited by Rud. Virchow and Fr. von Holtzendorff, we have 
received three pamphlets. 

An account of the “ Nibelungenlied,” its origin and history, is not 
a novelty in literature, but any observations on the chief poem of the 
Norse-German epic cycle are always of interest, and Herr Hertz! 
discourses about it in a clear and interesting style, suitable for the 
popular instruction that he aims at. Those who, as we suggested 
higher up, object to the “‘ Nibelungenlied,” as being a corruption of the 
Volsunga Saga and the Edda fragments would do well to recollect 
the probable Teutonic origin of the works they exalt so highly. 

The object of this little pamphlet !* is to show that the true inter- 
pretation of the Platonic use of the word “love” is only what would 
be called, in Bulwerian style, “ the true and the beautiful.” 

Dr. Schmidt?’ investigates the gradual development of the senses, 
shows how that of smell has grown up slowly in the human race, as in 
children, how that of hearing has been affected by the different con- 
ditions under which men live, and how the distinguishing of colours 
has increased in delicacy as the world has grown, and speculates as to 
the possibility of still further development in these perceptions of 
which our time has as yet no idea. 

We have also received three of the pamphlets devoted to “‘ Deutsche 
Zeit- und Streit-Fragen.” 

Dr. Friedrich Kirchner ?° finds fault with nearly everything in our 
time. He condemns alike Materialism, Sacerdotalism, and Pessimism. 
Littré, Manning, and Schopenhauer would be to him alike objectionable 
in their doctrines, He endeavours, therefore, to forma universal moral 
principle suited to our time, which seems to us to be little more than 
the solidarity of nations and the brotherhood of humanity all over 

ain. 

Dr Wernich " tells of the spread and the significance of the new and 
almost universal desire for education and what may be styled Western 
civilisation in Japan. The author sees some of the dangers and 
difficulties in this pouring of new wine into old bottles, but is on the 
whole thoroughly convinced that its good results far outweigh its 
drawbacks, and will prove permanent. 





15 «Die Nibelungensage.” Vortrag von Wilhelm Hertz. Berlin: Carl 
Habel. 1877. 

16 <¢Die wissenschaftliche Bedeutung der Platonischen Liebe.” Von Dr. 
Wilhelm Wiegand. Berlin: Carl Habel. 1877. 

W7 “* Ueber die allmilige Entwicklung des sinnlichen Unterscheidungsvermégens 
der Menschheit,” Von Dr. H. Schmidt. Berlin : Carl Habel. 1877. 

18 «‘ Der Mangel eines allgemeinen Moralprinzips in unserer Zeit.” Von Dr. 
Friedrich Kirchner. Berlin: Carl Habel. 1877. : 

19 ‘Ueber Ausbreitung und Bedeutung der neuen Culturbestrebungen in 
Japan,” Von Dr, A. Wernich. Berlin: Carl Habel. 1877. 
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Herr Heinze ® writes upon canals and reservoirs, showing what 
other countries have done in that way, and what Germany requires to 
do. 

Dr. Helmholtz,?! in his address on assuming the office of director of 
the Friedrich-Wilhelms University at Berlin, discourses on the 
academic freedom of the German universities, and compares them with 
the scholastic institutions of other countries. 

Professor Whitney’s German Dictionary is, like all the educational 
works which bear his name, carefully and clearly arranged, and show- 
ing everywhere the mark of sound scholarship. The vocabulary is 
unusually large and varied. We should have liked a few more 
philosophical expressions, but it is impossible to put everything into a 
moderately sized volume. As it is, we know of no better dictionary * 
for practical use. Professor Whitney acknowledges his obligations to 
Dr. A. H. Edgren for assistance in the compilation of the work. 





20 «* Kanile und Sammelbecken.” Von Herr Heinze. Berlin: Carl Habel. 1877. 

21 “* Ueber die Akademische Freiheit der Deutschen Universitiiten.”” Von Dr, 
Helmholtz. Berlin: August Hirschwald. 1878. 

22¢¢ A German and English Dictionary.” By W. D. Whitney, London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1877. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 





[The next article under this heading will include an account of affairs in South Africa 
and the Australian Colonies. The sketch of the events of Lord Lytton’s Admini- 
stration, commenced in our last, is continued here, but space compels us to defer 
the consideration of Finance and Public Works policy, and of some minor 
questions. ] 





IF the events of the war in Europe were hardly followed in India 

with that intelligent interest which followed them in England, 
they produced an even deeper impression on large sections of the native 
population. In the imagination of the most ignorant villager the 
Russ folk are the traditional enemies—possibly are destined to be 
the successful rivals—of the Sahib folk. We need not stop to in- 
quire how far the stories of organised Russian intrigue in Hindustan 
have a foundation in fact. They are accused of having avenged the 
disgraces of the Crimean War by abetting the atrocities of the Indian 
Mutiny. At this moment there are sober observers of the currents 
of native life who assert that they have an agent in every bazaar, 
whose duty it is to disseminate rumours unfavourable to British 
prestige, and fan the flickering flame of disloyalty. We need not 
assume that the Russian Government cherishes any designs which 
justify the feelings of natives and of many Europeans on the sub- 
ject. The pacific assurances of the Czar and his ministers may be 
safer indications of the national policy than the vaporing of officers 
weary of inaction at Samarcand, or the threatening language of a 
press irritated by English opposition to Panslavic pretensions. Nor 
need we fear that our moral and material position in India is less 
safe than that of Russia in Central Asia, or that we could not, in 
the event of invasion, rely on the devotion of our native army. 
What is to be feared is the disquieting influence of Russian advance. 
Certain it is that the trading caravans that pass between India and 
the countries of Central Asia, and the letters sent by persons residing 
in Central Asia to their friends and relatives in India, place the 
regions under Russian rule and influence en rapport with those under 
British rule. India has in ‘! ages been the field in which the 
adventurers of less favoured ci..aes have sought their fortunes, and 
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the number of persons in influential positions—even in high Govern- 
ment employ—who have family connections in Persia, Cabul, and 
Turkestan is considerable. Through these channels news—often 
grotesquely inaccurate—and what is far more important, broad waves 
of popular feeling and opinion are transmitted to India. The Govern- 
ment of India often gets its first information of events of importance 
happening outside its territory from the untraceable rumours of the 
bazaar. The proposal to establish consuls in Central Asia as a barrier 
to Russian progress was deservedly ridiculed, but an organised system 
of procuring intelligence would supply those well-ascertained pre- 
mises the want of which renders our foreign policy shifty and un- 
stable. We do not, of course, suggest an ostensibly official agency. 
It would be inefficient, and would lead to certain embarrassment. 
But men of intelligence may be authorised to report unofficially. 
Such employment would be congenial to many natives who now 
waste their energies in the petty intrigues of our courts, and if the 
remuneration were ample, the element of danger would but add to 
the attractions of the career. The French and Russian systems of 
secret police suggest the means by which absolute fidelity may be 
secured. The gradual extension of Russian conquests in Asia, and 
the quiescent attitude assumed by England, have naturally led the 
rulers of the intervening states to court the friendship of the power 
from which they have much to fear, rather than that of the power 
from which they have little to fear, and even less to hope. Russian 
influence in Persia was shown by the neutrality of that Musulman 
state in the death struggle between the forces of Slavonic Christianity 
and Islam, and by the projected exchange of territory on the southern 
shores of the Caspian. We have the authority of the Government of 
India for asserting that the unfriendly demeanour of the Amir of 
Afghanistan was due to Russian influence at Cabul. We can easily 
imagine the nature of the arguments brought to bear on his mind by 
the Muscovite envoy. England was powerless to defend Turkey, 
that old ally for which it had once made such sacrifices. While it 
felt its position in India so insecure that it dared not attempt any- 
thing beyond the frontier, the eagles of Russia were still advancing. 
The rulers of Bokhara and of Khiva had resisted in vain. The seat 
of Asiatic supremacy had been transferred from the Ganges to the 
Oxus. If the Amir trusted to his English alliance to save his king- 
~dom from absorption, he was reminded that, like Turkey, he would be 
deserted in the crisis of his fate. And even if England did intervene, 
what result could he hope for !—to retain a nominal sovereignty like 
Sindia or the Nizam, or to be deposed like the rulers of the Sikhs 
or the Amirs of Sind? We may be sure that the graciousness of 
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Russian rule was contrasted with the meddling, worrying spirit of 
British administration. While Russia, content with military supre- 
macy and commercial monopoly, left to their new subjects their 
old institutions and their old ways of thought, the English were 
engaged in constant efforts to “reform” native society according 
to European notions, and to substitute English for indigenous 
institutions. But if the Amir heartily helped Russia he might 
hope for something more than independence. The imme- 
diate design of Russia was, no. doubt, by disquieting British 
India to paralyse English action in favour of Turkey. He 
was therefore urged to reject the English overtures for more 
friendly relations. He was promised protection from the results of 
English resentment, and when the good time came for adding India 
to the Russian Empire, a share in the conquered territory. If our 
occupation of Khelat refuted the Russian assertions as to our want 
of enterprise, it confirmed their warnings as to our aggressive spirit. 
The Amir remained in a state of sulky indecision. He collected indeed 
an army, whether for aggressive or defensive purposes it is impossible 
to say. Nor can we say whether his subsequent inactivity was due 
to the removal of his suspicions as to our designs or to the counter 
preparations on our side. Since we last wrote the controversy as to 
frontier policy has been revived by letters in the “Times” from Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Napier and Ettrick, and other statesmen and 
soldiers. We believe that no argument other than those we then 
sketched has been adduced. Lord Lawrence urges that by remain- 
ing on the Indian side of the passes we should be near our base of 
supplies, and could easily by rail throw our troops in large masses at 
any threatened point. But apparently in the opinion of purely 
military critics this advantage—so far as it exists—is not as great 
as an anticipatory command of the passes would give us. But it is 
further urged that the passes may without difficulty be seized when 
the aggressive designs of Russia on Afghanistan are apparent, and 
that in the meanwhile the occupation of points beyond our frontier 
occasions unnecessary expense, and that even a temporary occupa- 
tion involves an expenditure and leads to the growth of interests 
which in time will render it very difficult to retire. These considera- 
tions seem to have great weight with the Government of India, for 
it has explicitly declared that the occupation of Khelat is temporary, 
and designed solely for the protection of trade over the Bolan Pass, 
and the prevention of fresh outbreak of civil war in Biluchistan. 
No permanent fortifications have been erected, and the troops will be 
withdrawn as soon as it appears safe todo so. If this be a frank 
statement of policy, the advocate of inactivity must regret that the 
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measure was decided on at a time and under circumstances which 
made it appear a triumph of the party of advance, while the 
advocates of advance can point out that whatever may have been 
the occasion of interference, the occupation of Quettah incidentally 
led to the results they predicted and desired. Troops might have 
been quartered in other places to keep the Bolan Pass open and 
prevent civil strife. But Quettah alone threatened Candahar and 
Herat, the key of Afghanistan. Every one interested, the Amir 
of Cabul, the Russian press, the Indian public, believed it to be a 
measure of precautionary advance. Many are still found to urge 
that Lord Lytton as Viceroy has not forgotten his diplomatic train- 
ing, and point to instances in which his utterances have wanted 
that frankness which generally characterises the utterances of British 
statesmen. And if implicit faith be claimed for the declarations of 
the Home Government, it is answered that a leading member of that 
Government announced that the British fleet was sent to Constanti- 
nople “ for the protection of British subjects residing there.” What- 
ever may have been the motive of the step, the warlike rumours 
which followed it have since died away. Relations with the Khan 
of Khelat continue to be friendly. Relations with the Amir 
of Cabul are not unfriendly. The pass Afridis submitted. They 
had in vain appealed for help to Cabul, and for sanction to their 
enterprise to the Akhund of Swat—that pontiff prince of the frontier, 
who, amid the dreary hills whither he had come years before, a 
solitary recluse, to breathe away his life in devotion, died in the fulness 
of years and honour not long before the head of Catholic Christen- 
dom, whose influence and career was so like in many points to his, 
passed away from the troubles he had so vainly striven with, amid 
the treasures with which the art of so many ages and so many 
climes has enriched the Vatican. The Jowakis (a tribe inhabiting 
the spur of mountains which projects eastward of the Kohat Pass 
into British territory) made a longer and more stubborn resistance. 
The system of blockade having failed, a strong force under General 
Keyes entered their territory, defeated the enemy in several engage- 
ments, burnt their villages and destroyed their strongholds. The 
country was subdued, but the enemy escaped into neutral territory, 
whither the scruples of the Government did not allow the troops to 
follow them. Deputations from the tribe had indeed come in to treat 
for terms. The humour of these cut-throat mountaineers was shown 
in the proposal that their claims against the British for the injury 
done to them by the expedition should be admitted as a set-off to the 
claims of the British against them for the loss sustained by their 
raids. Their sense of honour was shown by their refusal to the last 
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to surrender the leaders in the outrages which had rendered the 
expedition necessary. They have lately submitted to all the demands 
of the Government. They are to surrender arms, pay the fine 
claimed, and banish from their country the leaders of the raids. 

In the meanwhile, the village of another Afridi leader, who had 
been the principal instigator of a raid on the Swat Canal last year, 
was surprised, the guilty chief killed, and several of his associates 
captured. Thus, before the close of the cold weather, which opened 
with such gloomy rumours, peace has been restored to the frontier. 
At a grand durbar, held to receive the submission of the Jowakis, the 
assembled border chiefs have been warned that the Government will 
no longer tolerate the indifference they showin assisting Government 
to maintain peace. It must be remembered that what are called the 
subsidies given to these tribes are in reality allowances for the re- 
sponsible performance of police duties which it would be impossible 
for Government to undertake. Unless we follow Lord Lawrence’s 
advice, and make the Indus our western limit, this system of subsi- 
dies must be maintained, or our conquests pushed perpetually west- 
ward. The question of frontier administration is still unsettled. 
Lord Lytton’s scheme, which we briefly sketched in our last issue, 
has been fully explained in his recently published minute. He 
despairs of maintaining order by spasmodic exhibitions of military 
force. They are, in the first place, expensive, and, as punitive mea- 
sures, they are as barbarous as the outrages they are intended to chas- 
tise. But they are also ineffectual, for the evacuation of the country is 
regarded by the mountaineers as a triumph, and they can always fire 
the last shot. He would trust rather to the’personal influence of 
upright and able English administrators, and the agency of a strong 
regular border police. The value of personal influence is so much 
disregarded by Government in the internal administration of India, 
that it is encouraging to find it so emphatically recognised by the 
Viceroy. But it is to be feared that the wild mountaineers of the 
border have hardly yet reached the stage of civilisation in which it 
would bear immediate fruit. Lord Lytton points out that thejobject 
of any change must be to secure (1) unity of action, (2) the exercise 
of direct and effective control by the supreme government. Com- 
bating the proposal to solve the difficulty by uniting Scinde to the 
Panjab, he says that the “Government of the frontier” means not 
so much the internal administration of the frontier districts, as the 
conduct of our relations with the frontier tribes, and the independent 
states beyond our frontier. One paragraph omitted in the published 
minute is understood to illustrate this by a reference to Russian 
influence in those states. The great questions arising out of this 
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situation are questions not directed nor susceptible of direction by the 
Panjab Government. The Viceroy directs the foreign department, 
not merely as head of the Government of India, but personally as head 
of the department itself. Under the present system, however, the 
Viceroy has to fulfil the most delicate and important of his duties, 
not through agents of his own selection, but through officers selected 
for him by the Panjab Government, responsible to that Government 
for the performance of other duties, and looking to it for advance- 
ment. The system, he says emphatically, has been to him a source 
of grievous embarrassment. The Panjab Government has virtually 
become the Foreign Office, and a Foreign Office more inconveniently 
situated or organised could not be devised. The trans-Indus districts 
of Scinde and the Panjab are separated from the cis-Indus portions of 
those provinces geographically, historically, by race, by institutions, 
and by customs. They would therefore, as regards internal adminis. 
tration, be appropriately formed into a distinct government. Lord 
Lytton proposes to make them a separate province under a Chief 
Commissioner, who should be directly under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, and combine all functions, political, revenue, and 
judicial. The present frontier forces should be amalgamated, and while 
the local nature of this new force should be maintained, it should be 
placed under the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The withdrawal of political power would be so damaging a blow 
to the prestige of the Panjab Government, that much opposition 
was offered to the scheme by the officials of that province. Although 
after twenty-five years of rule the country beyond our border is still 
so disaffected that no Englishman dare enter, much less explore it— 
though minor measures of retaliation culminate every few years ina 
regular military expedition, it was alleged that the system had 
“hitherto worked well.” A favourite Indian fallacy, which assumes 
that governments areentities, with qualities independent of thepersonal 
qualities of the incumbents, was made use of to show that relations 
with Cabul could be managed more dexterously, and district officials 
beyond the Indus controlled more effectually, by a lieutenant-governor 
at Lahore than by aChief Commissioner at Peshawar. Panjab interests 
are well represented in the Council of the Secretary of State, and the 
result was a compromise, which deprived the Panjab of the privileges 
it valued, without conferring on the supreme Government the exclu- 
sive control it declared to be the sole justification of change. The 
scheme of the Secretary of State is to station a Commissioner-in- 
Chief at Peshawar, in direct communication with the supreme 
Government. A Commissioner subordinate to the Commissioner- 
in-Chief is to be stationed at Jacobabad. While all communications 
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from and to the Government would pass through the hands of the 
Commissioner-in-Chief, his special charge would be relations with Cabul 
and the tribes on the Cabul frontier, while the Commissioner at Jacob- 
abad is to manage relations with Biluchistan and the Beloochee tribes. 
The Government of the Panjab (to which Scinde would practically 
be annexed) would be held responsible for the civil administration. 
The local officers would be appointed by the supreme Government, 
and would be responsible to it as regards their political functions. 
but would be responsible to the Panjab Government as regards the 
internal administration. Lord Lytton can best expose the defects 
of this system of divided allegiance by attempting to work it. This 
is not the only-recent evidence that the perfect accord which was 
once supposed to exist between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
no longer exists, and that Lord Lytton is as little willing as his pre- 
decessors to follow the initiative of the India Office in important 
political measures. 

While it was still doubtful whether General Keyes’s large force 
would compel the Jowakis to submission, a mere handful of police 
and soldiers had inflicted punishment on the Nagas—a hill tribe of 
the eastern frontier—for raids into Cachar. The past year has thus 
been one of wars and rumours of wars. No one feared an immediate 
invasion of India by Russia. But it was known that if war broke 
out in Europe between the two countries, Russia would attempt to 
divert the troops of Great Britain from Europe by harassing, by 
intrigue and show of force, India and the Colonies. Musulman 
feeling, too, was deeply affected by the dangers which threatened 
Turkey, and the transitory successes it achieved. It is useless to 
inquire whether the Musulmans of India formally own allegiance to 
the Sultan as Caliph of Islam. In practice and feeling they acknow- 
ledge it. Large and enthusiastic meetings were held in the principal 
cities of India, and resolutions passed calling on England to maintain 
the treaty rights of Turkey. The genuineness of the feeling is 
shown by the largeness of the collections made for the Turkish 
cause. Happily the Government permitted but did not encourage 
these meetings. The Turkish envoy to Cabul was treated in his 
progress through India with the respect due to such an official. In 
spite of the gloomy predictions of the English politicians who 
believe in the solidarity of Islam, and the vehement appeals ad- 
dressed by Indian Musuimans to the Government, we are not aware 
that any public meeting has been held to denounce the policy of 
neutrality, which meant practically the desertion of Turkey, or that 
the loyalty of Musulmans to the Empire has been affected by the 
disregard shown to their wishes. If Turkey submits willingly to 
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the Russian protectorate, and identifies its cause with Russia’s, we 
should perhaps, in case of war with Russia, have less of the goodwill 
of the Indian Musulmans. But the truth is, there is as little inter- 
national sympathy between Mohammedans as between Christians, 
Persia, a Musulman state ruled by a Turki prince, is to share in the 
spoils of Turkish dismemberment. The Amir of Cabul sullenly re- 
fused to move against Russia. No war save one purely of religion is 
likely to marshal the Musul mans, or even one of their two great sects, in 
one line. Anda pure war of religion is never likely to be waged. The 
star of Islam is in the descendant. In the West, Russia has all but 
annihilated the Ottoman power. In the East, a vast Chinese army, 
slowly marching and halting on the way to grow their crops, has at 
last taken Aksu and Turfan—two strongholds of the Musulman 
kingdom of Kashgar, which in our time the Atalik Ghazicreated. It 
is reported to have captured even the town of Kashgar. The Russian 
Governor of Turkestan is said to have encouraged and assisted their 
advance. The Atalik Ghazi, whose genius under happier circum- 
stances might have given a new direction to the destinies of Asia, died 
last year, of disappointment, it is reported, at the threatened disaster. 
As an illustration of the degree in which the information of the Govern- 
ment of India as to foreign occurrences is defective, we may mention 
‘that up to a very recent date the Government had no certain intelli- 
gence as to the Chinese advance, and that news of the fall of Kash- 
gar has reached India from St. Petersburgh. Yet the Atalik Ghazi 
was our faithful ally. We had sent to his court several important 
missions, and many Russophobists looked on his success as a fatal 
barrier to Russian progress. A disputed succession will probably 
remove the remaining difficulties in the way of the Chinese, and very 
soon the Russians and they will be neighbours in Central Asia, as 
they already are on the shores of the Pacific. Weare not of those 
who regard with indifference the advantage Russia would have 
from the possession of Constantinople and Armenia of obstructing 
our road to the East, and securing for themselves a new route by 
the Persian Gulf. But while the remotest contingencies affecting 
the realisation of Russia’s designs against India are freely discussed, 
it is curious that no one stops to inquire what internal political 
weakness the growth of its territory, and even of its civilisation, will 
develop, what rivals it is likely to encounter before it can match 
itself with us, what other fields of conquest may seem easier and more 
alluring to it than the territories we hold with so determined a grasp. 
China is not less rich and fertile than India. The mountain range 
which separates the Russian dominions from the recovered Chinese 
province of Eastern Turkestan presents no such difficulties to an 
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invading force as the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush. There is no 
zone of neutral or possibly hostile states to be propitiated or subdued 
before the range is reached. Pretexts for interference can easily 
be found. Already “the population of Kuldja have petitioned 
for the incorporation of their county into the Russian Empiee, 
because they fear that atrocities may take place in the event of 
Kuldja’s retrocession to China.” Once the Chinese are expelled, a 
Russian army can cross the desert to China Proper as easily as the 
Chinese crossed it for the reconquest of Kashgar. Against such an 
enemy as Russia the Chinese Government—whatever be the efforts 
they have of late made to utilise the military inventions of the West 
—will prove as powerless as that of Turkey. The interest of other 
European nations and of the United States of America is confined 
to the sea-board. Conquests in the unknown regions of the West, 
far from arousing their jealousy, will probably attract as little notice 
as the encroachments of Russia on the North. The use-to which it 
has put its recent acquisitions there, and the danger which will 
result to British commerce and colonial repose in the event of war 
will be noticed farther on. The Chinese in their advance westward 
seem to have reproduced, after the lapse of centuries, the wholesale 
massacres and unsparing devastation of Chengiz Khan and Timur. 
It will be a turning-point in history when the long series of unre- 
corded agonies, of which Central Asia has been the scene, ends in 
the triumph of a more civilised over a less civilised people, and the 
flood of conquest, which has hitherto poured from the East to the 
West, will be thrown back from the West to the East. 

We return to the effect on India of the imminence of war—a sub- 
ject from which we have been so often tempted to digress. The 
army would be called upon, in case of war, to preserve the peace of 
India, and possibly to send a portion of its strength to augment the 
expeditionary force in Europe. As to the European army in India 
we have little to say, save that the short service system, however 
useful it may be in creating a reserve at home, drafts soldiers to 
India at an age which all experience shows to be too young for health 
and efficiency, and withdraws them just as they have become accli- 
matised. The cost of transport, too, is a heavy drain upon the 
Indian exchequer. Many plans have been proposed to obviate the 
evil—including a revival of the local army—but owing to War 
Office enthusiasm for the rapid formation of a reserve, none have 
been approved of. India has most unfairly to bear its portion of 
the charges arising from the new system of compulsory retirement 
of officers, but this is rather a financial than a military question. 

The condition of the native army has been a subject of much con- 
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troversy since Sir Henry Havelock (who in his younger days saw 
much Indian service) denounced it as “rotten from head to foot.” 
The French, we believe, were the first to subject native soldiers to 
European discipline. In our earliest regiments, European officers 
were often subordinate to natives. But with the growth of our 
power grew our feeling of contempt for the subject race. Even in 
the liberal and enlightened Civil Service it has been found inexpe- 
dient to put Covenanted English servants under the orders of a 
Covenanted native. Before the Mutiny, native regiments were 
officered on what is called the “regular system,” 7.¢., there was a full 
complement of European officers. In the arrangements which 
followed, the increased proportion of European troops rendered it 
necessary to officer the native regiments in a more economical way. 
In 1876 there were only from five to seven European officers attached 
to each regiment, The staff and commanding officers were Euro- 
peans—the Company officers were natives. The complaint was not 
merely that the Europeans were too few, but that they were often 
bad. They were appointed from the staff corps, and the ablest 
men used their regiment only as a stepping-stone to civil employ. 
The staff corps itself was fed from European regiments, and by the 
attractions it offered tempted the young officers from taking any real 
interest in regimental work. Thus the staff corps destroyed the 
esprit de corps of European regiments as civil employ spoilt the 
esprit de corps of native regiments. If want of interest in their work 
was the fault of the younger officers, senility was the fault of the 
older. There was such a block of promotion that men seldom got 
the command of a regiment till they were too old to exercise it. 
The number of what were called “adjutants’ regiments” was de- 
plorably large. The name, we hope, explains itself. The native 
-officers were generally men who had risen from the ranks—men who 
had little influence over the rank and file, and differed from them 
-only in the show of courtesy to which they were entitled from the 
Europeans. For this state of things the usual Anglo-Indian apology 
‘was offered. It worked well. ‘The army,” said Lord G. Hamilton, 
‘‘ was never in a more efficient state.” It elicited the highest com- 
mendation from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales—no mean authority 
on review appearances. It was admitted, indeed, by those who 
advocated change, that for mere purposes of parade the existing 
organisation was satisfactory. It was in action it would fail. The 
European officers would soon be exhausted, and the natives would 
not be able to take their place. The Mutiny showed how worthless 
were the most highly disciplined Asiatic soldiers when not led by 
Europeans, To this the defenders of the existing system (for of 
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course there were many to defend it, from interest, or association, or 
love of economy, or dislike to change) replied by referring to the 
brilliant service rendered by native troops in campaigns so trying as 
the Umbeyla, the Abyssinian, the Chinese war. But it appeared 
that in all the cases cited either the want of Europeans was severely 
felt, or the leader of the expedition had insisted on supplying the 
deficiency by drafts from European or from other native regiments. 
Of course in a war which required the exercise of our whole military 
strength, such expedients would be impossible. And in no case can 
natives be led efficiently by officers who do not know them, and 
whom they do not know. Were’ many native regiments in the field, 
the want of officers would have to be supplied by weakening the 
strength of European regiments, and the officers thus appointed 
would probably not be able to understand or speak the language of 
the Sepoys. On the other hand, it was urged that though the 
quality of the native officers was not satisfactory, it might be im- 
proved, and though Europeans would possibly be more efficient 
leaders, mere efficiency might be purchased at too dear a price. A 
native service would be far more economical. It would provide a 
career for the ambition of native gentlemen, and thus remove one of 
the dangers and reproaches of our rule. It would form a connecting 
link between the European officers and the Sepoys. The argument 
as to economy is, in the present condition of Indian finance, irresis- 
tible, though it may be argued that a smaller number of efficient 
regiments would be more economical than a larger number of ineffi- 
cient. But it is not easy to see how the native gentlemen are to be 
tempted into the army. They are, say some, to be put on a footing 
of social equality with Europeans. Now social equality implies social 
intercourse, and however desirable it may be that this should exist, 
it is clear that whilst natives and Europeans adhere to their present 
standards of morals and manners it cannot exist. It is clearly un- 
desirable that Europeans should adopt the native standard. It is 
clearly impossible to induce the native to adopt the European. And 
mere difference of usages is as serious a barrier as differences of ideas. 
Some of the members of the Prince of Wales’s suite are understood 
to have taken pains on their return to publish their impression that 
the gulf which admittedly exists between Europeans and natives is 
kept open by the prejudice of the former. That many Europeans in 
India are overbearing and unjust to natives, and feel towards them 
an unreasonable antipathy, is only too true; but the large number 
of zealous and kindly officials who, under every circumstance of dis- 
couragement, devote their energies, and often sacrifice their lives to 
the attempt to raise natives to that ideal of which they are conscious 
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Europeans and natives alike fall short, have felt just indignation at 
the unfair judgment pronounced on them by persons who, however 
excellent their sentiments, were utterly ignorant of the conditions 
with which officials in India have to deal. 

Again, if only the lower grades are open to natives, what induce. 
ment will there be to native gentlemen to join? And if they are 
admitted to the highest, how is the practical difficulty of the repug- 
nance of Europeans to serve under natives, to be overcome? As it 
is not yet considered expedient to make over the executive civil 
charge of a district to natives, we presume it can hardly be seriously 
proposed to form a regiment of exclusively native officers. Again, 
if natives are admitted to the same rank as Europeans, are they to 
draw the same pay? If no, there will be no real equality; if yes, 
there will be no economy in the change. 

Lord Napier, who was Commander-in-Chief at the time, deprecated 
any change. But the opinion of all the officers who had held divi- 
sional commands since the Mutiny was said to be unfavourable to 
the existing system. Lord Northbrook had proposed that the pay of 
the sepoys should be increased, the status of the native officers im- 
proved, and two additional European officers added to each regiment. 
Steps—not, however, very decided steps—have been taken in each of 
these directions. Reforms will begradual. A retirement scheme for 
the Indian Army, similar to that for the English, will probably remove 
most of the inefficient seniors, and an increasing number of direct 
appointments will be made from Sandhurst. Happily the experience 
of the Mutiny shows us that when the need arises, civilians and non- 
official Englishmen are easily converted into soldiers and leaders. 

The numerical disproportion between the armies which Russia and 
England could bring into the field, has suggested the employment 
of Indian troops in Europe. The traditional objection to crossing 
the sea is not felt by the best part of our native soldiers, the Sikhs, 
the Gurkhas, or any class of Musulmans. In the case of troops 
which are so thoroughly subject to European discipline and control, 
it is hardly necessary to notice an objection which is apparently an 
inappropriate application of Lord Chatham’s denunciation of the 
employment of American Indians. We would not exaggerate the 
political advantages of developing a feeling of comradeship and solid- 
arity between natives and Englishmen. The native soldier is faithful 
to his salt and to nothing more. He fights for a leader—not for a 
cause. But if Tommy Atkins and Haidar Baksh are partners in the 
sufferings and glory of a campaign, it is certain that the classes they 
represent will in India understand and like each other better. The 
government of an alien race will be less irksome if there be any point 
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of contact between the class of the rulers and the ruled. But the prin- 
cipal advantage would undoubtedly be the almost limitless power of ex- 
pansion of military resources we should thus gain. The native will 
probably be always inferior to the European in the open field. Like the 
Turks he fights best behind earthworks. Even in time of peace, native 
troops would furnish cheap garrisons for the Mediterranean fortresses. 
The climate would suit him at least as well as it does Europeans. 
They would learn, especially the officers, what are the real resources 
and power of England, and our prestige, on which so much depends, 
must certainly be enhanced, not diminished, when more accurate 
knowledge on this point exists among men of influence in India. 
When Jang Bahadur was asked why, at the darkest hour of our 
fortunes, he never wavered in his allegiance, he simply said that he 
had stood on London Bridge. The nations of Europe, too, would 
see that we could draw soldiers from a wider field than that of these 
little isles, and the theory of English impotence, if it exists, would 
be exploded. We need hardly insist upon the increased efficiency 
the Indian army would gain from this extended employment. But 
it must be admitted that serious practical difficulties exist. Natives 
are unwilling to remain long at a distance from their families. 
European garrison appliances would hardly suit their modes of life. 
Besides traders, the less reputable constituents of a cantonment 
bazaar would probably follow the regiments, and the Indian or half- 
caste population that would be likely to spring up would hardly be 
a desirable addition to that of the place. 

Efforts are being made to force on the attention of Government 
the necessity of giving every European in India an opportunity of 
becoming an efficient rifle volunteer. The spontaneous attempts 
made at volunteer organisation have been hitherto limited, and, we 
fear, unsuccessful. But if it were made the duty of officials to en- 
courage such organisations—if Government supplied the weapons 
and uniform and instructors, if it even offered a small pecuniary 
reward for efficiency, a force might at a small expenditure be raised 
which would enable Government at critical junctures to remove with 
safety the regular troops from districts where they should otherwise 
be retained. The duties proposed would furnish a healthy outlet 
to the patriotic feelings of the lower orders of Englishmen and 
Eurasians in India, which at present find vent in that contemptuous 
demeanour to natives which we have referred to as one of the perils to 
our rule. It would furnish, too, pleasant employment for those hours 
of leisure which weigh so heavily upon men who have none of the 
resources of culture, and which is so often devoted to riotous excess. 

The condition of the Indian marine service has attracted atten- 
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tion. Russia has made use of its command of the Amoor river 
and the ports near its mouth to form a marine depot, and. construct 
a fleet which, though far inferior in strength to that at the disposal 
of Government in the Indian Ocean and neighbouring seas, seems 
specially designed, in the event of war, to harass with impunity our 
commerce and descend on the almost defenceless ports of India and 
the Australian colonies. The vessels constituting the Indian marine 
were under no central control. They were not technically war 
vessels, and were therefore not subject to the Mutiny Act. And as 
they were. not trading vessels, the Merchant Shipping Act did not 
apply to them. In August last the whole of the marine establish- 
ments afloat and on shore then employed under .the several Govern- 
ments and provinces of India were amalgamated into one imperial 
service, entirely under the control of the supreme Government of 
India. An Act of Parliament is to be passed to provide for the 
maintenance of discipline in ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Indian Marine,” and 
we believe great additions will be made to its strength. 

We need not describe at length the features, some gorgeous, some 
grotesque, of the imperial assemblage held at Delhi on the Ist 
January 1877 to proclaim Her Majesty’s assumption of the title of 
Empress. The conception was no doubt Lord Lytton’s own. From 
an artistic, perhaps we ought to say, from a theatrical point of view, 
the pageant was a success. Its political advantages were less 
obvious. Lord Lytton has by this time sufficiently revised his poetical 
inspirations by the light of Indian experience to feel that natives, 
though they may delight in, are not conciliated by, mere spectacles, 
especially when the part they are invited to take in them involves 
inconvenience and possible humiliation. We have won power in 
India by acts, not shows. In these we can never compete with the 
powers we have supplanted. The honours distributed with so lavish 
and reckless a hand inspired the recipients less with gratitude than 
with a sense of their own importance. The withholdal of the sub- 
stantial rewards expected by others filled them with disgust. Sindia, 
when informed that the fortress of Gwalior was not to be restored 
to him, showed his disappointment with clownish insolence, and 
hardly deigned to aecept from the hands of the Viceroy the badge of 
honour conferred on him by the Empress to whom he had come to 
do homage. On such occasions the most rigid attention to etiquette 
and precedent does not always prevent heartburnings as to the 
degrees of precedence awarded. The arrangements of the assembly 
were in great part controlled by members of the Viceroy’s staff, who 
had no Indian experience, and the mistakes made were in con- 
sequence even more numerous than in ordinary durbars, The 
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levees were indiscriminate crushes. The details of ceremonial, how- 
ever suggestive to European sentiment, were often unmeaning and 
sometimes ridiculous to native eyes. A gesture of the Viceroy’s, for 
instance, which, it was afterwards explained, wasintended as an invita- 
tion to the assembly to resume their seats was mistaken for the saluta- 
tion an inferior makes to asuperior. Yet, whatever were the mistakes 
in the execution of the plan, it was certainly expedient that the de- 
pendent princes of India should thus by their presence assent to the 
formal definition of their status as mere vassals of the crown. The 
review which followed no doubt gave the lesson an impressiveness 
its mere recital would have wanted. Sindia may apparently show 
with impunity, as he has lately, his sense of his dignity by withhold- 
ing from the English Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal the customary 
marks of respect, but he is not likely to forget the look of the 
imperial battalions. The effect on the people of the assembly at 
Delhi and the minor assemblies throughout the country must have 
been simply bewildering. Tothem Governmentwasavague entity, far 
removed from contact with their daily life, and represented only by 
the officials with whom they had to deal. The assumption of the 
new title was meant to define, not to change, the status of the para- 
mount power. The mere fact that Oriental scholars are still at strife 
as to the proper translation of the terms “ Queen” and “ Empress” 
shows how little the distinction was appreciable to natives. East- 
ern princes have often celebrated their own successes by the 
assumption of fanciful titles, but we are not aware that they 
have ever made the assumption an occasion for general rejoicing. 
The fervid imagination of Lord Lytton out-Orientalised Orientals. 
But both he and the Home Government were understood to enter- 
tain far more reasonable plans for conciliating the goodwill of the 
natives. The assembly, it was believed, would hear him announce a 
comprehensive scheme for the employment of natives in high 
administrative posts. So much misapprehension exists in England 
on this subject, that it is worth while to state briefly the facts. The 
administration of civil justice is almost entirely in the hands of 
natives. Native magistrates are, we believe, as numerous as Euro- 
pean, and exercise precisely the same judicial powers. There have 
been native judges in the High Court, The executive control of 
districts and the higher executive posts have hitherto been reserved © 
for Englishmen, but there is no reason why, in the Regulation pro- 
vinces, natives who are appointed to the Covenanted Civil Service 
by competition should not in due course obtain charge of districts. 
But, speaking generally, all the higher administrative, and nearly all 
the highest judicial, posts are reserved for Englishmen, and, as a 
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rule, for Englishmen who are members of the Covenanted Civil Ser. 
vice, appointed in England by annual competition. The number of 
administrators in India is so small compared to the population, that 
were all the posts now held by Europeans to be given forthwith to 
natives, the number of aspirants for employ would be hardly appreciably 
diminished. And the amount paid as pensions in this country from 
the revenues of India is so small in comparison with other unavoid- 
able home charges (interest on the debt, dividends to railway share- 
holders, purchase of stores, &c.), that the allegations as to the 
impoverishment of India owing to the employ of aliens seem of 
little force. The real native grievance is that the chance of distinction 
in the public service is denied to them. The very corruption of the 
native systems of government gave scope to the ambition of every 
one. All the powerful native states of to-day were founded by 
adventurers. No man of energy and daring who had confidence in 
his genius and his lucky star need despair. The risks were great; 
but the fall of one intriguer opened out a way for another, and the 
interest of the game was kept up. Those times have changed. 
Settled rule and law keeps the energy of officials in channels which 
native officials of the old type would disdain. The only class of men 
to whom we can offer high employ must be men who resemble 
Englishmen rather than their own countrymen. No concessions can 
remove the antipathy with which men regard our rule who sigh for 
the old days of mad adventure and limitless intrigue. We have not 
to satisfy but to direct the aspirations of the people. Thejbest way 
to fit them for governing themselves is in the first instance to govern 
them well. The security and efficiency of our rule must be the first 
consideration, and must govern the choice of instruments, Every 
one will acknowledge that there are many natives who in integrity 
and ability are not inferior to the best European. The difficulty is 
to devise a means of selecting them. Competition, which works well 
in England, gives in India chiefly Bengalee Baboos, men often of 
acute intelligence and keen sense of duty, but defective in physical 
energy and moral force. Such men would be more unpopular as 
rulers of Hindustanis and Panjabis than the most unsympathetic 
European. It is undoubtedly desirable to associate with ourselves 
in the higher administration members of families of influence. But 
‘ men fitted by education and loyal sentiment are not easily to be 
found. We cannot forget how severe a strain their fidelity may some 
day have to bear, how amenable they would be to disloyal influences 
which would only harden the fibre of an English administrator, and 
how disastrous would be the results if they proved traitors. It 
cannot seriously be proposed to make over certain districts or 
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departments of administration exclusively to natives. Yet the diffi- 
culty of organising a mixed service is obvious. If natives have 
learned to rule, Englishmen have still to learn to obey. As thevery 
highest posts can never be surrendered, the theoretical grievance of 
exclusion will always remain. Elsewhere in this Review we have 
sketched the outlines of a reform which would ultimately give natives 
a fair share of authority and influence. We need therefore here 
only add, that the fears or expectations as to the Viceroy’s action 
were disappointed—that he recognises as at present incompatible the 
fulfilment of the pledges of Government to the Civil Service on the 
one hand, and to the natives on the other. A few native gentlemen 
of high character and English culture have been appointed to offices 
—chiefly judicial—higher than those hitherto held by Europeans, 
and it is believed that, while the number of appointments to the 
Civil Service made in England will be diminished, a corresponding 
number of nominations will be made in India. 

While the future of the Covenanted Civil Service in India seemed 
still doubtful, the system of competition and subsequent training in 
England was being modified. There was no question of reverting to 
the old practice of nomination, but it seemed to Lord Salisbury—after 
consideration of the somewhat discordant opinions which had been 
elicited in India from officials of all grades and degrees of experience 
—that, by selecting candidates at an earlier age, and subjecting them 
to special discipline, better material could be secured, and the absence 
of esprit de corps in the service generally, and of social tone in indivi- 
dual members—defects which have brought undeserved discredit on 
the principle of competition—could be cured. When the service was 
first thrown open to competition, it was hoped that men who had 
distinguished themselves at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
would be induced to elect an Indian career. Whether they would 
have proved as useful public servants as men of less scholastic culture 
may be doubted, but at all events the expectation has not been real- 
ised. Every year the number of University men has diminished, and 
the pupils of the so-called crammers have increased in the lists of 
successful competitors. Many of the vices attributed to cramming 
are really, we believe, due to the defects of the scheme of examina- 
tion and the want of common sense in the examiners. If the actual 
facts of the case were recognised—namely, that boys of ordinary 
capacity (and the prospects of the service would not tempt boys of 
extraordinary), if they are to succeed, must commence special reading 
many years before they compete—if a curriculum were laid down 
which would be in itself an education—the competition would be a 
test not merely of endurance and aptitude, but of solid attainments. 
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Civil Service crammers and University coaches have the same methods 
and the same end. The only difference is, that for the University 
examinations the subjects are better defined, and the books the 
student ought to read are at least ascertainable, whereas in the Civil 
Service competition (“to give no unfair advantage to any particular 
system of training,” the Commissioners would say), the subjects are 
so wide and vague, that in practice the examinations are confined to 
the driest elements. Thus an eminently unfair advantage is given to 
the particular system of training which Civil Service competition has 
called into existence. The arts of a crammer are twofold—one use- 
ful to make the men work ; one pernicious (while examinations are 
conducted as they are), to make them limit their reading to books 
and subjects which pay. If,on the one hand, the crammers are unjustly 
decried, on the other they often claim as the fruit of their sys- 
tem what really they have had only an accidental connection with. 
Men of superfluous talent often waste their energies (from a crammet’s 
point of view) in the general studies of a university or public school. 
They may, perhaps, owe their success in the competition to the few 
months of preparation with the crammer, but if in after-life they 
show the fruit of culture, this is due to the schoolmaster, not the 
tutor. Lord Salisbury, to give public schools a chance, has reduced 
the limits of age for competition from seventeen to nineteen, and has 
brought the subjects of examination into closer correspondence with 
the teaching of a public school. The Cambridge rather than the 
Oxford ideal of education has been adopted. The chief sufferers by 
the change will be the Scotch and Irish universities, and the success- 
ful candidates will in future be, for the most part, men who have been 
specially prepared from boyhood for the competition. This, no doubt, 
is in some respects an advantage, as it will bring into the service those 
who have already Indian connections, but we should be glad to see a 
more liberal scheme of examination adopted, so that it may not merely 
test capacity, but ensure real education. So much for selection. As 
to training, indirect compulsion has been employed to secure two 
years’ residence at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, subsequent to the 
open competition. Periodical examinations in jurisprudence, Indian 
law, Indian languages and history, and political economy, will be held 
by the Commissioners in London: £150 a year will be allowed to 
the selected candidates who reside at a university which satisfies the 
Secretary of State that it has made provision for their studies and 
discipline. Only the three we have named are at all likely to do so. 
Balliol College, Oxford—true to its liberal traditions—has invited a 
certain number of the candidates to become members. The Univer- 
sity is increasing its staff of readers in Indian subjects. If it provides 
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a good library and a staff of native munshis (whose stipends would 
not equal that of one professor), it will have done all that is really 
essential. So much depends on the physical fitness of Civil servants, 
that we trust the medical test will in future be made more strict. 
Exceptional soundness should be the quaiification—not absence of 
exceptional delicacy. Marks may be given for “ good constitution,” 
and riding made a subject at least for the probationary examinations. 
Excessive study—the weak point of the competitive system—wouid 
thus be discouraged. Healthy men and generally good-tempered men 
—and temper-even more than intelligence is necessary to the discharge 
of a Civilian’s duties—would thus be obtained. The interests of English 
schools should be less considered than that of India; though, of course, 
if the former be neglected, the best source of supply will be cut off. 
The apprehensions as to the nature of the reforms the Viceroy was 
to announce in the imperial assemblage was due to his action in the 
now historic Fuller case. The visit of the Prince of Wales was 
supposed to have furnished evidence that Englishmen treated natives 
with brutal violence, and that English magistrates denied redress to 
the injured persons. Lord Lytton went out with a praiseworthy 
resolve to see justice done. Unfortunately, he allowed sentiment to 
override his judgment in the first instance that presented itself. 
The details were so fully discussed in England that we need not 
repeat them here. The magistrate’s finding on the facts is admitted 
to have been a fair one. The offence of which he convicted the 
accused was the only one of which on the facts he could legally 
convict. The adequacy of the sentence is the only point open to 
discussion. Clearly the magistrate ought not to have incurred 
graver censure in this case than in one between natives, only, unless 
the inadequate punishment (if we assume that it was inadequate) 
was suggested by bias of race or social feeling. Now all the facts 
are adverse to such a supposition. Mr. Fuller, the defendant, was a 
Eurasian—not a European—pleader, a class with which English 
magistrates have no greater sympathy than with respectable native 
pleaders. Mr. Leeds, the magistrate, was known as one of the ablest 
and most zealous judicial officers of the N.W.P., and as one of the 
warmest advocates of the equal rights of natives. Yet the Viceroy, 
disregarding the opinions of the High Court and local Government, 
won himself a cheap character for courageous generosity by censur- 
ing the High Court and punishing the magistrate for not having 
convicted the accused of an offence which the law did not warrant, 
or committed for trial, a procedure the law did not direct. The cause 
Lord Lytton had at heart was prejudiced, not advanced, by this 
palpable injustice, and the authority of magistrates—an essential 
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element in successful administration—was everywhere lessened. The 
Duke of Buckingham’s later action in the Weld case was perhaps 
more justifiable, but the public disgrace of officials for orders given 
in good faith from a sense of duty spread a sense of insecurity 
through the public service. The Secretary of State in his despatch 
in the Fuller case opened for the Vieeroy a door of escape from the 
absurdity of his legal position, but, wisely perhaps, considering that 
the abstract question of the upholdal of native equality was supposed 
to be involved, did not reverse his orders. 

Lord Lytton, no doubt, with his present experience, would not 
repeat his early attempts to conciliate native goodwill. They seem 
to have borne little fruit. While we have every reason to hope that, 
with the development of industry and civilisation, the classes who 
appreciate the blessings of security which our rule confers grow 
larger day by day, there has never been a time since the Mutiny in 
which the indications of discontent and disaffection have been more 
open and frequent than the present. We have spoken of the undis- 
guised ill-humour—we may almost say, the insolence—of Sindia. 
Sir Salar Jung, regent of the Nizam’s territory—so long the friend of 
England, and but lately the object of English hospitality—has either 
grievously sinned or is grievously ill-treated by the Indian Foreign 
Office, In the dispute as to the attendance of the young Nizam on the 
Prince of Wales, he had most Englishmen on his side, and won an 
easy diplomatic victory over the Resident at Hyderabad—perhaps we 
ought to say over Lord Northbrook, of whose policy the Resident 
was but the instrument. Encouraged by the personal favour shown 
to him by the Prince, he came to England, and it is said obtained 
permission from the Home Government to re-open the question of 
the restoration to Hyderabad of the Berar districts, which were ceded 
to the English in default of payment of the amount due for the con- 
tingent. The presentation of the statement of the grounds on which 
the retrocession was claimed, either aroused or was made an occasion 
for exhibiting the displeasure of the Calcutta Foreign Office. He 
was compelled to accept a coadjutor minister, who was distasteful 
and actively hostile to him, and to dismiss his English secretary, Mr. 
Oliphant. The power of insisting on the latter step was derived from 
the time when French influence rivalled ours in the native states, 
and it has never been exercised, we believe, since the French 
power perished. So violent a measure gives colour to the reports 
which pervade India that Government believes that Sir Salar 
Jung has become infected with the disaffection which, more than 
in any other native state, exists in Hyderabad, and has attempted 
to form combinations for action against imperial interests. 
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A.-new Act for regulating the import and possession of 
arms was passed with every circumstance of urgency. In 
the large towns the complaints made by the most enlightened and 
respectable natives as to the exploitation of India by England, and 
the impoverishment resulting from the employment of European 
troops and officials, grow louder and louder. The very benefits we 
confer are made an occasion of reproach. We have rescued the 
country from the worst calamities of famine. We propose to take 
steps for preventing and alleviating them in future. Yet the addi- 
tional taxation necessary for this purpose is being denounced at large 
and influential meetings held at the great commercial centres. This, 
of course, is an evidence of discontent, not disaffection. We cannot 
hope to educate the people for self-government without feeling in 
advance some symptoms of dissatisfaction with bureaucratic despot- 
ism; and if our only desire had been to make our rule popular and 
stable, we should have adopted the civil policy of our native prede- 
cessors, and kept the blessings and discomforts of civilisation to our- 
selves. A far more alarming symptom is the license of the native 
press. Native editors are generally officials who have been dismissed 
for misconduct, or pleaders who have been struck off the rolls of the 
courts. Very few papers have a large circulation, but within narrow 
circles they are eagerly read. The matter is generally of the most 
offensive kind—attacks on local officials or grandees, and puerile 
ravings against Government. Of news, in the English sense, there 
is little. The object of the libel is generally to extort money ; and 
of the sedition, to gratify the restless intolerance of an alien rule. 
No definite line of treason is suggested, and both writers and readers 
would probably be very unwilling to run any serious risk, It would 
be gross injustice to the vernacular papers not to add, that many are 
respectably conducted, and that though full justice is seldom done 
to the intentions of English rulers, their style of criticism is such as 
no wise Government would attempt to amend by legislation. Anti- 
pathy is shown rather to the individual Englishman than to the 
general spirit of the English administration. Indeed, the complaints 
of shortcomings indicate how high is the ideal the writers have 
conceived, and what vast powers they are willing to con- 
cede to the State. A paper of average respectability is 
rather weak, maundering, and misinformed than seditious. The 
results of such a general examination of the Indian press as 
Dr. J. Birdwood has lat>ly made must qualify the unfavourable 
opinion based on extracts of exceptional virulence. Many of the 
complaints and criticisms are such as most thoughtful Englishmen 
in India will echo. Most of the excerpts lately telegraphed by the 
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Calcutta correspondent of the ‘‘Times” to justify the passing of the 
Gagging Act will seem to English readers not to transgress the limits 
of fair discussion. But this we must attribute rather to the corre- 
spondent’s injudicious selection than to want of more striking material, 
At the last revision of the Indian Penal Code clauses were intro- 
duced for the more effective punishment of seditious libel. But their 
very stringency has rendered them inoperative. For some time past 
the growing tone of disaffection has been a subject of newspaper 
discussion for Anglo-Indians, and for frequent remark in the public 
utterances of the highest officials. It has been proposed to establish 
an official “‘ Moniteur” for supplying to native readers correct informa- 
tion as to occurrences and the intentions of Government—to adopt 
a system of communiqués, and thus at once diffuse correct and 
counteract the effects of incorrect intelligence. Native gentlemen 
have been publicly appealed to by the Viceroy to use their social 
influence to discourage and stamp out the pest. But none of these 
palliatives have appeared sufficient. A measure for practically 
subjecting the vernacular press to a censorship has been intro- 
duced into the Indian Council—unexpectedly we cannot say— 
but certainly without due notice—and has been passed as. urgent, 
Under the provisions of this Act, a magistrate or commissioner 
of police can, with the approval of the local government, call 
upon an editor to enter into a bond not to permit the publication of 
objectionable articles, and if he refuse, can require him to submit for 
approval before publication the matter of his paper. Thus the unre- 
strained liberty of the press which has so long existed in India has 
ceased to exist. This blow to an institution which we have come to 
regard as characteristic of English principles of government will be 
a subject of the deepest regret and concern to the friends of liberty, 
and we doubt not that popular pressure will be put on the Secretary 
of State to induce him to exercise his veto. In the absence of specific 
arguments, the great justification of the measure is the fact that it 
was passed as urgent by the unanimous voice of the Council—a body 
which, though consisting in great part of officials, comprises as 
many upholders of even the abstract principles of English free- 
dom as any English consultative body. If it,be objected that it 
applies only to vernacular papers, and that thus a fresh badge of 
English supremacy is displayed, it may be replied, that as liberty 
had to be interfered with, it was desirable to minimise the inter- 
ference. A more practical answer is that English papers would 
not tolerate it. The “Spectator” alleges that the law can be 
evaded by printing on thin paper, and sending in covered enve- 
lopes through the post. No doubt no legislation can quite prevent 
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the dissemination of seditious pamphlets, but eyes less unnaturally 
acute than those of the “Spectator” will easily see the advantage 
gained by controlling their regular publication. A more reasonable 
objection is that Government must either carry its interference to an 
intolerable extent, or appear to sanction opinions it disapproves 
of. The courts will complain that their jurisdiction has—as in the 
Fuller case, and the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Bill—been dis- 
regarded. We trust that, in the determination of the question, 
regard will be had rather to the political requirements of India than 
to any abstract principle. The necessity of protecting native officials 
and residents from liability to libellous attacks—attacks from which 
native ideas of honour prevent them from seeking protection in courts 
of justice—has served as a convenient pretext for the measure. But 
the immediately impelling cause is, no doubt, the knowledge that in 
the present state of the country the papers may be made the means 
for organising the sedition which now exists, diffused, but inorganic. 
The state of feeling is no doubt due in great part to the rumours of 
European war and the frontier troubles, but Lord Lytton’s too ob- 
vious desire for conciliation has, we think, rendered the public mind 
expectant of change. Orientals are apt to mistake moderation for 
weakness, 

The phenomena of nature have been as troubled as those of politics. 
Towards the end of 1876 a storm-wave devastated the islands at the 
mouth of the Meghna, in Eastern Bengal, and the country for six 
miles inland. At the lowest estimate 60,000 persons perished, while 
hunger and pestilence preyed on the survivors. 

While the energies of the supreme Government were absorbed in 
the empty show of the imperial assemblage, the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras were confronting the first distress, which was 
afterwards to grow into a famine unparalleled for extent and severity 
in the annals of India. We have not space to sketch its history in 
detail. Much has been said, and justly said, in excuse for the mis- 
takes of both the Viceroy and the subordinate Governments. If the 
horrors of Orissa proved the necessity of timely measures of relief, 
the extravagance of Bengal proved the necessity of caution. It is 
generally impossible to estimate with anything like correctness the 
extent of the failure of crops, or—even a more important point— 
the amount of hoarded grain in the country, and the probability of 
the hoards being utilised. The steps taken in Bombay to deal with 
the distress there have been reviewed in our last number. In Madras 
the works selected as relief works were petty, scattered, and of little 
permanent utility. The system of supervision was lax and ineffi- 
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cient. While the resources of Government were frittered away, relief 
did not really reach the mass of those who needed relief. Before the 
autumn the Madras Government acknowledged that over 500,000 
persons had perished. The interference of the supreme Govern- 
ment in Madras was, no doubt, necessary and justifiable. But its 
own action from the beginning was dilatory, vacillating, and in 
many instances inconsistent with its previous or subsequent declara- 
tions of policy. When the failure of the spring crops of 1877 roused 
it into action, Sir Richard Temple, who, as Lieutenant-Governor, was 
responsible for the policy of the Bengal famine administration, was 
deputed to inspect and report on the famine districts, and confer 
with and advise the local Governments. In the instructions given 
him for his guidance, the supreme Government admitted that “the 
task of saving life, irrespective of cost, was beyond its power, and 
that to relieve all the constantly recurring famines of India on the 
scale adopted in Behar three years before must inevitably lead to 
national bankruptcy.” The people were therefore to be collected on 
large relief works—a strict labour test should be applied—wages 
should be only such as would give a bare subsistence. Gratuitous 
relief should be given only in cases of extreme necessity. ‘Even for 
the preservation of life,” says the despatch, “it is obvious that 
limits are imposed by the facts with which we have to deal.” Now 
the supreme Government had previously refused to sanction 
the large and useful works proposed by the Bombay Government. 
One of these, a short line of railway, would, if it had been completed 
in time, have obviated the necessity of carrying grain coming to 
Madras from Northern India first down the Western Ghauts t% 
Bombay, and then up the Western Ghauts from Bombay. Again, 
the Bombay Government, interpreting the language of the despatch 
in the sense the public generally attached to it, issued orders that 
“if an individual refused to perform work w’.ich he was capable of 
doing, on the terms fixed by Government, no relief should be afforded 
him at the public expense.” Thereupon the supreme Government, 
having had time to reconsider and regret the harshness of the prin- 
ciple it had laid down, expressed surprise that its instructions should 
have been so inexplicably misunderstood. Government probably 
felt itself acting on the old maxim of setting a thief to catch a thief 
when it sent Sir R. Temple to check the tendency to extravagance. 
He objected to the food-wage given, and proposed to substitute for 
it what soon became known as the pound-a-day ration. Notwith- 
standing the ardent opposition of the Madras Sanitary Commissioner, 
the supreme Government decided to ganction its introduction. The 
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result of inquiries which have been conducted since is that while a 
pound of grain a day is sufficient to support life in a healthy man, 
it is insufficient for those who came to the relief works in a state of 
exhaustion. In the conflict of professional opinion, it is impossible 
to decide how much of the excessive mortality from illness that 
attended and followed the famine was due to the low scale of diet 
adopted. 

In September (when the failure of the autumn rains threatened 
the continuance in an intensified form of the distress), the Viceroy 
himself visited the famine districts. Much of the inefficiency of the 
Madras administration was felt to be due to the circuitous system of 
correspondence, and the friction on points of detail, as well as prin- 
ciple, between the Governor and Viceroy. It was, therefore, arranged 
at a conference between the two, that all famine questions coming 
before the Madras Government should be disposed of by the Governor 
alone. General Kennedy, who, having controlled the Bombay relief 
system, had the confidence of the Viceroy, was deputed to Madras 
as personal assistant of the Governor. The action of the local ad- 
ministration in laying in reserve stocks of grain had undoubtedly 
discouraged private enterprise in procuring supplies. The Duke of 
Buckingham therefore agreed to abstain from importing, or in any 
way interfering with private trade, but reserved the power of buying 
asupply of seed grain, if that were necessary. A large system of 
useful public works, under the supervision of the Public Works 
Department, was to be the backbone of relief, all other forms of 
relief being subsidiary to the main scheme. The works selected 
need not be such as were deemed directly remunerative. Gra- 
tuitqus relief should be, as far as possible, temporary, and should 
be subsidiary to the main object of getting the distressed people 
to the works or back to their homes. Village relief, other than 
casual relief to famine-stricken travellers, should be confined to 
resident villagers who were house-ridden or otherwise incapable of 
labour. Relief wages were to be uniform, the restrictions as to food 
rates were removed, the relief kitchens were to be closed, and petty 
local relief works stopped. Large gangs of labourers were thus 
drafted away from the small works under civil supervision to 
great railway works. Special relief employments suitable to destitute 
artisans and persons of high caste were devised. The selection of 
works was left to the Governor and the administrative staff of 
officers was enormously reinforced from the resources of the Empire. 

The system adopted for Madras was made general throughout 
the country, and had the gloomy forecasts of the time been fulfilled, 
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the new phase of the famine would have found Government ready 
for its responsibilities. But if there ever be a question of bestowing 
famine honours, we trust that the mismanagement of the early stage 
will not pass unregarded. In August, before leaving Simla, the 
Viceroy recorded a minute in which he set forth the principles at 
which Government had arrived. Its policy was to facilitate trans- 
port, and‘ not to interfere with private trade so long as private trade 
was active; to give sanction to useful public works, to the destitute 
labour, and to the helpless poor gratuitous relief when the pressure 
was extreme; “to avert deaths by starvation at the lowest cost com- 
patible with prevention of wholesale destruction of human life. 
. The Government was resolved to avert death by starvation by all 
means practically within the resources of the state.” Works such 
as canals, roads, railways, and tramways for the transport of grain 
were to be undertaken. 

Before the Viceroy’s visit the Duke of Buckingham had made that 
appeal to English charity which received so splendid a response. A 
meeting had been summoned for the same purpose in Calcutta, but 
at the express request of the Viceroy had not been held. After his 
conference with the Duke, Lord Lytton explained his objections to 
the proposed appeal and the conditions on which he sanctioned it. 
The Madras Government had undertaken to give food and attendance 
either in relief camps or kitchens to famine-stricken people who could 
not work, and it distributed relief in the shape of a money dole to 
nearly half a million of people at their villages. In order to do this 
the whole available organisation had been strained to the utmost, 
and it was impossible to place it at the disposal of an irresponsible 
committee. The Viceroy was unwilling to ask for public subscrip- 
tions in order to supplement the Government expenditure on the 
same lines, for the same ends, and by the same organisation as that 
of Government. It would be necessary ultimately to impose taxa 
tion to meet the expenses of the famine, and it was therefore unfair 
to appeal to the people of India for subscriptions for the very objects 
for which they would in any case be taxed. It appeared, however, 
that in Madras the funds collected were to be devoted to special 
objects not coming within the scope of Government relief, ¢.g., the 
relief of those who were not so far reduced as to apply for Govern- 
ment assistance, and the support of orphans and destitute children 
not reached by Government agency. For such purposes the Viceroy 
desired that every encouragement should be given to spontaneous 
eharitable effort. 

Though famine still lingers in some of the districts affected, the 
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great agony has passed away. We may usefully review some of its 
lessons. 1. The machinery of the private grain trade of India is so 
delicate, and adapts itself so easily to fresh requirements, that Govern- 
ment interference can, as a rule, produce only harm. Government 
should confine its activity to procuring and diffusing informa- 
tion, and securing easy means of transit. Only in cases where 
the difficulties to be encountered make the risk too great for 
private ventures and free competition should Government attempt 
to throw in grain supplies. 2. Where the number of distressed 
persons is great, the only effectual organisation is that of the Public 
Works Department. Civil officers should assist the efforts of the . 
professional agency by the local influence and information which, 
under a reformed system of district administration, would in theory 
as well as in fact be at their disposal. 3. The scheme of having a 
large number of local works ready to be undertaken in each district, 
however plausible, is not feasible. In any one district famines are 
of such rare occurrence that it would be absurd to postpone the 
execution of works of the highest utility till they occur. Works of 
secondary utility would be mere waste, and as they would in most 
cases require the employment of skilled labour (at famine rates of 
pay), in addition to the mass of unskilled, they would entail consider- 
able expense not necessary for mere relief at the time Government 
could least afford it. It would be impossible, too, to have compact 
bodies of relief labourers large enough for the professional super- 
vision and the complete organisation we have mentioned as neces- 
sary. A famine caused by drought means not only dearth of food 
but want of water and loss of beasts of burden. The relief centres 
must therefore be near the great lines of communication, and 
labouers must be brought to the relief rather than relief to the 
laboumrs. 4. A strict labour test must be imposed, and gratuitous 
relief given in only the most extreme cases, The pay given must 
not behigher than that which will support healthy existence, but it 
must b: high enough to prevent such physical deterioration as will 
cause stbsequent loss of life or lessen the productive energy of the 
people. Relief operations must neither be “a vast picnic,” like those 
Sir Riclard Temple conducted in Bengal, nor a slow system of star- 
vation sich as he was accused of proposing for Madras. The strikes 
and riot which in many cases followed the reduction of the rate in 
Bombayand Madras prove, not that the new rate was too low, but that 
the firstrate was too high. It may seem a small thing to err on the 
side of zenerosity, but it must be remembered that the additional 
expense o Government would be represented not by the additional 
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pay to each of the really destitute, but of the entire pay given to 
those who but for the small increment would have depended on their 
own resources. 

The interest in England as to the disposal of the Mansion-House 
Relief Fund is disproportionate to the enthusiasm with which it was 
subscribed. The attempt to establish a separate agency failed almost 
from the outset, and the local machinery of distribution was that of 
Government officials, supplemented by the private aid which Govern- 
ment would have secured had it, and not private charity, supplied 
the funds. The action of officials was, of course, embarrassed by 
having two controlling authorities instead of one, and by being 
forced to keep up a show of distinction in the administration of the 
funds put at their disposal by each. When the appeal for help was 
first made, the Madras committee expected to receive about twenty 
lakhs (£200,000), and it proposed to devote this sum to the relief of 
cases of actual suffering which did not satisfy the Government tests. 
The total collections amounted to eighty lakhs, and the committee 
decided to apply the surplus to (1) the provision of seed grain and 
bullocks for cultivators who had lost the means of purchasing ; (2) 
the re-thatching of houses; (3) the establishment of day-nurseries for 
the children of the destitute poor; and (4) the establishment of 
orphanages. The results of the execution of the original plan are 
most satisfactory. The allowances made in large towns to servants, 
labourers, and the lower ranks of Government employés have pre- 
vented much suffering. The advantages of day-nurseries, too, are 
obvious. The expenditure for both purposes in Madras town was 
£12,000, and 3 per cent. of the population was relieved. We may 
fairly ask whether, in a country where there is no poor-law, and sasons 
of want are exceptional, the money might not have been furnisied by 
local charity or from municipal funds. As to the other ends pro- 
posed by the committee, we can only remark, that if the distriss was 
so great as has been represented, the fund, large as it was would 
have been inadequate to relieve it in any sensible degree. Supposing 
only 5 per cent. of the population required relief, the allowance to 
the most afflicted district would have given only about Rs.10a head. 
Now to work a plough in the stiff soil of these regions requires at 
least three pair of oxen, and the price of a pair in ordinaryseasons 
is about Rs.75. Remembering the ghastly stories which nade the 
appeal to English sympathy so fruitful, we would naturallr expect 
to hear that the land was, when rain had fallen, a verdant widerness 
of weeds, and that despairing crowds clamoured for help rom the 
exhausted resources of the committee. Instead of this, frorall sides 
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came reports that the area of cultivation was larger than in previous 
years, We find the committee forcing its advances on reluctant 
and protesting district officials. The famine returns explain this. 
The population of the distressed districts is twenty-three millions. 
The numbers relieved have never exceeded three millions. That is, 
80 per cent. have. been independent of Government help. This is 
not all, They have also been almost independent of imported food, 
for the total imports to Madras during the famine months amounted 
to sufficient food for only 25 per cent. of the ‘population. The 
country had even greater grain resources than these statistics indi- 
cate. When cultivation was resumed in September great numbers 
of labourers left the relief works. Though Government had an- 
nounced that the scarcity would continue till January or February, 
prices immediately fell. The reason was that the wealthy farmers 
had resumed grain wages from the stores they had kept in reserve. 
The loss of cattle was undoubtedly great, but a large proportion were 
useless animals, which, but for Hindu prejudices, would have been 
destroyed as public nuisances long before. If the relief came too 
late to prevent the wholesale loss of life which official mismanage- 
ment allowed in the early stages of the famine, it came too late also 
to remove the incentive to effort. The judicious system finally 
adopted by Government encouraged self-reliance. When the season 
for ploughing came, “ bullocks were lent round ; there were cases of 
men yoking themselves to the plough.” It is clear that the relief 
the committee proposed to give could be given, and ought to be 
given, only in exceptional cases, and that if the selection were capri- 
cious the effect would be demoralising. The procedure was such as 
we would expect in a body of trustees who had funds they were 
anxious to spend. The Mysore Committee proposed to devote funds 
to enabling agricultural labourers to take up ownerless fields, and 
thus raise themselves to the status of cultivators. The Madras 
Committee thought it unsatisfactory that a sub-committee had not 
spent its allotment. Indiscreet sympathisers of missionaries (the 
value of whose services have naturally given them a position of in- 
fluence) have publicly declared that the value of the orphanages is to 
save the little ones, not from hunger, but from ignorance of religious 
truth, The effect of the fund, on the whole, has been to do for the 
distressed districts what Government or local charity ought in any 
case to have done, and in addition something which might safely 
have been left to the people themselves to do. The direct end in 
view might have been attained with less waste of effort by remitting 
the sum to the Government of India as a “ Benevolence” from the 
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people of England. But it must be admitted that an appeal from a 
committee apparently independent of Government had an effect 
which no appeal from Government could have had. If the Indian 
revenues have gained, English charities have suffered. Yet the 
coldest economist cannot regret that England has shown on so 
splendid a scale the sympathy it feels for India; nor can the 
soberest politician deny that the display has added strength to our 
rule. 
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